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is  like.  He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  per¬ 
sonal  sonnets,  which  tell  us  nothing  of  his 
own  life  ;  of  many  of  the  best  of  them  we 
can  not  say  whether  they  are  addressed 
to  man  or  woman.  We  want  to  know 
how  his  name  is  spelled,  and  find  he  s{>ellcd 
it  different  ways  himself.  The  most  per¬ 
severing  bloodhounds  of  biography  have 
been  on  his  trail  for  a  hundred  years — 
every  clue  has  been  unraveled,  every 
hint  exhausted ;  and  the  result  has  been 
a  few  minute  details  which  in  every  other 
case  would  have  been  considered  unwor¬ 
thy  the  chronicling.  Many  ingenious  sup¬ 
positions  have  been  vented ;  but  the  sum 
of  the  matter  is,  we  know  nothing  about 
him.  Of  what  the  man  himself  was,  “  in 
his  habit  as  he  lived,*'  we  can  form  no 
idea  beyond  a  certain  faint  lustre  about 
him  of  cheerful  companionship  and  gen¬ 
tle  equanimity.  Of  the  sort  of  tempera¬ 
ment  and  genius  he  must  have  possessed 


Tub  American  lady  who  insists  u}>on 
merging  the  existence  of  Shakspeare  in 
the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  is  not  entirely 
without  excuse  fur  her  infatuation.  Shak¬ 
speare  is  an  imfialpable  sort  of  being. 
Among  the  men  of  his  owm  time,  he  shows 
like  tradition  does  by  the  side  of  history, 
lie  was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Did 
he  poach  some  deer  ?  He  went  to  Lon¬ 
don.  Perhaps  he  w’as  a  link-boy;  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  was  a  player.  He  used  to 
be  witty  at  the  Mermaid.  He  married  a 
wife,  lie  died,  and  is  buried.  He  dis¬ 
liked  the  idea  of  his  bones  being  disturbed, 
or  somebody  else  disliked  it  for  him. 
There  is  a  bust  of  him  ;  we  wonder  if  it 
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his  works  give  us  a  sufficient  idea;  but  as 
to  the  actual  human  character,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  life,  we  are  utterly  in  the  dark. 
Far  different  is  the  case  with  Jonson. 
Shakspeare  is  the  name  of  a  number  of 
plays.  Ben  Jonson  is  the  name  of  a  man 
in  the  flesh — a  burly  man,  who  wrote 
The  FoXy  and  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes. 

It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  two 
men’s  genius  that  they  should  be  thus 
distinguished.  The  one  was  like  a  moun¬ 
tain — large,  strong,  deep-rooted — which 
all  the  world’s  changes  leave  unmoved  in 
its  massive  indepenaence  :  the  other  was 
like  the  light — diffused,  all-penetrating,  j 
setting  forth  all  shapes,  displaying  all ; 
hues,  a  vesture  of  interpretation  to  the  j 
world  ;  really  ever  the  same  in  itself,  yet ! 
so  itdapting  itself  to  every  new  condition  j 
as  to  seem  to  melt  into  the  nature  of! 
things  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  j 
The  mountain  Axes  our  attention  on  it¬ 
self.  By  the  light  we  see  all  things  ;  but  { 
what  it  is  itself,  we  neither  see  nor  know,  j 
The  one  was  Ajax,  mighty  in  his  strength ;  | 
the  other  Proteus,  powerful  in  his  changes.  ] 
Shakspeare  lived  in  the  world,  and  ab- 1 
sorbed  without  effort  all  the  knowledge 
that  came  across  him  ;  Jonson  conquered 
knowledge  by  persevering  and  strenuous 
effort.  He  was  learned  and  observant; 
Shakspeare  was  wise  and  penetrating. 
The  one  retires  behind  the  screen  of  his 
works  ;  the  other  thrusts  forward  his  own 
individuality  on  every  possible  occasion — 
in  prologues,  in  epilogues,  in  dialogues ; 
he  is  his  own  critic,  and  his  owm  approver ; 
he  is  the  hero  of  one  of  his  own  plays, 
and  trumpets  to  the  world  his  enmities 
and  his  fnendships — his  merits,  his  vices, 
his  rejwntances,  his  wrongs,  his  sufferings, 
his  needs,  down  to  the  very  deformities 
of  body  that  years  bring  with  them — his 
stoopiug  shoulders,  his  “  mountain  belly,” 
and  his  “hundreds  of  gray  hairs.” 

Yet,  contrasted  as  he  stands  with  the 
greatest  genius  of  all  times,  Jonson  justly 
claims  something  of  a  fellowship  in  greaU 
ness.  He  was  a  large  man  altogether, 
massive  and  somewhat  unshapely  both  in 
mind  and  body ;  “  solid  but  slow  in  his 
performances ;”  of  a  bold  spirit  and  jovial 
temperament.  His  countenance,  harsh 
and  rugged — “  rocky,”  as  he  himself  calls 
it — was  the  index  of  an  intellect  which, 
though  not  remarkable  for  depth  either  of 
insight  or  thought,  was  strong,  aggressive, 
and  capacious ;  and  its  stores,  laboriously 


compiled,  were  in  the  grasp  of  a  tenacious 
memory.  Some  men  owe  their  pretmii- 
nence  to  flneness  ot  intellect  and  delicac^y 
of  organization — characteristics  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  strength  and  pliancy,  and 
which  are  the  attributes  of  the  highest 
genius ;  but  there  are  others,  who  work 
out  effects  scarcely  inferior  by  heavier 
blows  with  a  blunter  tool.  The  jx)wer  of 
unremitting  labor,  the  strength  of  unfail¬ 
ing  self-reliance,  the  independence  of  cal¬ 
lousness,  are  among  the  advantages  such 
men  ]>ossess.  Jonson  was  a  man  of 
coarse  fiber ;  so  was  Cromwell,  so  wjis 
Milton,  so  was  Samuel  Johnson,  so  was 
Clive,  so,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  was 
Luther. 

Jonson  l)egan  life  near  the  bottom;  for 
though  his  grandfather  was  a  gentleman 
and  came  from  Carlisle,  his  father  lost  his 
estate  by  forfeiture  under  Queen  Mary, 
and  died  early ;  and  his  mother  married 
again  in  a  lower  rank.  Her  second  hns- 
baud  w’as  a  brkklayer,  and  her  son,  alter 
having  been  educated  at  Westminster 
I  School,,  was  destined  to  his  stepfather’s 
I  craft.  It  is  told  he  worked  in  the  build- 
I  ing  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  with  a  trowel  in  his 
hand  and  a  book  in  his  pocket.  But  he 
W’as  of  those  men  who  shoulder  their  way 
through  the  world  as  a  giant  does  through 
I  a  crowd.  He  left  his  hod  and  trowel  to 
j  serve  in  the  army  in  Flanders ;  whence  he 
1  soon  returned  to  London,  to  throw  him¬ 
self  on  the  support  of  a  life  of  literary 
adventure.  There  he  found  means  to 
prosecute  his  studies,  and  to  live — pre¬ 
cariously  enough  at  first,  no  doubt — as  a 
playwright,  and  probably  partly  also  as 
actor.  From  these  humble  bt^innings, 
he  raised  himself  to  a  higher  social  stand¬ 
ing  than  any  dramatic  poet  of  his  day. 
In  King  James’s  time  he  w’as  a  frequenter 
I  of  the  court,  and  tells  us  that  for  tw’enty 
years  he  had 

“  Eaten  with  the  beauties  and  the  wits 

And  braveries  of  court,  and  felt  their  fits 

Of  love  and  haste.” 

His  convivial  talents  w’ere  great,  and  no 
doubt  recommended  him  not  less  thim  his 
I  learning  and  genius.  He  was  intimate 
with  many  of  the  nobility ;  and  though 
his  connection  with  them  probably  par¬ 
took  in  great  measure  of  the  relation  of 
client  to  patron,  there  W’ere  some  young 
men  both  of  genius  and  noble  birth — 
among  whom  he  who  was  afterwards 
known  as  Lord  Falkland  may  be  instanced 
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— who  viewed  him  with  afFoction  and  ven¬ 
eration  as  their  literary  father.  The  great 
writers  of  his  time  were  his  familiar  asso¬ 
ciates:  Shakspe-are,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Donne,  and  Beaumont  ranked  among  his 
nearest  friends ;  Beldcn  loved  him,  and 
iisked  his  judgment  on  his  TitUi  of 
Honor;  and  he  speaks  of  Lord  Bacon  as 
if  he  had  persunally  known  him.  lie  was 
Master  of  Arts  in  both  the  Universities 
“  by  their  favor,  not  his  study.”  Alto- 
getlier,  it  is  clear  that  in  his  prime  he 
stood  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  men  of 
letters  of  his  day.  If  not  the  greatest, 
he  was  esteemed  the  most  perfect  play- 
writer  of  the  time ;  but  hign  as  was  his 
reputation,  it  was  supported  rather  by  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  than  by  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  people.  He  insisted  so 
strenuously  and  passionately  that  he  was 
master  of  the  true  rules  of  art,  and  wrote 
nothing  which  was  not  excellent  and  ad¬ 
mirable,  if  the  hearers  could  but  learn  to 
understand,  that  the  world  in  general 
seems  to  have  been  content  to  believe  him 
rather  than  enter  on  the  arduous  task  of 
contradicting  him.  Still  the  belief  was 
rather  a  cold  one.  The  learned  critics 
admitted  his  plays  to  be  miracles  of  art ; 
but,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  i 
people  did  not  very  much  care  to  see  them 
acted.  Nor  is  this  to  be  w’ondered  at, 
when  w’e  consider  how  different  his  com- 

IKisitions  were  from  all  they  had  hitherto 
)een  accustomed  to  admire.  He  stood 
alone  in  his  own  times,  as  indeed  he  stands 
alone  in  the  whole  history  of  English  lit¬ 
erature. 

The  mass  of  the  plays  of  his  time  were 
remarkable  for  their  utter  disregard  of 
scenic  proprieties :  they  made  no  regard 
of  place  and  time.  The  French  code  of 
dramatic  unities  had  not  as  yet  been  de¬ 
duced  Irom  the  ancient  ‘models.  Each 
man,  under  the  sole  limitation  of  a  few' 
general  rules  of  practice,  followed  the 
bent  of  his  owm  taste,  and  the  suggestions 
of  his  own  knowledge.  Plays  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  alternating  scenes  of 
passion  and  humor,  careleasly  connected 
and  huddled  into  some  sort  of  plot,  and 
mingled  with  dances  and  scenic  display 
to  catch  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 
Shakspeare  was  by  nature  a  law  unto 
himself ;  his  plays  are  symmetrical  and 
harmonious  not  from  study  or  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  ascertained  rules,  but  from  the 
insensible  moulding  of  a  genius  whose 
native  sense  of  symmetry  and  harmony 


transcended  all  that  art  had  hitherto  at¬ 
tained  to.  But  setting  Shakspeare  aside, 
nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  headlong  conduct  and  distorted  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  minor  Elizabethan  plays. 
Exceptions  there  are,  no  doubt ;  but  we 
are  speaking  of  the  broad  features  which 
distinguished  them.  As  w'e  have  said,  to 
express  passion  is  their  aim  ;  and  passion 
has  received  at  their  hands  a  more  vivid, 
natural,  and  often  terrible  utterance,  than 
from  any  other  literature.  Its  milder  and 
every-day  manifestations  have  been  re¬ 
corded  in  the  language  of  tenderness  and 
beauty  ;  and  its  wildest  vagaries,  its  pro- 
foundest  horrors,  its  most  fierce  and  its 
most  unnatural  delinquencies,  have  been 
dragged  from  their  native  darkness  and 
thrust  naked  upon  the  scene.  The  poetry 
of  these  plays  shines  in  fitful  gleams  of 
splendor ;  human  nature  is  at  times  laid 
bare  by  some  strange  and  startling  reve¬ 
lation  of  masterly  insight,  and  at  times 
burlesqued  by  some  ridiculous  caricature ; 
the  humor,  much  of  which  is  lost  upon 
us,  often  degenerates  into  the  purest  folly 
and  buffoonery.  In  the  midst  of  the  men 
rioting  in  this  unrestrained  liberty  appear¬ 
ed  Jonson,  with  an  intellect  naturally 
orderly,  and  trained  by  a  long  course  of  at¬ 
tentive  and  self-imposed  study.  Thorough¬ 
ly  conversant  with  the  dramatic  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  ancients,  and  the  critical  rules 
connected  with  them,  he  made  them  his 
models  and  his  tests  of  excellence.  But 
he  was  much  too  great  to  imitate  them 
without  discrimination.  He  adapted  them 
in  the  most  skillful  manner  to  modern  con¬ 
ditions,  and  shows  himself  at  once  deeply 
versed  in  the  ancient  forms  and  modes  of 
expression,  and  thoroughly  and  personally 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  his  own 
times.  Instead  of  loosely  linking  scenes 
of  passion,  he  makes  it  the  glory  of  his 
art  to  build  up  well-proportioned  plays, 
and  to  manifest  skill  and  judgment  in 
arrangement  of  scene,  and  choice  of  fable, 
action,  and  language.  His  plays  may  be 
said,  with  very  little  exaggeration,  to  be 
absolutely  destitute  both  of  passion  and 
feeling ;  but  they  contain  powerful  pic¬ 
tures  of  vice,  and  most  witty  pillorying 
of  the  prevailing  absurdities  in  conduct 
and  manners — the 

“  Folly  and  brainsick  humors  of  the  times.*’ 

In  the  advertisement  to  the  reader,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  The  Alchymist^  he  sets  forth 
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very  clearly,  and  nomewhat  more  modestly 
than  is  his  wont,  the  relation  in  which  he 
conceives  himself  to  stand  towards  his 
contemporaries : 

“to  the  reader. 

“  If  thou  beest  more,  thou  art  an  understand¬ 
er,  and  then  I  trust  thee.  If  thou  art  one  that 
takest  up,  and  but  a  Pretender,  beware  of  what 
hands  thou  receivest  thy  commodity :  for  thou 
wert  never  more  fiiir  in  the  way  to  be  oosened 
than  in  this  age,  in  Poetry,  especially  in  Plays : 
wherein,  now  the  concupiscence  of  dances  and  of 
antics  so  reigneth,  as  to  run  aaay  from  Nature, 
and  be  afraid  of  her,  is  the  only  part  of  art 
that  tickles  the  spectators.  But  how  out  of 
purpose,  and  place,  do  I  name  art  ?  When  the 
professors  are  grown  so  obstinate  contemners 
of  H,  and  presuiners  on  their  own  naturals,  as 
they  are  deriders  of  all  diligence  that  way,  and, 
by  simple  mocking  at  the  terms  when  they  un¬ 
derstand  not  the  things,  think  to  get  off  wittily 
with  their  ignorance.  Nay,  they  are  esteemed 
the  more  learned,  and  sufficient  for  this,  by  the 
many,  through  their  excellent  vice  of  judgment 
For  they  commend  writers,  as  they  do  fencers 
or  wrestlers ;  who,  if  they  come  in  robustuously, 
and  put  for  it  with  a  great  deal  of  violence,  are 
received  for  the  braver  fellows ;  when  many 
times  their  own  rudeness  is  the  cause  of  their 
disgrace,  and  a  little  touch  of  their  adversary’ 
gives  all  that  boisterous  force  the  foil.  I  deny 
not  but  that  these  men,  who  always  seek  to  do 
more  than  enough,  may  sometime  happen  on 
something  that  is  good  and  great,  but  very 
seldom  ;  and  when  it  comes  it  doth  not  recom¬ 
pense  the  rest  of  their  ill.  It  sticks  out,  per¬ 
haps,  and  is  more  eminent,  because  all  is  sordid 
and  vile  about  it:  as  lights  are  more  discerned 
in  a  thick  darkness,  that  a  faint  shadow.  I 
speak  not  this  out  of  a  hu(>e  to  do  good  to  any 
man  against  his  will ;  fur  I  know,  if  it  were  put 
to  the  question  of  theirs  and  mine,  the  worst 
would  find  more  suffrages :  because  the  most  j 
favor  common  errors.  But  I  give  thee  this 
warning,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
those  that,  to  gain  the  opinion  of  copy,*  utter 
all  they  can,  however  unfitly  ;  and  those  that 
use  election  and  a  moan.  Fur  it  is  only  the 
disease  of  the  unskillful,  to  think  rude  things 
greater  than  polished;  or  scattered  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  composed.” 

The  new  style  did  not  at  once  gain 
favor ;  but  Jonson  was  not  the  sort  of  man 
to  have  any  hesitation  where  the  fault 
lay.  He  was  always  “  the  first  best  judge 
in  his  own  cause.”  No  man  ever  believed 
more  implicitly  in  himself,  or  insisted 
more  pertinaciously  that  others  should  do 
80  too.  He  extravagantly  over  estimated 

*  That  H,  copia — to  gain  cvedit  for  fertility. 


the  orderly,  classical,  sensible  side  of  art, 
to  which  Knh  his  nature  and  his  studies 
drew  him  ;  and  being  here  clearly  una]»- 
proached,  he  measured  bis  relations  to 
other  men  by  his  own  rule,  and  set  him¬ 
self  far  above  them.  He  wat.  wont  in  his 

Elea.sant  hours  to  call  himself  “  the  poet.” 

le  told  Drummond  “  he  a  as  better  vers¬ 
ed,  and  knew  more  in  Gre«‘k  and  Latin 
than  all  the  poets  in  England,  and  quint¬ 
essence  their  brains.”  So  far  was  he  from 
submitting  his  plays  to  the  judgment  of 
the  public,  that  he  exactly  reversed  the 
process,  and  regarded  an  unhesitating 
approbation  of  what  he  had  written  as  the 
test  of  intellect  in  his  audience.  A  com- 
*etent  critic  was  one  who  praise<l  him. 
f  you  did  not  like  what  he  wrote,  it  was 
a  proof  you  did  not  comprehend  him,  and 
were  therefore  not  capable  of  judging  him. 
To  hiss  him  oft’  the  stage,  was  to  bo 
below  the  beasts  in  understanding.  Cen¬ 
sure  did  not  humble  him  or  affect  him 
otherwise  than  as  an  irritation,  because 
he  had  a  genuine  heart-felt  contempt  for 
the  ca[»acity  of  any  person  who  thought 
he  wrote  amiss. 

A  few  extracts  from  his  prologues  will 
show  that  we  have  not  overstated  his  own 
self-estimate,  or  his  scorn  for  pm)ular  criti¬ 
cism.  In  the  prologue  to  the  The  Alchy- 
mist  he  boldly  asks  for  mere  justice. 

“  Fortune,  that  favors  fools,  these  two  short 
hours 

We  wish  away,  both  for  your  sake  and  ours. 
Judging  spectators;  and  desire  i'  th’  place 
To  tn’  author  justice.” 

For  the  of  Neve$  (a  very  indifferent 

play)  he  mabes  a  much  bolder  claim  : 

“  Great  noble  wits,  be  good  unto  yoxirselves, 
And  make  a  difference  ’twixt  poetic  elves 
And  poets  ;  all  that  dabble  in  the  ink 
And  defile  quills,  are  not  those  few  can  think. 
Conceive,  express,  and  steer  tlie  souls  of 
men. 

As  w  ith  a  rudder,  round,  thus,  with  their 
pen. 

He  must  be  one  that  can  instruct  your  youth. 
And  keep  your  acme  in  the  state  of  truth  ; 
Must  enterprise  this  work.  Mark  but  his 
ways, 

What  (light  he  makes ;  how  new ;  and  then 
he  says, 

If  that  not  like  you  that  he  sends  to-night, 
Tis  you  have  leit  to  judge — not  he  to  write.” 

Both  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  the  address  prefixed  to  the 
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tragedy  of  Catiline  Are  worth  quoting  as 
Hpeciniens  of  the  eye  with  which  the 
author  regarded  his  own  work,  and  the 
temper  in  which  he  approached  the  pub¬ 
lic  : 

“  Mr  Ix>RD  :  In  so  thick  and  dark  an  ignor¬ 
ance,  as  now  almost  covers  the  age,  I  crave  Wve 
to  stand  near  your  light,  and  by  that  to  be  read. 
Posterity  may  pay  your  benefit  the  honor  and 
Utanks,  when  it  shall  know  that  you  dare,  in 
these  jig-given  times,  to  countenance  a  legiti¬ 
mate  |>oem.  I  call  it  so  against  all  noise  of 
opinion  ;  from  whose  crude  and  airy  reports  I 
appeal  to  the  great  and  singular  faculty  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  your  lordship,  able  to  vindicate  trum 
from  error.  It  is  the  first  of  this  race,  that  ever 
I  de<licated  to  any  person ;  and  had  I  not 
thought  it  the  best,  it  should  have  been  taught 
a  less  ambition.  Now  it  approacheth  your  cen¬ 
sure  cheerfully,  and  with  the  same  assurance 
that  innocency  would  appear  before  a  magis¬ 
trate. 

“  Your  Lordships’g  most  faithful  honorer, 

“  Bkn  Jonson. 

**TO  THK  READER  IN  ORDINARY. 

“  The  Muses  forbid  that  I  should  restrain  your 
medilling,  whom  I  see  already  busy  with  the 
title,  and  tricking  over  the  leaves :  it  is  your 
own.  I  departed  with  my  right  when  I  let  it 
first  abroad  ;  and  now,  so  secure  an  interpreter 
I  am  of  my  chance,  that  neither  praise  nor 
disprai.se  from  you  can  affect  me.  Tnough  you 
commend  the  two  first  acts,  with  the  people, 
lieoausc  they  are  the  worst,  and  dislike  the  ora¬ 
tion  of  Cicero,  in  regard  you  read  some  pieces 
of  it  at  school,  and  understand  them  not  yet :  J 
I  shall  find  tlie  way  to  forgive  you.  Be  any 
tiling  you  will  be  at  your  own  charge.  Would  j 
I  had  deserved  but  half  so  well  of  it  in  trans-  i 
lation,  as  that  ought  to  deserve  of  you  in  judg-  | 
ment,  if  you  have  any.  I  know  you  will  pre-  I 
tend,  whosoever  you  are,  to  have  that,  and  ; 
more :  but  all  pretensions  are  not  just  claims. 
The  commendation  of  good  things  may  foil 
within  a  many,  tlic  approbation  but  in  a  few  ; 
for  the  most  commend  out  of  affection,  self-  | 
tickling,  uneasiness,  or  limitation :  but  men 
judge  only  out  of  knowleilge.  That  is  tlie 
trying  faculty ;  and  to  those  works  that  will 
bear  a  jud^,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
foolish  praise.  You  will  say,  I  shall  not  have 
yours  therefore;  but  rather  the  contrary  all 
vexation  of  censure.  If  1  were  not  above  such 
molestations  now,  I  had  great  cause  to  think 
unworthily  of  my  studies,  or  they  had  so  of 
me.  But  I  leave  you  to  your  exercise.  Begin. 

“  TO  THE  READER  EXTRAORDINARY. 

“  You  I  would  understand  to  be  the  better 
man,  though  places  in  court  go  otherwise : 
to  you  I  submit  myself  and  work.  Farewell. 

“  Ben  Jonson.” 


I  Often  he  invents  critics  of  his  own  to 
stand  on  the  stage,  and  to  rebuke  and 
I  inform  those  in  the  body  of  the  theater. 

'  Thus  in  many  of  his  plays  he  introduces 
a  special  set  of  personages,  who  appear 
in  the  intervals  of  the  acts,  and  discuss 
what  has  gone  before.  These  either  wise¬ 
ly  applaud,  or  are  brought  to  condign 
ridicule  for  their  censures.  They  form  a 
sort  of  modem  chorus,  not  uncommon  in 
the  plays  of  the  time,  and  used  generally 
!  for  tne  explication  of  the  story  ;  but  by 
I  Jonson  devoted  to  his  own  vindication 
I  and  glorification. 

j  In  17ie  Magnetic  Lady  we  have  an 
I  “  induction  ”  continued  in  this  manner 
I  through  the  play.  Tlie  stage  is  occupied 
by  Master  Probee  and  Master  Datnplay^ 

'  who  are  represented  as  a  sort  of  delegates 
:  from  the  people,  and  are  met  by  a  boy  of 
j  the  house,  who  engages  to  stand  for  the 
poet,  and  tells  the  others  he  will  venture 
:  the  play,  so  they  will  undertake  for  the 
hearers  “  that  they  shall  know  a  good 
j  play  when  they  hear  it,  and  will  have  the 
I  conscience  and  ingenuity  [ingenuousness] 

,  beside  to  confess  it.”  The  poet,  he  says, 

!  careless  of  all  vulgar  ceusure,  as  not  de- 
'  pending  on  common  approbation,  is  confi¬ 
dent  it  shall  super-please  judicious  specta¬ 
tors.”  The  boy  is  learned  in  the  forms  of 
comedy,  and  a  thorough-going  advocate 
of  the  cause  intrusted  to  him.  When 
poor  Master  Damplay  —  who  exists  only 
to  be  confuted,  and  is  created  only  for  the 
humiliating  confession  that  “  the  boy  is 
shrewd  and  has  him  every  where  ” — when 
he  ignorantly  objects  to  the  first  act,  that 
there  is  “  nothing  done  in  it,  or  con¬ 
cluded,”  he  is  instantly  extinguished  by 
his  young  antagonist.  “  A  fine  piece  of 
logic !”  cries  he  ;  “  do  you  look.  Master 
Damplay,  for  conclusions  in  a  protasis?  I 
thought  the  law  of  comedy  had  reserved 
them  to  the  catastrophe ;  and  that  the 
epitasis,  as  we  are  taught,  and  the  catas- 
tasis,  had  been  intervening  parts  to  have 
^  been  expected.  But  yon  would  have  it 
all  come  together,  it  seems ;  the  clock 
should  strike  five  at  once  with  the  acts.” 

,  So  the  learned  young  gentleman  goes  on 
with  his  confutations  of  all  adverse  criti- 
!  cism.  Master  Damplay,  in  spite  of  his 
angry  claim  to  take  out  his  two-shillings 
ailmittance-money  in  censure,  iscontempt- 
,  uously  bidden  to  limit  himself  to  so  much, 

:  and  not  talk  twenty-shillings  worth  ;  his 
i  ignorance  is  exposed,  his  remonstrances 
I  peremptorily  silenced,  and  himself  con- 
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demned  to  a  miserable  minority.  “  Good 
Master  Damplay,  be  yoarself  still  without 
a  second ;  few  here  are  of  your  opinion 
to-day,  I  hope ;  to-morrow  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  none,  when  they  have  rumi¬ 
nated  this.”  So  in  The  Staple  of  News 
we  have  gossips.  Mirth,  Tattle,  Censure, 
and  Expectation,  “four  gentlewomen  la¬ 
dylike  attired,”  who  appear  in  the  same 
way,  and  are  made  to  nunister  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  credit  by  the  folly  of  their  criti¬ 
cisms  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  vent 
such  a  mass  of  dull  old  women’s  twaddle 
as  must  have  tried  the  most  patient  audi¬ 
ence,  whatever  their  opinion  of  the  play 
itself.  At  other  times  criticisms  are  in¬ 
terspersed  in  the  body  of  the  play,  which, 
under  a  certain  viul  of  generality,  are  in 
reality  special  vindications  of  the  author’s 
skill  and  judgment.  He  never  believed 
he  deserved  censure ;  but  his  temper 
would  not  allow  him  to  bear  even  unde¬ 
served  strictures  with  equanimity.  He 
chafes  under  any  arraignment,  however 
contemptible,  and  is  goaded  to  fury  by 
the  hooting  of  the  despised  and  ignorant 
multitude.  Neither  the  universal  ap¬ 
plause  of  his  great  plays,  nor  the  wcll- 
raerited  condemnation  of  his  bad  ones, 
softened  this  impatience  of  spirit,  which 
grew  stronger  as  he  grew  older,  and  was 
strengthen^  probably  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  old  successes,  and  the  secret 
conviction  that  his  powers  were  impaired. 
It  is  in  his  later  ]>lays  more  especially  that 
he  uses  his  prologues  to  anticipate  judg¬ 
ment,  and  assert  a  scornful  independence 
of  the  spectators  in  the  theater  or  the 
readers  in  private.  As  an  angry  oppo¬ 
nent  says, 

“  Calling  us  fools  and  rogues,  unlettered  men, 
Poor  narrow  souls  that  can  not  judge  of  Ben." 

The  arrogance  of  temper  and  impa¬ 
tience  of  control  which  display  themselves 
in  his  writings,  cast  their  shadow  also 
over  his  private  relations  and  personal 
character.  In  1618,  about  the  time  of  his 
greatest  reputation,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Scotland,  walking  the  whole  way  there 
and  back  on  foot.  During  his  stay,  he 
passed  some  days  with  Mr.  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  the  poet, 
who  made  a  note  of  his  conversations, 
which,  long  known  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
has  of  late  years  been  discovered  and 
ublished  in  ext^enso.  It  is  certain  that 
e  made  no  very  favorable  impression  on 


his  Scotch  entertainer.  They  seem  to 
have  parted,  indeed,  with  mutual  profes¬ 
sions  of  friendship ;  and  some  letters 
passed  between  them,  full  of  somewhat 
overdue  protestations  on  Jonst>n’s  side, 
but  cold  and  guarded  enough  on  Drum¬ 
mond’s  ;  and  their  intimacy  seems  soon  to 
have  died  out.  Indeed,  we  can  well  un¬ 
derstand  how  this  huge  roistering  poet 
from  London,  in  his  wayw'om  shoes  and 
slovenly  garments — ^for  Jonson  w’e  know 
was  no  great  student  of  appearances — must 
have  jarred  on  the  nerves  of  the  retired 
and  musing  sonneteer  of  Hawthornden. 
Moreover,  Drummond’s  wine  seems  to 
have  been  good,  and  that  was  a  tempta¬ 
tion  Jonson  never  could  withstand,  and 
in  his  cu|)e  he  spoke  the  worser  part  of  the 
veritas  which  was  in  him,  as  men’s  w'ont 
is  ;  and  worst  of  all,  he  criticised  his  host’s 
poems  in  a  curt  and  somewhat  contempt¬ 
uous  manner,  telling  him  they  were  all 
good,  in  a  manner  which  showed  he 
valued  none  of  them  at  sixpence.  So  we 
have  no  doubt  Drummond  was  heartily 
glad  when  his  boisterous  visitor,  with  his 
magisterial  opinions,  his  boastings,  his 
broad  jests,  his  unruly  temper,  and  his 
drunkenness,  was  fairly  off  the  premises, 
and  on  his  way  back  from  Leith  to  Darn- 
ton,  (wherever  that  may  be,)  in  the  same 
shoes  he  had  brought  writh  him.  And 
when  he  was  quite  gone,  the  half  It.alian, 
half  canny  Scotchman  set  down  his  pri¬ 
vate  impressions  of  him  in  a  few  pithy 
words  which  have  since  come  to  day, 
(though  it  does  not  appear  he  ever  meant 
them  to  do  so,)  and  have  stuck  like  a 
barbed  arrow  in  the  rear  of  his  departing 
guest  ever  since : 

“  He  [Jonson]  is  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of 
himself;  a  contemner  and  scorner  of  others; 
given  rather  to  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest ;  jealous 
of  every  word  and  action  of  those  alK>ut  him, 
(especially  after  drink,  which  is  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  which  he  liveth  ;)  a  dissembler  of  ill 
parts  which  reign  in  him ;  a  hragger  of  some 
good  that  he  wanteth ;  thinketh  nothing  good 
but  what  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his 
friends  and  countrymen  hath  said  or  done :  he 
is  passionately  kind  and  angry  ;  careless  either 
to  gain  or  keep ;  vindicative,  but  if  he  be  well 
answered,  at  himself.  For  any  religion,  as  be¬ 
ing  versed  in  both.  Interpreteth  best  sayings 
and  doings  oil  to  the  worst  Oppressed  with 
fantasie,  which  hath  ever  mastered  his  reason  ; 
a  general  disease  in  many  poets.  His  inven¬ 
tions  are  smooth  and  easy;  but  above  all  ho 
excelleth  in  a  translation.’’ 
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This  18  a  harsh  judgment.  Still  there  1 
can  he  no  doubt  it  represents  with  a  good  j 
deal  of  truth  one  side  of  Jonson’s  charac- : 
ter  ;  that,  however,  was  the  least  estima¬ 
ble  side,  and  Drummond  not  a  very  cath¬ 
olic  judge.  There  is  always  this  great 
&ct  in  Jonson’s  favor,  that  he  was  best 
esteemed  by  the  greatest  men  of  his  day, 
and  that  his  friends  were  numerous  and 
warm — at  least  in  his  best  days ;  for  he 
seems  to  have  died  lonely  and  neglected, 
his  old  associates  liaving  passed  away  : 
with  past  years,  and  with  them  his  own  i 
powers  of  en^^iug  new  ones.  Jonson  j 
thrust  himselt  and  his  own  opinions  into  | 
his  works,  and  may  more  fairly  than  most  | 
men  be  judged  by  them  ;  and  no  one  who  i 
reads  them  but  must  be  struck,  in  spite  of  | 
the  snarling  satire  which  defaces  so  many  ' 
of  them,  w’lth  the  presence  of  a  uniform  ■ 
manliness  and  often  nobleness  of  tone,  | 
a  scorn  of  false  pretensions  to  merit  either  i 
in  himself  or  others,  a  largeness  and  full-  ! 
ness  of  nature,  and  a  spirit  which  did  w'ell  ! 
and  thoroughly  what  it  thought  fit  should  , 
be  done,  and  despised  the  nettiness  and  i 
frivolities  of  life.  That  he  nattered  egre-  | 
giously,  is  not  a  matter  of  much  moment,  ; 
in  times  when  flattery  was  a  business,  and  , 
as  current  a  coin  in  intercourse  with  the  I 
great  as  our  “  Dear  Sir,”  and  “  Yours  | 
very  sincerely,”  are  in  our  modem  letters  ;  | 
and  he  often  mingles  too  with  his  flattery 
a  freer  and  higher  tone  of  admonition  j 
than  is  common  among  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  Such  is  to  be  found  in  the  hues  to 
Lady  Digby’s  sons,  and  elsewhere ;  but 
no  where  in  a  juster,  nobler  strain  than  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  epistle  to  his  friend 
Master  Colby,  to  persuade  him  to  the 
wars : 

“  Go,  quit  them  all  1  And  take  along  with  thee 

Thy  true  friend’s  wishes,  Colby,  which  shall 
be 

That  thine  be  just  and  honest,  that  thy  deeds 

Not  wound  thy  conscience,  when  thy  body 
bleeds : 

That  thou  dost  all  things  more  for  truth  than 
idory, 

And  never,  but  for  doing  wrong,  be  sorry ; 

That  by  commanding  first  thyself,  thou  mak’st 

Thy  person  fit  for  any  charge  thou  tak’st ; 

That  fortune  never  make  thee  to  complain. 

But  what  she  gives,  thou  dar’st  give  her 
again ; 

That  whatsoever  face  thy  fate  puts  on. 

Thou  shrink  or  start  not,  but  be  always  one : 

Tliat  thou  think  nothing  great  but  what  is 
good. 

And  from  that  thought  strive  to  be  under¬ 
stood. 


So,  live  or  dead,  thou  wilt  preserve  a  fiune 
Still  precious  with  the  odor  of  thy  name. 

And  last,  blaspheme  not :  we  did  never  hear 
Man  thought  the  valianter  ’cause  he  durst 
swear ; 

No  more  than  we  should  think  a  lord  had  bad 
More  honor  in  him  ’cause  we’ve  known  him 
mad. 

These  take ;  and  now,  go  seek  thy  peace  in 
war — 

Who  falls  for  love  of  God,  shall  rise  a  star.” 

The  senteuce  “  For  any  religion,  as  be¬ 
ing  versed  in  both,”  which  occurs  in 
Drummond’s  estimate,  refers  to  his  hav¬ 
ing  for  some  years  professed  the  Catholic 
tenets,  taking  them  “  on  trust  ”  from  a 
priest,  as  he  nimself  says,  while  lying  in 
risen  on  a  charge  of  homicide.  “  After 
e  was  reconciled  to  the  Church,”  he  told 
Drummond,  “  and  left  off  to  be  a  recusant, 
at  his  first  communion,  in  token  of  true 
reconciliation,  he  drank  out  all  the  full 
cup  of  wine.” 

To  be  considered  in  connection  with 
this  description  by  Drummond,  are  the 
notes  preserved  of  Jonson’s  actual  conver¬ 
sation  during  his  stay  at  Hawthoniden. 
Brief  and  desultory  as  they  are,  they  are 
full  of  interest.  From  them  are  derived 
our  most  authentic  accounts  of  his  early 
career,  as  furnished  by  himself.  They  af¬ 
ford  also  a  very  valuable  and  curious 
specimen  of  his  table-talk,  and  an  abstract 
of  his  criticisms  on  the  men  of  his  times. 
His  “jests  and  apothegms”  are  mostly 
dull,  and,  to  modem  ears  at  least,  point¬ 
less.*  His  criticisms  are  outspoken,  and 
often  splenetic  enough ;  but  he  gives 
good  praise  too,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  judge 
^  him  by  these  hasty  censures.  By  nature 
I  it  is  clear  enough  he  was  jealous,  and  apt 
I  to  take  umbrage  at  small  offenses ;  proud, 
and  yet  more  vain  than  proud ;  but  when 
,  he  sat  down  deliberately  to  record  his 
j  judgment,  his  better  nature  and  good 
I  sense  prevailed.  Something  too  h^asty 
j  and  violent  he  is  both  in  censure  and  in 
I  praise ;  yet,  in  an  impartial  observation 
I  of  all  be  has  left  behind  him,  it  can  not  be 
•  denied  that,  on  the  whole,  he  is  candid 
I  and  generous  in  his  appreciation  of  his 
contemporaries.  It  was  the  fashion  at 
I  one  time  to  represent  him  as  the  most 


*  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimeu  of  one 
‘  of  the  best — jest  and  apothegm  combined:  “One 
who  fired  [lighted]  a  tobaooo-pipe  with  a  ballad,  the 
next  day  having  a  sore  head,  swore  he  had  a  great 
singing  in  his  head,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  bal- 
'  lad.  A  poet  should  detest  a  ballad-maker  ” 
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brutal  and  malignant  of  men,  and  e«p^  j 
cially  to  denounce  him  as  an  envious  cavil-  { 
er  against  the  superior  genius  of  Shak- 1 
sj)eare.  Gifford,  who  exalts  Jonson  as ! 
preposterously  as  Malone  and  others  have  I 
depreciated  him,  disjiroved  this  calum-  j 
ny  very  effectively,  and  made,  after  his  ' 
wont,  many  ferocious  assaults  on  those  ' 
had  set  it  on  foot.  Jonson  himself  always  j 
asserted  most  strongly  the  absence  of  ^1 1 
liersonality  in  his  plays,  and  accused  those 
who  gave  a  personal  direction  to  his  sat¬ 
ire  of  making  “that  a  liliel  which  he 
meant  a  play but  it  is  clear  he  was  not 
:Uways  SO  mnocent  and  amiable  as  he 
claimed  to  be,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
expressions  which  may  possibly  have  been  i 
meant  as  a  §^rd  at  Sbakspeare ;  yet  | 
these  are  very  slight  innuendoes  at  the  ; 
worst,  and  Jonson  has  left  no  doubtful  i 
record  both  in  verse  and  prose  of  the  set¬ 
tled  estimation  in  which  he  held  his  great  j 
cotemporary.  His  praises  of  others  are  j 
in  most  cases  lavish,  and  not  quite  sin-  { 
cere.  He  himself  complains  of  the  cus-  i 
tom  of  the  day  of  furnishing  men’s  books  j 
with  panegyrical  verses,  characterizing  it  j 
iis  a 

“  Vicious  humanity. 

Than  which  there  is  not  unto  study  a  more 
Pernicious  enemy 

and  confesses  that  he  has 

“  too  often  preferred 

Men  past  their  terms,  and  praised  some  men  j 
too  much.”  I 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  W'hen  his  | 
heart  goes  with  his  pen ;  and  if  it  does ; 
so  any  where,  it  is  in  his  lines  to  Selden  i 
.and  in  those  to  Shaks{>eare,  which,  though  i 
familiar  enough  to  most  readers,  may  ^  i 
cited  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  these  I 
sort  of  verses,  which  occupy  so  large  a ' 
space  in  Jonson’s  minor  poems.  He  told  i 
Drummond  that  Shakspeare  wanted  art,  j 
and  so  he  did  in  Jonson’s  narrow  sense  of 
the  word;  but  when  he  came  to  write  of{ 
him,  the  Muse  whispered  him  the  truth  t 
that  Shakspeare  needed  no  art  beyond  > 
the  reflection  of  his  own  harmonized  mind  | 
in  his  jioetry : 

“Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time !  | 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime  > 
When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm  i 
Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm !  i 


Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  design^ 

And  joyed  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines ; 
Which  were  so  richly  spun  and  woven  so  fit 
As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit. 
The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please ; 
But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature’s  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all.  Thy  art, 

My  gentle  Shakspeare,  must  enjoy  a  part : 
For  though  the  Poet’s  matter  nature  be. 

His  art  must  give  it  fashion,  and  that  he, 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat 
(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second 
heat 

Upon  the  Mifte’s  anvil ;  turn  the  same. 

And  himself  with  it,  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 
Or  for  the  laurel  he  may  gain  a  scorn ; 

For  a  good  poet’s  made  as  well  as  born. 

And  such  wert  thou.  Look  how  the  father’s 
face 

Lives  in  his  issue  ;  even  so  the  race 
Of  Shakspeare’s  mind  and  manners  brightly 
shines 

In  his  well-turned  and  true-filed  lines ; 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance. 
As  brandished  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 
Sweet  swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of 
Thames 

That  so  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James ! 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere. 
Advanced  and  made  a  constellation  there. 
Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets !  and  with 
rage 

Or  influence,  chide  or  cheer  the  drooping 
stage; 

W’bich,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath 
mourned  like  night 

And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume’s 
light" 

And  in  his  Discoveries  he  speaks  of  him 
in  a  style  which,  if  more  guarded  and 
critical  than  his  verses,  shows  clearly  that 
at  least  he  was  not  disposed  willfully  to 
underrate  his  friend : 

“  I  remember  the  players  have  often  men¬ 
tioned  it  as  an  honor  to  Shakspeare  that  in  his 
writing  (whatsoever  he  penned)  he  never  blotte<l 
out  a  line.  My  answer  hath  been.  Would  ho 
had  blotted  a  thousand  I  Which  they  thought 
a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity 
this  but  for  their  ignorance,  who  chose  to  just¬ 
ify  that  circumstance  to  commend  their  friend 
by,  wherein  he  most  faulted ;  and  to  justify 
mine  own  candor ;  for  I  loved  the  man,  and  do 
honor  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as 
much  as  any.  He  was  (indeed)  honest,  and  of 
an  open  and  fHe  nature ;  had  an  excellent 
phantasy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions, 
wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility,  that  some¬ 
times  it  was  neces.sary  he  should  be  stopped  : 
SujffiaminanduM  erat,  as  Augustus  said  of 
Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power; 
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would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  ro  too  1  Many  i 
times  he  fell  into  those  thin^i^  could  not  escape 
laughter:  aswhen  he  said  in  the  |>erson  of  Caesar,  j 
one  speaking  to  him :  ‘  Caesar,  thou  dost  me 
wrong.’  He  replied :  ‘  Ca*sar  did  never  wrong 
but  with  just  cause,’  and  such-like  ;  which  were 
ridiculous.  But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  , 
virtues.  There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  | 
praised  than  to  be  pardoned.”  | 

Jonson  was  sudden  and  fierce  in  his  re-  ' 
sentments,  both  with  hand  and  j:>en.  In 
early  life  he  killed  an  antagonist  in  a  duel 
with  swords,  one  Gabriel  a  player,  and 
lay  long  in  prison  in  coiwquence ;  and  he 
told  Drummond  that  he  beat  Marston, 
and  took  his  pistols  from  him.  The  verses 
on  Inigo  Jones,  with  whom  he  quarreled 
after  having  been  long  a  fellow-laborer  in 
the  Court  Masques^  are  tis  scurrile  railing 
as  W!is  ever  vente<l,  and  his  works  contain 
abundant  proof  that  he  was  neither  nice 
nor  sparing  in  invective.  But  his  quarrels 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  long-lived  lie 
was  reconciled  to  both  Dekker  and  Mars¬ 
ton,  his  greatest  literary  foes ;  and  he 
w'ithdrew  his  attack  on  Inigo  Jones  in  the 
fear  of  its  injuring  his  own  interests  at  , 
court ;  a  result,  however,  which  he  was 
not  successful  in  warding  off.  His  em-  i 
ployinent  both  in  the  court  and  in  the  city  , 
was  withdrawn  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  I 
8|>ent  some  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
penury  and  misery,  confined  to  his  house  ' 
111  Westminster  by  painful  and  complicated  I 
disease.  A  brief  ray  of  pity  from  the  j 
Earl  of  Newcastle  and  the  King  gilded  ; 
his  final  hours.  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1637,  and  lies  buried  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  under  his  terse  and  well- 
known  epitaph  :  “  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  !” 

No  question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  I 
which  are  Jonson’s  masterpieces :  ' 

“  The  Fox,  the  Alchymist,  and  Silent  Woman, 

Done  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  outdone  by  no 
man.” 

These  stand  quite  apart  from  all  his 
other  efforts — from  the  freer  but  less  ma¬ 
tured  and  less  characteristic  efforts  of  his  i 
earlier  years,  such  as  The  Cn»e  is  Altered,  j 
and  Erery  Man  in  his  Humor — from  his  i 
two  great  but  unwieldy  tragedies,  and  i 
from  his  later  comedies,  marked  by  vari-  j 
ous  degrees  of  decadence.  The  infinite  I 
superiority  of  these  three  as  a  clas.s  is  ap-  | 
parent ;  but  there  has  been  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  their  relative  excel¬ 
lence.  For  ourselves,  we  should  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  reverse  the  order  in  which  the 


popular  distich  above  has  arranged  them. 
Gifford  gave  the  palm  to  The  Alchymist ; 
but  The  For.  has  always  had  a  certain 
prescriptive  claim  to  the  first  place.  It 
perhaps  displays  in  greater  force  than  any 
other  all  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of 
its  author’s  genius ;  but  if  it  shine,  as  it 
unquestionably  does,  with  his  excellences, 
it  bears  at  the  same  time  more  deeply  than 
the  other  two  the  stamp  of  his  defects.  It 
is  a  vast  effort  of  wit  and  invention  ;  but 
the  effort  is  too  overt.  It  is  planneil  with 
consummate  art,  and  conducted  with  ex¬ 
quisite  skill ;  but  the  rigorous  conditions 
of  art  under  which  it  is  written  are  not 
sufficiently  disguised.  It  wants  breadth, 
grace,  ami  freedom.  We  feel  shut  in  by 
fenees  of  conventional  criticism  and  walls 
of  learning.  Jonson  wanted,  above  all 
things,  discursiveness  and  flexibility  of 
im.agination ;  and  The  For  is  far  more 
narrow  and  rigid  than  either  The  Silent 
Woman  or  The  Alchymist.  The  mono¬ 
tony  of  rhythm  and  mode  of  expression, 
which  gives  a  labored  and  strained  air  to 
all  his  plays  written  in  verse,  and  makes 
us  ever  sensible  of  an  artificial  atmo¬ 
sphere,  is  here  more  than  usually  promi¬ 
nent.  The  plays  of  Shaks|>eare  spring  like 
branching  trees  from  the  ground,  and  the 
fresh  winds  and  sparkling  light  play 
through  their  foliage:  but  Jonson’s  are 
inner  rooms,  like  the  theater  in  which 
they  were  to  be  acted ;  the  air  is  heavy, 
and  the  lights  are  oil.  In  Shakspe.are, 
every  character  has  a  separate  language, 
and  every  play  a  separate  cast  of 
meter.  In  Jonson,  the  fools,  the  knaves, 
the  scholaia,  the  courtiers,  the  gentlemen, 
the  women — those  who  are  most  elevated, 
of  w'hom  there  are  few,  and  those  who 
are  most  debased,  of  w’hom  there  are 
many — all  speak  in  the  same  set  form,  the 
same  style,  to  borrow  a  word  usually  em¬ 
ployed  only  of  composition  in  writing.  It 
IS  as  if  they  had  all  learned  to  speak  from 
one  school ma.ster,  with  a  very  distinctive 
manner  of  his  own.  It  is  not  that  their 
language  and  ideas  are  indistinguishable, 
it  is  not  of  this  we  are  now^  speaking ;  but 
that  there  is  a  certain  system  of  collocat¬ 
ing  words,  a  cast  of  uttenance  common  to 
them  all.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  thing 
that  strikes  one  in  reading  jtlays  in  a  for¬ 
eign  language  not  }>ertectly  familiar  to  us ; 
the  same  which  all,  except  the  very 
greatest  scholars,  and  perhaps  they  too, 
if  they  would  confess  it.,  feel  in  reading 
Aristophanes,  or  Plautus,  or  Terence.  It 
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arises  in  these  cases  mainly,  no  doubt,  I 
from  a  want  of  susceptibility  to  niceties 
of  difference  which  do  exist,  if  w'e  could 
perceive  them ;  but  in  Jonson  these  dif¬ 
ferences  are  in  a  great  degree  really  al>- , 
sent.  His  familiarity  with  the  classical  j 
drama,  which,  as  we  have  said,  must  al- 1 
w’ays  seem  to  a  modern  more  hoiiiogene-  i 
ous  in  expression  than  it  really  is,  no  | 
doubt  tende<l  to  blind  him  to  his  own  de- ; 
ficiency  in  this  respect.  He  watits,  in- 1 
deed,  all  those  minor  arts  of  distinguish-  j 
ing  his  persons  which  suggest  themselves  ' 
intuitively  to  many  inferior  minds,  an<l 
make  indeed  with  them,  part  of  the  cha-  ; 
racter  conceived.  But  Jonson  ran  every  ' 
thing  thiough  the  filter  of  his  owmi  pre-  j 
conceived  ideas  of  propriety  of  expres- 1 
sion.  Y  ou  must  read  him  very  attentive-  j 
ly  to  see  how  true  and  markeil  his  dis- , 
tinctions  really  are ;  for  though  not  deep,  ' 
they  are  both  marked  and  true,  and  in  a  | 
hasty  first  |K‘rusal  you  may  sometimes  be 
confosed  as  to  who  is  speaking.  But  this 
is  a  blemish  much  more  jmmiinent  in  the 
closet  than  on  the  stage.  A  certain  lim- 1 
itedness  lies  deep  in  the  wdiole  nature  of ; 
Jonson.  You  can  not  say  absolutely  his  , 
mind  is  a  narrow  one,  in  some  respects  it  ] 
seems  broad  and  comprehensive;  but  it  ! 
is  one  of  those  minds  with  rigid  palp.able  ! 
boundaries,  within  which  you  are  always  , 
sensible  of  being  confined.  This  is  pecu-  i 
liarly  true  of  his  imagination  ;  there  is  j 
always  a  certain  prisoned  air  about  it.  I 
Its  highest  characteristic  is  its  great  j 
constructive  }>ower.  His  best  plots  are 
strikingly  go^;  clear,  even  when  com- 1 
plex  ;  well  knit,  skillfully  developed.  In  | 
many  of  them — as  in  Abj*.,  and  still  j 
more  in  The  Silent  Wom-an — the  denoue¬ 
ment  lies  absolutely  hidden  up  to  the  very 
last  scene,  and  is  then  made  w'ith  singular 
sharpness  and  clearness ;  the  ktiot  seems 
cut  by  a  razor  rather  than  (lisentangled. 
The  unities  are  obsert’ed  with  great  but 
not  slavish  strictness;  for  Jonson,  though 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  ancients,  had 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  subservience 
either  in  his  art  or  in  his  life.  He  departs 
as  he  sees  occasion  from  the  rules  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  authority  and  ancient  practice, 
and  many  of  his  plays  are  mo<lels  of  care¬ 
ful  and  ingenious  construction.  Each 
scene  supports  the  next,  every  speech  for-  j 
wards  the  action  ;  ami  the  folds  of  the  i 
plot  arc  complicated  without  confusion, 
and  smoothed  in  the  end  without  force. 
Uis  constructive  skill  specially  adapted 


him  for  writing  mas4]ues ;  and  in  these 
the  rich  and  varied  scope  afforded  for 
scenic  display,  and  the  ingenuity  aud  fer¬ 
tility  of  mind  employed  in  the  devices 
contrast  strongly  with  the  poverty  of  the 
poetical  part ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  Jonson’s  harvest  of  poetry  is  w'on 
from  a  land  naturally  poor  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  enriched  by  high  cultivation. 
His  mind  was  pow'erful  and  energetic, 
and  rich  in  the  resources  accumulated  by 
a  vast  memory  and  an  unflagging  imlus- 
try.  He  came  to  poetry  as  to  a  great 
and  worthy  t:i.sk,  amt  bending  his  faculties 
to  it  with  all  the  force  of  which  they  were 
capable,  he  achieved  great  things ;  but 
his  work  bears  the  marks  of  Ins  toil. 
Every  stone  in  his  stately  and  finished 
edifices  is  marked  wdth  the  hammer.  The 
sj>ecial  imagination  of  the  poet — as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  which  either  con¬ 
ceives  without  creation,  or  uses  other  arts 
to  interj»ret  its  creations — is  an  imagimt- 
tion  inseparably  bound  uj»  with  language, 
possessed  by  the  infinite  beauty  and  the 
deepest  subtlest  meaning  of  words,  skilled 
in  their  finest  sympathies,  iiow'erful  to 
make  them  yield  a  meaning  which  another 
could  never  have  extracted  from  them. 
It  is  a  faculty  that  no  study  can  give, 
though  it  may  of  course  strengthen  it;  it 
is  to  the  poet  what  an  eye  for  colors,  and 
a  jiower  to  combine  them,  is  to  the  painter 
— what  an  car  for  harmony  is  to  the  com¬ 
poser.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  poet’s 
art,  so  that  in  the  highest  exercise  of  th.at 
art  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  render¬ 
ing  of  an  idea  in  appropriate  language ; 
but  the  conception  .and  the  words  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  are  a  simultaneous  creation, 
and  the  idea  springs  forth  full-grown  in 
its  panoply  of  radiant  utterance.  Hence 
the  highest  poetry  can  not  be  transhated. 
You  may  do  tw'o  things:  you  may,  as 
precisely  as  the  two  languages  will  .admit, 
furnish  the  naked  idea  and  the  equivalent 
words ;  or  you  may  write  a  new  poem, 
completely  mastering  the  whole  meaning 
and  poetry  of  the  original,  and  reproduc¬ 
ing  it  in  its  true  poetic  form  in  your  own 
language :  but  in  neither  case  can  you 
convey  to  one  ignorant  of  the  tnmslated 
language  precisely  the  same  emotions  and 
sugg^estions  that  would  have  been  roused 
in  him  by  a  perusal  of  the  original.  You 
can  not  sunder  spirit  and  flesh.  But  Ben 
,Tonson  alw'ays  wrote  on  the  assumption 
that  you  could.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  he  never  struck  out  at  one  flash  a  line 
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or  a  pliraee  in  which  the  expression  was 
the  solely  appropriate  and  indissoluble 
c^arment  of  tlie  ineaninp  ;  but  such  lines 
are  most  rare  in  him.  In  this  respect — 
and  it  is  a  most  essential  one — he  stands 
far  below  others  of  that  great  dramatic 
age  who  in  many  other  resjKJCts — in  judg¬ 
ment,  in  vigor,  in  art,  in  knowledge — 
must  yield  him  dtie  precedence  ;  far  below 
(to  put  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  and  Beau¬ 
mont  aside)  Ford ;  l>elow  Hey  wood, 
Marston,  Middleton,  and  Webster;  far, 
far  below  Marlowe,  and  even  Massinger, 
who,  great  as  he  is,  is  not  among  the  first 
in  the  possession  of  the  s| fecial  poetic 
fiiculty.  Jonson  never  forces  language 
till  it  cracks  with  the  strain  imposeci  on 
it,  in  striving  to  convey  something  which 
language  scarcely  can  convey.  He  never 
would  have  sj)oken  of : 

“  lloa Ten’s  cherubim  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  wiml." 

He  thought  that  to  make  Caesar  say, 

“Caesar  did  neverwrongbut  with  just  cause,”* 

w'as  absolute  nonsense ;  and  so  it  would 
be  in  any  other  man’s  mouth ;  but  in 
Cte.sar’s  month,  can  any  thing  more  fully 
express  the  sweeping  self-centered  ambi¬ 
tion,  the  inordinate  self-ieliance  of  the 
mind,  than  this  sort  of  as8umi>tion  that  a 
thing  which  from  any  other  would  Im‘  a 
wrong,  or  even  in  its  own  nature  was  so, 
yet,  coming  from  him,  the  relations  in 
which  it  stood  were  so  mighty,  so  distinct 
from  all  others,  as  to  be  capable  of  giving 
it  an  impress  of  right  ?  Can  any  thing 
be  conceived  more  im]>erious  than  the 
haughty  claim  which  lies  hidden  in  the 
words,  that  Caesar’s  needs  had  power  to 
change  the  moral  aspects  of  things  ?  This 
way  of  conveying  meanings  by  suggestion 
rather  than  expression  was  intolerable  to 
Jiinson  ;  there  is  nothing  he  treats  with 
more  contempt  than  the  absence  of  a 
8|)ecific  me.ming  definitely  expressed.  His 
own  stylo,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  is 
often  harsh  and  cumbrous ;  but  he  never 


*  This  lino  ia  nut  to  be  found  in  Shakspearc’g 
printed  works ;  but  Jonson’s  stricture  ia  pretty  good 
evidence  Shakspeare  once  tised  it.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  the  only  phra.so  at  all  like  it  now  to  be  found 
in  Juliw  Ccuar,  could  have  been  utterly  misquoted 
by  one  whose  memory  was  so  Kood  as  JonsonV. 
Probably  he  beard  tlie  line  he  quotes  at  the  theater ; 
and  very  possibly  too  it  was  altered  on  his  remon¬ 
strance,  for  a  poet  may  write  what  is  good,  and  find 
himself  unable  to  defend  it. 


wrote  without  knowing  with  exactness 
what  he  meant  to  say  ;  and  though  occa¬ 
sionally  there  may  be  some  obscurity, 
from  a  j>edantic  or  involved  form  of  ex¬ 
pression,  there  is  a  certain  unmistakable 
meaning  always  there.  For  what  he 
esteemed  corrrectnees,  he  thought  no  sac¬ 
rifice  too  great.  It  was  his  habit  to  write 
his  poetry  by  first  setting  down  his  ideas 
in  prose,  and  then  translating  them  into 
verse.  It  is  im|>ossible  to  believe  he  al¬ 
ways  followed  this  course,  because  he  has 
written  a  little,  though  ver^  little,  genuine 
j)oetry  ;  but  the  mass  of  his  writings  very 
well  bear  out  his  statement  to  Drummond, 
that  this  was  his  mode  of  writing.  He 
learned  it,  he  said,  from  his  master  Cam¬ 
den.  Jonson ’s  language  is  copious,  ner¬ 
vous,  exact,  discriminating,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  felicitous ;  and  his  metaphors, 
which  arc  a  ])art  of  the  poet’s  language, 
run  in  the  same  track — they  are  very 
rarely  indeed  of  the  essence  of  his  matter. 
His  will  enters  largely  into  his  iniagination ; 
he  gives  it  a  narrow  field,  and  compels  it 
to  exhaust  it.  Hence  he  seeks  effect  by 
the  cumulation  of  ideas  and  epithets.  His 
studied  poetical  outbursts,  among  which 
may  be  specially  indicated  the  speeches  of 
Volpone  and  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  are 
all  in  the  nature  of  minute  and  highly 
worked  description.  This  ia  work  in 
which  knowledge  and  learningtell.  Hence, 
too,  his  comic  genius  is  a  genius  of  cari¬ 
cature  and  exaggeration.  He  takes  a 
character  or  a  situation,  and  confining 
himself  strictly  to  it,  exhausts  with  a  won¬ 
derful  skill  and  perseverance  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  satire  and  ridicule  that  can  be 
found  in  it.  Shakspeare  is  always  playing 
on  the  edge  of  his  subject,  and  pni'siiing 
it  along  the  infinite  threads  which  unite 
it  with  other  things.  Jonson  is  always 
concentrated  on  the  very  matter  in  hand, 
which  he  cuts  off  from  its  connec¬ 
tion  and  considers  apart,  turns  it 
round  and  inside  out,  and  drains  to  the 
very  dregs  all  its  elements  of  humor. 

“  He  hath  consumed  a  whole  night,”  so 
he  told  Drummond,  “  in  lying  looking  to 
his  great  toe,  about  which  he  hath  seen 
Tartars  and  Turks,  Homans,  and  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  fight  in  his  imagination.”  This 
is  vastly  characteristic.  Observe  the  joo/nf- 
d'apjmi  which  he  takes  in  his  great  toe, 
and  how  he  deals  with  definite  warrioi’s 
about  whom  he  knows  something.  Hav¬ 
ing  this  tangible  ground  w’ork,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  changes  he  can  ring,  or  the 
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extremes  his  fancy  can  reconcile  ;  on  that 
little  space  he  can  marshal  his  armies  with 
varied  adventures  the  whole  night.  There 
is  something  very  remarkable  in  this  |)a- 
tient  occupation  of  the  imagination  with 
one  theme,  which  is  observable  in  all 
Johnson's  writings.  Out  of  how  few  and 
narrow  elements  is  Th^  Var  constructed 
Volpone,  a  rich  Venetian,  feigns  sickness, 
and  at  last  death  ;  and  he  and  his  parasite 
Mosca  play  wdth  the  hopes  of  those  who, 
building  on  being  remembered  in  his  will, 
visit  him  in  his  supposed  last  hours  with 
costly  presents.  The  H(rredipet(v  are 
Voltore,  Corvino,  Corbaecio,  the  Vulture, 
the  Oow,  and  the  Kaven ;  and  though 
well  distinguished,  have  all  a  close  family 
relationship  as  birds  of  prey ;  and  the 
whole  comic  gist  of  the  play  turns  on  the 
mode  in  which  they  debase  themselves  in 
their  pursuit  of  the  inheritance,  and  are 
beguiled  and  brought  to  shame.  Celia 
anil  Bonario  inspire  us  with  no  interest, 
and  Sir  Politick  Would-be  and  his  wife 
are  mere  excrescences,  who  weary  us  with 
their  laborious  displays  of  far-fetched  ab¬ 
surdities.  The  termination  of  the  play  is 
peculiar  and  characteristic.  Jonson  in 
many  respects  lived  after  the  free  ideas 
of  his  time ;  but  his  plays  stand  apart  from 
those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  in 
the  absence  of  that  utter  licentiousness 
not  only  of  language  but  of  idea,  and  that 
willful  disregard  of  all  moral  distinctions, 
which  so  often  marks  them.  Jonson  has 
not  the  purity  of  Shakspeare,  he  is  often 
far  from  cleanly  in  his  mirth  ;  but  his  plays 
are  generally  arranged  on  the  assumption 
of  the  existence  of  abiding  moral  tniths, 
and  the  propriety  of  their  observance,  i 
He  is  severe,  if  not  to  himself,  at  least 
to  others ;  and  in  The  Fox  he  feels  no 
compunction  in  sentencing  the  witty 
Mosca,  who  has  amnsed  ns  so  gayly  through 
five  acts,  to  finish  his  life  in  the  galleys, 
and  in  committing  the  profiise  magnifico 
V^olpone  to  prison  and  irons.  Indeed, 
judgment  so  justly  and  so  sternly  over¬ 
takes  all  the  principal  occupants  of  the 
scene,  as  to  convince  us  that  we  have 
throughout  been  amnsed  with  things 
which  are  not  the  legitimate  subjects  of 
laughter.  And  Jonson  often  thus  errs,  in 
wringing  his  comedy  out  of  the  baser 
vices  and  out  of  degraded  natures.  This 
latter  defect  casts  its  stain  over  all  the  I 
inexhaustible  wit,  exquisite  comic  humor,  I 
and  laughable  caricature  of  77ic  Alchy-  \ 
mist  /  one’s  gorge  rises  at  being  confin^  | 
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I  for  five  acts  without  relief  to  the  society 
I  of  such  utter  scoundrels,  knaves,  and  fools 
•  as  are  here  brought  together.  If  all  Henry 
I  the  Fourth  were  made  'out  of  Dame 
Quickljr,  Doll  Tearsheet,  Poins,  Bardolph, 
and  Pistol,  even  with  Sir  John  and  the 
Prince  to  bear  them  through,  we  should 
tire  of  their  society.  But  that  is  nothing 
to  what  we  have  here :  there  a  certain 
airiness  gives  grace  to  the  real  wickedness 
— it  is  not  vice  we  see,  but  only  the  hu¬ 
morous  side  of  vice:  but  in  Jonson,  the 
'  depravity  itself  is  insisted  upon ;  the 
coarse  body  of  the  thing  is  painted ; 
its  re.al  native  deformity  not  only  undis¬ 
guised,  but  elaborately  set  out ;  and  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  its  depths  mocked  with 
'  jests  so  cniel  and  heartless — the  redeem¬ 
ing  elements  of  good  yet  there  so  remorse¬ 
lessly  thrust  out  of  sight — that  the  whole 
I  savors  somewhat  of  dancing  over  a 
'  graveyard,  and  a  certain  savor  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  clank  of  dea<l  bones  mingles 
in  the  orgie. 

Subtle,  an  old  cheating  alchymist  and 
fortune-teller;  Face,  a  cunning  bold  rogue; 
and  Doll  Common,  whose  name  indicates 
her  profession — get  possession  of  a  house 
in  London  deserted  on  account  of  the 
plague,  and  confederate  together  to  cheat 
all  they  can  bring  into  their  toils.  Dapper, 
a  lawyer’s  clerk,  comes  to  them  for  a  spirit 
to  secure  him  luck  at  play;  Drugger,  a 
tobacco-man,  wants  charms  to  secure  him 
custom ;  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  a  nobler 
victim,  is  deluded  into  the  conviction  that 
he  is  on  the  jmint  of  grasping  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone,  and  indulges  in  gorgeous 
dreams  of  luxury  ami  magnificence;  Trib¬ 
ulation  Wholesome  wants  gold  made  for 
the  uses  of  the  fanatical  brethren.  The 
wav  in  which  these  and  others  are  tricked 
an<i  made  fools  of  by  the  confederates, 
and  the  infinite  ingenuity  with  which  the 
detection  that  seems  constantly  at  hand  is 
staved  off,  make  the  staple  of  the  play ; 
which  ends  in  the  general  confusion  and 
rout  of  all  concerned,  and  the  return  of  the 
surprised  owner  to  his  desecrated  house. 

Jonson  is  himself  in  his  descriptions  ot 
alchemv ;  he  seems,  with  his  usual  indus¬ 
try  ani  love  of  exact  reality,  to  have 
mastered  the  whole  pretended  science,  as 
the  first  step  towards  destroying  it  by 
ridicule.  Ilis  elaborate  display  of  terms 
of  art ;  his  vivification,  mortification,  and 
cohobation ;  his  ultimntn  eupjdmum  auri, 
lapis  philosophu'us,  and  kte  riryinis;  his 
lato,  azoch,  rernich,  chibrit,  and  heaut.arit. 
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with  a  thouHand  others — seem  more  wean> 
some  to  us  than  they  did  to  hearers  of  his 
own  time,  when  the  false  arts  of  gold¬ 
making  and  star-gazing  were  as  much,  or 
perhaps  even  more,  in  vogue  than  table- 
turning  .and  spirit-rapping  now  are  among 
ourselves.  The  whole  thing  is  conducted 
with  wonderful  spirit,  and  must  be  still 
bettea  on  the  stage  than  in  the  closet. 
The  variety  of  comic  situation ;  the  mock- 
solemnity  of  Subtle ;  Face’s  iinpeiturbable 
impudence,  witty  speech,  and  inexhausti¬ 
ble  readiness  of  device,  and  the  contriisted 
humors,  vain  hopes,  and  deserved  disa{>- 
pointinents  of  the  various  dupes — make 
up  a  play  which  one  can  never  sulhciently 
admire  and  laugh  at,  and  which  yet  one 
can  never  entirely  conquer  one’s  repug¬ 
nance  for.  It  is  like  playing  at  mud-pies  I 
in  the  kennel  on  a  magniticent  scale.  I 
The  Silent  Woman  is  far  plea.santer ;  | 
lighter,  freer,  more  humane.  Its  being  iu  { 
prose,  instead  of  Jonson’s  usual  prosaic  : 
verse,  gives  it  a  great  advantage.  It  is  : 
the  prototype  of  such  comedies  as  She  i 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  The  School  for  i 
Scandal,  but  on  a  scale  far  more  massive  ! 
and  elaborate  than  any  thing  the  later  | 
stage  can  show ;  anil  it  probably  exceeds  j 
in  real  comic  vis  any  English  play  except 
those  of  Shakspeare.  The  luxe  and  Al-  \ 
ehymist,  though  the  materials,  of  the  lat-  , 
ter  at  least,  are  purely  English,  have  yet 
something  in  their  cast  and  conduct  w'hich  | 
makes  them  read  like  Terence,  a  thousand  I 
times  enriched  and  elaborated.  The  Silent  | 
Woman,  on  the  contrary,  though,  curi-  j 
ously  enough,  foundeil  on  a  hint  from  a 
Greek  sophist,  and  full  of  classical  quota¬ 
tions  interwoven  into  the  matter  of  it,  is 
thoroughly  modem  and  native.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  London.  Morose  is  an  elderly 
gentleman  with  an  ins.ane  susceptibility  to  : 
noise.  He  has  taken  refuge  from  street 

outcries  in  a  passage  without  thoroughfare, 
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nailed  outside,  and  admits  the  society  of 
nobody  but  Cutbeard,  a  silent  barber,  ' 
and  servants  who  answer  him  only  by  | 
mute  signs.  He  is  on  the  look-out  for  a 
dumb  wife,  with  the  object  of  disinherit¬ 
ing  his  nephew  8ir  Eugenie  Dauphine ;  j 
wlio,  on  his  side,  has  found  a  young  lady 
in  his  interests,  whom,  with  the  confed¬ 
eracy  of  a  friend  and  the  silent  barber, 
who  is  a  traitor  to  his  master,  he  pro- ' 
poses  to  pass  off  on  his  uncle.  The  con-  ' 
versation  of  the  young  gallants  is  easy,  ] 
spirited,  and  witty,  and  gives  us  perhaps  i 


I  the  best  insight  we  have  into  the  manners 
and  intercourse  of  the  young  men  of 
fashion  of  the  day.  These  are  contrasted 
^  with  two  ridiculous  would-be  leaders  of 
I  ton — Sir  John  Daw,  who  is  a  professed 
I  poet  and  man  of  learning,  and  an  arrant 
!  gull,  as  his  name  indicates ;  and  Sir  Ain- 
I  orous  La-Foole,  a  mass  of  fasliionable 
I  affectation  and  shallowness,  proud  in  his 
I  descent  from  the  most  ancient  and  wide- 
!  ly-distributed  family  of  the  Fooles.  We 


something  like,  and  yet  very  different 
from,  the  Trecieuses  liidicules  of  Moliere. 
Sir  John  Daw  is  a  professed  servant  of 
Dauphire’s  protegee  the  Silent  Lady,  and 
La-Foole  has  arranged  a  fine  dinner  at 
which  she  is  to  be  introduced  to  the  ladies 
of  the  college.  Truewit,  who  is  not  at 
first  in  the  plot  of  his  friend  Dauphine, 
bearing  that  Morose  contemplates  matri¬ 
mony,  thinks  to  do  his  friend  a  clever 
service ;  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  post,  gains 
admittance  to  Morose’s  house,  where,  en¬ 
forcing  his  admonition  with  the  music  of 
a  large  horn,  ho  thunders  into  his  ears  an 
eloquent  denunciation  of  marriage,  and 
leaves  the  unfortunate  old  gentleman 
nearly  dead.  “  Come,  have  me  to  my 
chamber,”  says  he,  in  a  state  of  melancholy 
prostration,  w'hen  his  tormentor  leaves 
him ;  “  but  first  shut  the  door.”  “  O 
Cutbeard,  Cutbeard,  Cutbeard  I  here  has 
been  a  cut-throat  with  me ;  help  me  into 
my  bed,  and  give  me  physic  with  thy 
counsel.”  Truewit  boasts  to  Dauphine 
that  he  has  effectually  frightened  his  uncle 
out  of  matrimony,  and  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  reproaches  of  his  friend  for  having 
destroyed  his  cherished  scheme.  This  is 
interrupted  by  Cutbeard,  who  comes  to 
say  that  all  is  for  the  best ;  for  Morose  is 
so  enraged  at  the  intrusion,  which  he  sup¬ 
poses  to  have  been  managed  by  Dauphine, 


L.ady  that  very  day,  and  has  sent  Cut- 
be.ard  for  her  and  a  parson.  The  Silent 
Woman’s  interview  with  Morose  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  He  admires  her  beauty  and 
modesty,  his  only  difficulty  is  that  she  can 
scarcely  be  made  to  speak  at  all,  and 
when  she  does,  it  is  so  low  he  has  to 
make  her  say  every  thing  twice  over. 
She  refers  all  things  to  his  superior  wis¬ 
dom  ;  and  Morose  is  in  an  ecstasy  of  hafi- 
piness  at  having  found  a  partner  who 
exceeds  in  reticence  and  taciturnity  his 
fondest  hopes,  and  he  triumphs  in  antici- 
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pation  over  the  diwippointed  ex|)ootation8  ' 
of  hJa  nephew.  He,  on  his  t^ide,  secure  in 
the  marriacre,  is  determined  to  invade  his 
uncle  with  the  noisiest  possible  celebration 
of  his  nuptials.  He  and  his  friends  ar¬ 
range  to  divert  La-Foole’s  grand  party 
into  Morose’s  house ;  and  a  oerttun  Cap¬ 
tain  Otter,  famous  for  his  alternate  servile 
submission  to  his  wife  in  her  presence, 
and  his  bold  and  passionate  execration  of 
her  in  her  absence,  and  for  his  ridiculous 
humors  in  drinking  from  his  three  favorite 
cups,  which  he  calls  his  bear,  his  bull,  and 
his  horse,  is  to  be  of  the  party.  To  give 
a  further  eest  to  the  jest,  and  to  aocnm- 
olate  horrors  on  the  head  of  poor  Morose, 
they  hire  all  the  musicians  they  can  get, 
especially  truraj^ets  and  drums.  Cut- 
beard  obeys  his  master’s  injunctions,  and 
supplies  him  with  a  parson  well  suited  to  his 
humor;  “one  that  has  (Witched  a  <5old, sir, 
and  (Min  8(Mircie  be  heard  six  inches  off ;  as 
if  he  spoke  out  of  a  bulrush  that  were  not 
picked,  or  his  throat  were  full  of  pith 
and  the  next  scene  o})cn8  immediately 
after  the  performance  of  the  ceremony 
which  has  united  Morose  and  Epiccene. 
There  are  few  things  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  (x>roio  drama  equal  to  this  situation, 
when  Morose  finds,  to  his  inexpressible 
consternation,  that  the  lady  to  whom  he 
has  just  been  bound  by  indissoluble  ties 
has  a  (mncealed  tongue  and  temper  of  her 
own  ;  and  when,  to  add  to  his  misery,  he 
is  invaded  by  the  whole  (M)mpany  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,  collegians,  fools,  and  musicians. 
Fortunately  part  of  it  is  decent  enough  to 
bear  quotation : 

“  SCKVE  II. 

A  Room  in  Morose’s  Iloxue. 

•  Enter  Morosk,  Epicocke,  Parson,  and  Citbeard. 

Mor.  Sir,  there’s  an  angel  for  yourself,  and  a 
bra(^e  of  angels  for  your  (W)ld.  Muse  not  at  this 
manage  of  my  bounty.  It  is  fit  we  should  thank 
fortune,  double  to  nature,  for  any  benefit  she 
confers  upon  us ;  besides,  it  is  your  imperfec¬ 
tion,  but  my  8ola(%. 

Par.  [jtpeal'n  at  having  a  a>ld.'\  I  thank  your 
worship ;  so  it  is  mine,  now. 

Mor.  What  says  he,  Cutbeard  ? 

Cvt.  He  says,  pratto,  sir,  whensoever  your 
worship  needs  him,  he  can  be  ready  with  the 
like.  He  got  this  cold  with  sitting  up  late,  and 
singing  catches  with  cIoth-worker& 

Mor.  No  more.  I  thank  him. 

Par.  God  keep  your  worship,  and  give  y(ru 
much  joy  with  your  fair  spouse ! — uh,  uh,  uh  I 

Mor.  Oh  1  oh  1  stay,  Cutbeard !  let  him  give  me 


five  sliillings  of  my  money  back.  As  it  is  bounty 
to  reward  benefits,  so  it  is  equity  to  mulct  in¬ 
juries.  I  will  have  it  What  says  he? 

Cler.  He  can  not  change  it,  sir. 

I  Mor.  It  must  be  changed. 

I  Cut.  Gough  again.  [.4#i<fo  to  Parton. 

j  Mor.  What  says  he  ? 

I  Cut.  He  will  cough  out  the  rest,  sir. 

!  Par.  Uh,  uh,  uh  I 

Mor.  Away,  away  witli  him?  stop  his  mouth ! 

I  away  !  I  forgive  it — 

[Exit  Cut.  thrusting  out  thxPar. 

Epi.  Fie,  ma.stcr  Morose,  that  vou  will  use 
'  this  violen<re  to  a  man  of  the  church. 

Mor.  How  1 

Epi.  It  docs  not  become  your  gravity,  or 
I  breeding,  as  you  pretend  in  court,  to  have 
offered  this  outrage  on  a  waterman,  or  any 
more  boisterous  creature,  much  leas  on  a  man 
,  of  his  civil  coat 
I  Mor.  You  can  speak,  then! 

Em.  Yes,  sir. 

Mor.  Speak  out,  I  mean. 

I  Epi.  Ay,  sir.  Why,  did  you  think  you  had 
1  married  a  statue,  or  a  motion  only  ?  one  of  tl»c 
!  French  puppets,  with  the  eyes  turned  with  a 
wire  ?  or  some  innocent  out  of  the  hospital,  that 
would  stand  with  her  hands  thus,  and  a  plaise 
mouth,  and  look  upon  you  ? 

I  Mor.  0  immodesty !  a  manifest  woman ! 
W’hat,  Cutbeard ! 

I  Epi.  Nay,  never  quarrel  with  Cutbeard,  sir ; 

I  it  is  too  late  now.  I  confess  it  doth  bate  some- 
1  what  of  the  modesty  I  had,  when  I  writ  simply 
I  maid :  but  I  hope  I  shall  make  it  a  stock  still 
!  competent  to  the  estate  and  dignity  of  your 
wife. 

Mor.  She  can  talk ! 

Epi.  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

Enter  Mite. 

Mor.  What,  sirrah  I  None  of  my  knaves 
there  ?  where  is  this  impostor  Cutbea^  ? 

[Mute  make!  tignt. 

Epi.  Speak  to  him,  fellow,  speak  to  him  1  I'll 
have  none  of  this  coacted  unnatural  dumbness  in 
my  hou.se,  in  a  family  where  I  govern. 

[Exit  Mute. 

Mor.  She  is  my  regent  already  1  I  have 
married  a  Penthesilea,  a  Semiramis;  sold  my 
liberty  to  a  distaff. 

Enter  Truewit. 

True.  ^Vhere’8  master  Morose  ? 

Mor.  Is  he  come  again?  Lord  have  mercy 
I  upon  me  1 

i  True.  I  wish  you  all  joy,  mistress  Epicoene, 
with  your  grave  and  honorable  match. 

Epi.  I  return  you  the  thanks,  master  True¬ 
wit,  so  friendly  a  wish  deserves. 

Mor.  She  has  acquaintance  too ! 

True.  God  save  you,  sir,  and  give  you  all 
j  contentment  in  your  fair  choice,  here !  Before, 
I  I  was  the  bird  of  night  to  you,  the  owl ;  but 
j  now  I  am  the  messenger  of  peace,  a  dove,  and 
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bring  you  the  glad  wishes  of  many  friends  to 
the  celebration  of  this  good  hour. 

Mot.  What  hour,  sir? 

TVw.  Your  marriage  hour,  sir.  I  commend 
your  resolution,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
Angers  I  laid  afore  you,  in  the  mice  of  a  night- 
crow,  would  yet  go  on,  and  be  yourself.  It 
shows  you  are  a  man  constant  to  your  own  ends, 
and  upright  to  your  purposes,  that  would  not 
be  put  off  with  left-handed  cries." 

lie  tells  him  the  barber  has  betrayed  him, 
and  announces  the  arrival  of  company  to 
felicitate  him : 

“  Mor.  Rar  my  doors !  bar  my  doors  I 
Where  are  all  my  eaters !  my  mouths,  now  ? — 

Enter  Sertantt. 

Bar  up  my  doors,  you  varlets ! 

Ept,  He  is  a  varlet  that  stirs  to  such  an 
office.  Let  them  stand  open.  I  would  see  him 
tiuit  dares  move  his  eyes  toward  it  Shall  I 
have  a  barricado  made  against  my  friends,  to 
be  barred  of  any  pleasure  they  can  bring  in  to 
me  with  their  honorable  visitation  ? 

.  [Exeunt  Ser. 

Mor.  0  Amazonian  impudence  I" 

She  forgets  his  hatred  of  noise  in  joining 
Truewit  in  overwhelming  the  barber  with 
witty  curses ;  but  soon  the  crowd  of  visit¬ 
ors  breaks  in  like  a  sea,  and  overwhelms 
him.  Epiccene  receives  them  with  all  the 
gnu'^s  of  a  fine  lady,  welcomes  them  to 
the  feast ;  and  the  scene  ends  in  the  ladies 
disputing  for  precedence  with  shrill  voices, 
ana  a  grand  crash  of  trumpets  and  drums. 
The  wretched  Morose,  after  an  ineffectual 
resistance,  betakes  himself  to  flight ;  and 
Dauphine  thus  describes  his  city  of  re¬ 
fuge : 

*^Daup.  Oh!  hold  me  up  a  little,  I  shall  go 
away  in  the  Jest  else.  He  has  got  on  his  whole 
nest  of  night-caps,  and  locked  himself  up  in  the 
top  of  the  house,  as  high  as  ever  he  can  climb 
from  the  noise.  I  peeped  in  at  a  cranny,  and 
saw  him  sitting  over  a  cross-beam  of  the  ixvff, 
like  him  on  the  saddler's  horse  in  Fleet-street, 
upright ;  and  he  will  sleep  there." 

The  action  is  now  filled  up  for  some  time 
by  the  ridiculous  humors  of  the  lady  col¬ 
legians  and  the  two  foolish  knights.  The 
former  are  all  betrayed  into  declarations  of 
love  for  Dauphine  by  the  skill  of  Truewit ; 
and  the  latter  are  engaged  in  a  preposter¬ 
ous  quarrel,  into  which  each  separately 
betrays  hb  craven  spirit,  and  voluntarily 
submits  to  be  beaten  by  the  other ;  a  com¬ 
position  of  which  the  wits  take  the  execu¬ 


tion  into  their  own  hands  by  blindfolding 
the  victims.  Morose  comes  among  them 
again,  and  is  terribly  tormented ;  his  new 
wife  affects  to  think  him  mad,  and  his 
misery  culminates  when  he  learns  that  she 
talks  ten  times  worse  in  her  sleep,  and 
snores  like  a  porpoise.  All  his  hopes  turn 
upon  a  divorce,  and  he  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  his  nephew,  and  implore  his 
assistance.  He  goes,  indeed,  himself  to 
the  lawyers ;  but  makes  nothing  of  it. 
There  is  such  a  noise  in  the  court  of 
wrangling  lawyers,  that  he  says  “the  riot 
at  home  is  a  sort  of  calm  midnight  to  it.” 
Hence  he  grasfis  eagerly  at  a  suggestion 
of  Truewk’s,  who  engages  to  provide  him 
w'ith  two  learned  doctors,  who  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  quietly  in  a  chamber  for 
him,  and  satisfy  him  what  hopes  he  may 
entertain  of  getting  rid  of  his  incubus  of 
a  talking  wife.  The  confederates  dress  up 
Otter  as  a  divine,  and  Cutbeard  as  a 
canon-lawyer ;  and  the  two  argue  the 
whole  question  of  the  grounds  of  divorce 
with  unparalleled  humor  and  an  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  decency ;  they  cavil  and  dispute 
over  every  one  of  their  twelve  impedi¬ 
menta.,  with  a  profusion  of  Latin  terms  of 
w'it,  and  with  warming  temper  and  rising 
voices.  E.ach  hoped-for  imiiediment  is  in 
turn  disposed  of  as  inapplicable  to  the 
case  in  iiand.  Daw  and  La-Foole,  who 
plume  themselves  on  a  reputation  for  ir¬ 
resistibility  with  women,  are  seduced  by 
the  wits  to  boast  of  the  favors  of  Epi- 
ciene ;  but  even  this  brings  no  relief  to 
Morose.  Ilis  nephew  at  last  asks  him 
what  he  shall  deserve,  if  he  shall  free  him 
absolutely  and  forever  from  his  unhappy 
condition ;  and  Morose  though  incredu¬ 
lous  of  his  ability,  eagerly  agrees  to  give 
him  an  allowance  for  life,  and  leave  him 
all  his  property  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  eager 
protestations  and  lamentations  of  Epicoene, 
he  signs  deeds  to  this  effect :  and  then 
comes  the  sudden  catastrophe  : 

“ Jffor.  Come,  nephew,  give  me  the  pen ;  I  will 
subscribe  to  any  thing,  and  seal  to  what  thou 
wilt,  for  my  deliverance.  Thou  art  my  restorer. 
Here,  I  deliver  it  thee  as  my  deed.  If  there  be 
a  word  in  it  lacking,  or  writ  with  false  ortho¬ 
graphy,  I  protest  before  [heaven]  I  will  not  take 
the  advantage.  [Return*  the  writinge. 

Dawj^.  Then  here  is  your  release,  sir.  [Taie* 
off  Epieem^a  peruke  and  other  dieguite*.]  You 
have  married  a  boy,  a  gentleman’s  son,  that  I 
have  brought  up  this  half  year  at  my  great 
charges,  and  for  this  composition,  which  I  have 
now  made  with  you.  What  say  you,  master 
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doctor?  ThiK  injustum  impedimentum,  I  hope, 
error  permnta  f 

Ott.  Ye£,  sir,  in  j/rimo  gradu. 

Cut.  In  primo  gradu." 

And  with  this  discovery,  which  comes  in 
startling  suddenness,  not  only  on  the  8j)eo- 
tators,  but  on  all  the  actors,  even  the  con¬ 
federates  of  Dauphine,  the  play  briefly 
winds  up.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  unravel¬ 
ing  of  a  plot  that  has  ever  been  invented ; 
it  is  like  the  pulling  of  a  single  thread 
which  loosens  and  betrays  all  the  structure 
of  a  complex  web.  And  the  play  is  worthy 
of  the  plot ;  it  is  one  of  the  few'  of  Jon- 
son’s  in  which  we  seem  to  be  associating 
with  real  living  people ;  and  Dryden  said 
truly  of  it,  that  “  there  is  more  wit  and 
acuteness  of  fancy  in  it  thiui  in  any  of  lien 
Jonson’s.”  It  does  not  carry  much  of 
praise  to  modem  ears,  to  say  that  the 
time  oocupieii  by  the  events  of  the  j)lay  is 
not  longer  than  that  in  which  they  are 
played,  that  the  continuity  of  scenes  is  al¬ 
most  unbroken,  and  the  change  of  scene 
restricted  to  the  narrowest  limits  ;  but  it 
is  real  praise  to  say  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement, 
it  is  here  obtained  without  the  least  sacri¬ 
fice  of  ease  or  richness. 

We  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  less 
famous  comedies  of  our  author,  though 
raanv  of  them  w'ould  afford  ground  for 
spt'ci-al  criticism.  They  have  all  one  dis¬ 
tinction  common  to  them,  which  Jenson 
himself  admits,  and  w'hich  has  been  patent 
to  all  his  rea<ler8.  They  deal  not  with 
men  so  much  as  with  what  he  calls 
“  humors  ”  of  men.  Every  character  is 
selected  for  some  8])ecial  humor,  and  his 
situations  and  actions  are  all  arranged  so 
as  to  show  this  humor  off*.  In  the  Poet- 
emter,  he  makes  his  opponent  describe  him¬ 
self  (Jonson)  as  “  a  mere  sponge  ;  nothing 
but  humors  and  observation  ;  he  goes  up 
and  down  sucking  from  every  society,  and 
when  he  comes  home  squeezes  himself  dry 
again  and  the  description  is  in  the  main 
a  true  one.  Aubrey  says  he  gatliered 
humors  of  men  daily  wherever  he  went. 
In  his  earlier  plays,  such  as  T/ie  Case  is  Al¬ 
tered  and  Erery  Man  in  his  llumor.,  this 
description  of  ^^►er8onal  eccentricities  is 
united  to  a  body  of  personal  character. 
Kitely  is  a  man,  and  so  is  Bobadil,  how¬ 
ever  caricatured ;  but  in  his  later  comedies, 
such  as  The  Magnetic  Lady  and  A  Tale 
of  a  Tvh.,  his  characters  degenerate  into 
mere  bundles  of  oddities,  and  introduce 


us  to  a  world  ridiculous  enough,  but 
neither  real  nor  natural. 

There  is  little  of  geniality  in  Jonson’s 
writings.  He  is  by  nature  a  satirist,  and 
W’as  possessed  by  a  settled  conviction  that 
the  display  and  satire  of  existing  manners 
was  the  most  legitimate  function  of  com¬ 
edy  ;  and  the  mass  of  all  his  amusement  is 
extracted  either  from  the  caricature  of 
some  individual  monstrosity,  or  from  the 
affected  and  ridiculous  habits  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  class.  He  adopts  Cicero’s  defini¬ 
tion,  “  who  would  have  a  comedy  to  be 
imitatio  vitce,  spendmn  consuetudinis, 
itnaffo  veritatis."  The  court  especially  is 
a  favorite  subject  w'ith  him  ;  and  absurd 
and  overcharged  as  some  of  his  descrip¬ 
tions  seem,  we  must  be  cautious  in  dis¬ 
crediting  them.  Jonson,  though  a  cari- 
caturist,  was  a  keen  and  .accurate  olwerver ; 
he  had  little  tendency  or  |)Ower  to  invent, 
and  a  basis  of  matter-of-fact  no  doubt 
underlies  .all  his  fictions  He  is  one  of  the 
best  and  completest  authorities  we  have 
for  a.scertaining  the  manners  of  the  court 
and  city  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

His  strength  lies  in  his  wit.  Generally 
it  has  a  special  character  of  its  own  :  it  is 
{mnderous  built-up  mirth,  heavy  unsparing 
caricature.  He  lays  on  coat  after  coat  of 
the  same  paint  without  relief  or  variety  ; 
yet  he  covers  a  wider  field  of  wit  than 
most  men,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  8.ay 
in  which  department  he  has  proved  him¬ 
self  most  successful.  The  Pox  is  most 
witty.  The  Silent  Woman  most  humorous. 
The  Alchymist  most  grotesque.  Perhaps 
his  genius  le.an8  most  in  the  latter  direc¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  field  of  laughter  not  much 
occupied  in  the  present  day ;  perhaps  it 
belongs  to  a  coarser  .and  simpler  8t.ate  of 
mind  than  now  prevails.  Such  caricatures 
as  those  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  show  it  in 
its  rudest  forms.  It  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  George  III.:  Smollett  and  Gilray  are 
grotesque,  Sterne  is  often  so.  It  is  the 
element  of  the  ridiculous  that  lies  either  in 
the  native  di8pro[K)rtion  or  in  the  volun¬ 
tary  distoition  of  real  things.  Tl>e  figure 
of  Punch  is  the  type  of  the  grotesque.  It 
deals  much  with  the  disease  and  wretch¬ 
edness  and  baseness  of  human  nature,  and 
is  generally  more  or  less  inhuman.  It  is 
rare  in  Shaksf^eare  :  perhaps  the  Apothe¬ 
cary  in  Romeo  and  Joliet.,  and  Fal8tafl'’8 
ragged  regiment,  are  the  only  instances 
of  it.  In  Jonson,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  common  ;  but  rather  in  its  moral  than 
physical  manifestations.  Rartholomeu) 
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Fair  is  made  m).  of  it,  in  the  most  de¬ 
graded  forms ;  The  Alchymi»t^  The  Staple 
of  News,  The  New  Ittn,  contain  abundant 
specimens  of  it.  His  worst  works  arc  full 
of  instances  of  his  unbounded  power  of 
imagining  ludicrous  situations. 

Junson  wrote  two  tragedies,  S^anus 
and  Catiline.  The  former  is  incompar¬ 
ably  the  better.  His  aim  was  not  to  re¬ 
present  man  under  the  influence  of  deep 
and  moving  passion,  but  to  And  occasion 
for  pompous  periods  and  stately  diction. 
It  was  his  ambition  to  “  do  it  after  the 
high  Homan  fashion.”  He  laments  that 
it  is  not  possible  in  modem  times  “to  ob¬ 
serve  the  old  state  and  splendor  of  dra¬ 
matic  poems but  he  adds,  “in  the  mean 
time,  if  in  truth  of  argument,  dignity^  of 
persons,  gravity  and  height  of  elocution, 
fullness  and  frequency  of  sentence,  I  have 
discharged  the  other  offices  of  a  tragic 

Eoet,  let  not  the  absence  of  these  forms 
c  imputed  to  me.”  And  if  indeed  these 
be  the  only  other  offices  of  the  tragic  poet,  | 
Jonson  has  succeeded  in  tragedy ;  and  in  i 
some  respects  he  has  gone  beyond  these  | 
requisitions,  especially  in  the  character  of : 
Tiberius,  which  displays  great  insight,  | 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  power  and  origin- , 
ality.  The  picture  is  in  great  measure  1 
probably  tnie  to  the  original ;  and  the 
stage  has  no  figure  like  it,  of  deep  and 
crafty  dissimulation  and  unbounded  self- 
indulgence  pressing  into  their  service  an 
astute  intellect  and  large  mental  capacity. 
Catiline  is  history  distorted  into  poetry  ; 
and  both  history  and  poetry  suffer  from  the 
forced  transformation.  We  would  rather 
read  the  In  Catilinam  in  the  orimnal  than 
translated  into  blank  verse,  and  made  a 
speech  in  a  tragedy.  To  say  nothing  of 
other  objections,  it  stops  the  way.  The 
description  of  the  battle,  with  which  the 
play  concludes,  is  a  line  specimen  of 
“  height  of  elocution  ”  and  “  fullness  of 
sentence.”  Compare  it  M'ith  a  similar  de¬ 
scription  in  Macbeth.  It  was  well  said  by 
Oldys  of  these  classical  tragedies,  that 
the  author  “  had  pulled  dowm  all  antiquity 
on  his  head.” 

Mr.  Bell,  the  editor  of  the  neat  little 
edition  of  Jonson’s  poetical  works  lately 
published,  tells  us  that  “  it  is  in  his  minor 
poems  we  must  look  for  him  as  he  lived, 
felt,  and  thought ;”  and  that  from  his 
plays  alone  “  we  should  arrive  at  very  im¬ 
perfect  and  erroneous  conclusions  t^on 
his  personal  and  poetical  character.”  This 
is  one  of  those  tnings  that  it  suits  a  pre- 
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sent  purpose  so  well  to  say,  that  a  man 
does  not  care  to  inquire  too  closely  whether 
it  be  correct  or  not.  No  doubt  the  minor 
poems  of  Jonson  add  something  to  our 
Knowledge  of  him ;  but  the  insight  de¬ 
rived  from  them  into  either  his  genius  or 
his  character  is  insignificant  compared  to 
that  afforded  by  his  greater  worlur.  Even 
the  lighter  and  more  graceful  side  of  his 
poetical  faculty  is  to  be  found  exercised  in 
greater  perfection  in  the  “  Sad  Shepherd” 
— thongh  that  piece  has  been  preposterous¬ 
ly  over-estimated — and  in  the  songs  scat¬ 
tered  through  his  plays  and  masques, 
than  in  the  “Forest”  and  “Under¬ 
woods.”* 

The  minor  poems  rank  higher  in  com¬ 
mon  estimation  than  they  deserve.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  familiar  with  a  few  admirable  speci¬ 
mens,  and  are  apt  to  think  there  must  be 
many  more  like  them ;  whereas  the  fact 
is,  that  our  popular  anthologies  contain 
all  Jonson’s  best  songs,  whiw  are  sepa¬ 
rated  bv  a  wide  interv^  from  his  worse 
ones.  I’he  origin  of  many  of  the  most 
popular  among  them  has  been  traced  back 
by  the  commentators  to  classical  origin¬ 
als,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  others 
are  indebted  to  sources  not  discovered ; 
for  Jonson  was  not  only  a  good  scholar, 
but,  if  we  may  trust  Gittbrd,  a  most  ex¬ 
cursive  reader  of  ail  that  had  been  written 
in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
“  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes  !”  is 
from  the  love-letters  of  Philostratus,  the 
different  ideas  being  scattered  through 
several  letters  of  the  original,  but  each 
idea  having  its  exact  antecedent,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Gifford’s  edition,  where  the 
passages  are  quoted ;  and  though  the 
combination  of  such  scattered  thoughts 
may  show,  as  the  present  editor  urges, 
and  as  is  undoubtedly  true,  a  high  degree 
of  artistic  ingenuity,  it  is  a  much  more 
cold-blooded  plagiarism  than  even  the 
transference  of  a  whole  poem.  “  Still  to 
be  neat,  still  to  be  drest,”  is  taken  from  a 
little  Latin  poem  of  Jean  Bonnefons; 
thongh,  oddly  enough,  the  point  of  the 
original,  Pingere  »e  eenvper  non  eat 


Ingere  ae  aemper  non  eat 


*  It  is  a  serious  defect,  that  in  a  work  professing 
to  contain  the  poetical  works  of  Ben  Jonson,  these 
songs  should  not  have  been  collected.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  the  reader  will  turn  the  pages  of  this 
volume  in  vain  for  one  or  two  of  Jonson’s  very  best 
minor  productions.  No  cheapness  can  ccMmpenaate 
for  want  of  completeness.  Another  marked  blot  is 
the  absence  of  any  index  or  detailed  table  of  con¬ 
tents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  life  prefixed  is  well 
written,  and  the  notes  bri^  and  pertinent. 
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confide  amort fi  and  to  which  Jonson’s ' 
song  too  seems  to  lead,  is  omitted 
in  his  version.  “  Come,  my  Celia,  let  us 

{)rove,”  and  “  Kiss  me,  sweet,  the  wary 
over,”  are  from  Catullus.  Jonson  bor¬ 
rows  every  where  largely  from  the  an¬ 
cients,  not  with  the  idea  of  surreptitiously 
avaling  himself  of  their  ideas,  but  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  opinion  in  his  day,  that 
to  adapt  them  well  was  at  least  as  happy 
an  effort  of  genius  as  to  invent  for  one’s 
self.  He  boldly  avows,  and  defends,  his 
practice : 

”  And  for  his  true  use  of  translating  men. 

It  still  hath  been  a  work  of  as  much  palm 
In  clearest  judgments  as  to  invent  or  make.” 

No  man  was  ever  less  of  a  copyist.  He 
is  master  of  what  he  uses.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  he  puts  in  a  borrowed  plume  in  ’ 
the  most  oad  and  extravagantly  inappro¬ 
priate  place,  as  when  he  makes  one  of  his 
shepherds  refer  to  “  the  lovers’  scriptures, 
Heliodores  or  Statii,  Ijongi,  Eustathii, 
Prodromi and  in  others  overwhelms  all 
dramatic  propriety  from  the  desire  to  in¬ 
sert  a  good  translation  :  as  where  in  Cnti-  \ 
line  he  introduces  Cicero  speaking  some¬ 
thing  like  the  whole  of  the  In  CatUinani  ; 
in  the  Silent  Woman  makes  Truewit  lec¬ 
ture  on  love  out  of  Ovid  by  the  pageful ; 
or  concludes  an  act  of  the  Poetaster  with  ‘ 
a  literal  translation  of  one  of  Horace’s  sa¬ 
tires.  In  general,  however,  he  shows  a 
remarkable  dexterity  in  transferring  his 
borrow’ed  material  into  the  substance  of ; 
his  work ;  and  it  is  only  the  retriever-like  ' 
sagacity  of  some  industrious  commentator 
which  informs  the  reader  that  a  cast 
serving  man  is  talking  Statius,  or  a  Vene¬ 
tian  magnifico  quoting  Libanius.  Jon¬ 
son,  however,  borrows  not  only  from  the 
ancients,  but  frequently  from  himself ;  - 
repeating  ideas,  and  even  whole  lines, 
of  his  own,  and  thus  furnishing  the 
strongest  proof  that  the  absence  of  what 
he  calls  “  copia”  in  his  own  resources  is 
what  often  throws  him  on  those  of  others.  ^ 
His  songs,  however,  are  very  tar  from 
being  mere  borrowings  from  the  antique. 
The  originals  have  often  little  to  reqpm- 1 
mend  them  :  he  supplements  the  idea ;  his ' 
strong  artistic  taste  comes  into  play,  and 
he  gives  to  his  little  poem  a  completeness 
and  justness  of  form,  and  a  finish  which  ' 
make  it  truly  his  own.  Nor  can  it  ever  j 
be  denied  that  Jonson  had  a  vein  of  sweet ! 
and  fanciful  imagination,  which,  though 
it  was  narrow,  contained  a  large  proper- 1 


tion  of  pure  metal.  It  is  probable  he 
himself  underrated  this  side  of  his  genius, 
and  cramp<‘d  its  exercise  ;  but  every  now 
and  then  he  has  pven  It  expression  in 
forms  of  crystalline  clearness  and  perfect 
symmetry.  Such  a  one  is  the  “  Hymn  to 
Diana.”  We  quote  this  and  others,  not 
because  they  will  be  new'  to  any  one,  but 
becau.se  criticism  on  poetry  is  dull  and 
inappreciable  unless  the  poems  be  not 
only  known  to  have  been  written,  but  are 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  reader : 

”  Queen  and  huntress,  cha.Hte  and  fair, 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 

Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 

Hesperus  entreats  thy  light. 
Goddess,  excellently  bright. 

“  Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 
Hare  itself  to  inteq)ose ; 

Cynthia’s  shining  orb  was  made 
Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  close 
Bless  us,  then,  with  wished  sight. 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

“  Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver ; 

Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever — 
Thou  that  mak’st  a  day  of  night 
Goddess,  excellently  bright” 

Tlicre  is  a  calm  serenity  in  the  whole 
movement  of  this  piece  like  that  of  the 
moon  through  the  floating  clouds,  and  in 
exquisite  harmony  with  tlie  subject-m:it- 
ter.  The  following,  too,  is  very  perfect 
in  a  very  different  style,  and  more  light, 
easy,  aiid  playful  than  w  e  often  find  in  tluf 
writings  of  Jonson,  who  is  apt  to  lean 
somewhat  too  heavily  in  his  most  trifling 
productions: 

‘‘If  I  freely  may  discover 
What  would  please  me  in  mv  lover — 

I  would  have  her  fair  and  witty. 

Savoring  more  of  court  than  city ; 

A  little  proud,  but  full  of  pity ; 

Light  and  humorous  in  her  toying, 

Soon  building  hopes,  and  soon  destroying ; 
Long,  but  sweet,  in  the  enjoying ; 

Neither  too  easy  nor  too  hard : 

All  extremes  I  would  have  barred. 

‘‘  She  should  be  allowed  her  passions. 

So  they  were  but  used  as  fashions. 
Sometimes  froward,  and  then  frowning; 
Sometimes  sickish,  and  then  swowning : 
Every  fit  with  change  still  crowning. 
Purely  jealous  I  would  have  her. 

Then  only  constant  when  I  ciiive  her ; 

’Tis  a  virtue  should  not  save  her. 
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Thus  nor  her  delicates  could  cloy  me, 

Nor  her  peevishness  annoy  me.” 

Tliis  too  has  been  traced  to  an  epigram 
of  Martial.  Of  the  following  song  Mr. 
Gifford  says,  that  “  if  it  be  not  the  most 
beautiful  song  in  the  language,  I  freely 
confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  know  not 
where  it  is  to  be  found.”* 

“a  song. 

Oh  1  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes. 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing ; 

Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise. 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

“  Oh  1  be  not  angry  with  those  fires. 

For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me ; 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires, 

For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me. 

“  Oh  !  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears. 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me ; 

Nor  spread  them  as  distract  with  fears ; 
Mine  own  enough  betray  me.” 

Gifford  was  a  most  able  and  industrious 
commentator,  but  his  opinion  on  poetry 
is  not  valuable  ;  and  for  Jonson  ho  has  a 
blind  partiality,  partly  the  result  of  a  good 
deal  of  similarity  in  their  natures,  and  ' 
still  more  from  his  forming  an  excellent  j 
field  on  which  to  do  battle  with  other  ! 
critics,  and  furnishing  a  good  op|>ortunity 
for  venting  the  acrimony  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion  on  those  who  had  previously  abused, 
and,  it  is  fair  to  add,  traduced  his  author. 
To  us,  it  seems  that  the  above  song  is  a 
favorable  specimen  of  Jonson  when  thrown 
entirely  on  his  own  resources,  and  that, 
like  the  rest  of  his  love-songs,  it  is  artifi¬ 
cial  and  thoroughly  heartless.  No  where 
has  Jonson  depicted  the  passion  of  love 
with  nature  or  delicacy.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say,  that  he  h.as  never  depicted 
it  at  all,  and  was  himself  incapable  of  feel¬ 
ing  it.  The  attitude  of  the  ancients  to¬ 
wards  w’omen  found  something  in  his  na¬ 
ture  which  answ'cred  to  it  very'  exactly. 
In  his  life,  he  seems  freely  to  have  in¬ 
dulged  his  appetites,  without  the  sanction 
of  any  deep  or  permanent  attachments. 
He  has  not  in  any  of  his  plays  draw'ii  a 
female  character  w'ith  the  slightest  power 
to  inspire  us  with  interest.  He  uses  them 
in  general  only  as  a  sort  of  block  on  which 

*  By  (v>me  slip,  Mr.  Bell  has  assigned  this  dic¬ 
tum  of  Gifford's  to  another  song.  As  the  two  come 
together,  it  is  probably  merely  an  error  of  the  press 
in  the  rcterence. 


to  hang  to  advanti^e  ridiculous  fashions 
and  contemptible  caprices.  There  is  one 
love-scene  in  his  works — Ovid  parting 
from  Julia.  It  is  on  the  same  model  as 
the  chamber-scene  in  Rotneo  and  Juliet^ 
and  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  it.  In 
both  cases  the  lover,  condemned  to  exile, 
takes  his  last  farewell.  In  one  case,  pure 
passion  breathes  itself  in  accents  so  simple, 
that  the  reader  can  not  stay  to  admire, 
but  is  borne  along  until  the  completed 
scene  leaves  its  whole  tender  imjiression 
on  the  mind.  lu  the  other,  the  speakers 
themselves  run  into  disquisitions  on  love 
and  mortal  life ;  and  though  we  can  not 
help  thinking  Jonson  has  in  this  place 
warmed  his  genius  at  the  fire  of  his  great 
contemporary,  and  struck  out  some  fine 
flashes  of  the  poetical  expression  of  highly 
wrought  feelings,  yet  in  the  main  the 
speeches  are  adapted  rather  to  show  the 
ingenuity  of  the  author  than  the  {lassion 
of  the  lovers.  In  TTie  New  Inn,  the 
lover  rouses  his  mistress  from  cold  good¬ 
will  into  a  sudden  and  irrestrainable  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  devotion  to  him  by  a  brace 
of  sermons  on  courage  and  on  love ; 
which,  however  ill-adapted  they  may  seem 
to  secure  this  happy  result,  are  fine  laboreil 
pieces  of  rhetoric,  with  thought  and  ori¬ 
ginality  mingled  somewhat  largely  w'ith 
dullness.  Indeed,  Jonson,  though  utterly 
incapable  of  giving  a  dramatic  representa¬ 
tion  to  the  most  universal  passion  both  f»f 
the  real  and  the  mimic  stage,  and  ill-eon- 
stituted  in  his  own  nature  to  experience 
its  higher  influences,  could  form  a  noble 
intellectual  image  of  it,  and  express  it  in 
adequate  language.  Perhaps  the  finest 
and  most  imaginative  piece  of  poetry  he 
has  written  is  the  “  Epode  to  deep  Ears,” 
as  he  call  it,  in  which  he  contrasts  false 
and  true  love.  We  quote  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  finer  lines  to  which  we 
allude,  because  the  former  will  serve  a> 
an  example  of  the  cumbrous  mechanically 
translated  prose  of  which  the  greater  part 
of  Jonson’s  so-called  poetry  consists, 

“  BPODR. 

Not  to  know  vice  at  all,  and  keep  true  state, 

Is  virtue  and  not  Cite : 

Next  to  that  virtue,  is  to  know  vice  well. 

And  her  black  spite  expel. 

Which  to  effect  (since  no  breast  is  so  sure. 

Or  safe,  but  she’ll  procure 
Some  way  of  entrance)  we  must  plant  a  guard 
^  Of  thoughts  to  watch  and  ward 
.\t  th’  eye  and  ear,  the  ports  unto  the  mind, 
That  no  strange  or  unkind 
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Object  arriTe  there,  but  the  heart  our  spy, 

Gire  knowledge  instantly 
To  wakeful  reason,  our  affections’  king : 

Who.  in  th’  examining, 

Will  quickly  taste  the  treason,  and  commit 
Cflose,  the  close  cause  of  it 
’Tis  the  securest  policy  we  have, 

To  make  our  sense  our  slave. 

But  this  true  course  is  not  embraced  by  many : 

By  many  I  scarce  by  any. 

For  either  our  affections  do  rebel. 

Or  else  the  sentinel, 

That  should  ring  ’lanun  to  the  heart,  doth 
sleep ; 

Or  some  great  thought  doth  keep 
Back  the  intelligence,  and  falsely  swears 
They’re  ba^  and  idle  fears 
Whereof  the  loyal  conscience  so  complains. 

Thus,  by  these  subtle  trains. 

Do  several  passions  invade  the  mind. 

And  stiike  our  reason  blind : 

Of  which  usurping  rank,  some  have  thought 
love 

The  first ;  as  prone  to  move 
Most  fi^uent  tumults,  horrors,  and  unrests, 

In  our  inflamed  breasts  ; 

But  this  doth  from  the  cloud  of  error  grow. 
Which  thus  we  over-blow. 

The  tiling  they  here  call  love  is  blind  desire, 
Armed  with  bow,  shafts,  and  fire ; 
Inconstant,  like  the  sea,  of  whence  ’tis  bom. 
Rough,  swelling,  like  a  storm  ; 

With  whom  who  sails  rides  on  the  surge  of 
fear,  » 

And  boils  as  if  he  were 
In  a  continual  tempest  Now  true  love 
No  such  efforts  doth  prove  ; 

That  is  an  essence  far  more  gentle,  fine, 

Pure,  perfect,  nay  divine  ; 

It  is  a  golden  chain  let  down  fhim  heaven, 
Whose  links  are  bright  and  even. 

That  foils  like  sleep  on  lovers,  and  combines 
The  soft  and  sweetest  minds 
In  equal  knots :  this  bears  no  brands  nor  darts. 
To  murder  different  hearts ; 

But  in  a  calm  and  god-like  unity 
Preserves  community. 

Oh  I  who  is  he  that  in  this  peace  enjoys 
Th’  elixir  of  all  joys  f 

A  form  more  fresh  than  are  (he  Eden  bowers. 
And  lasting  as  her  flowers ; 

Richer  than  Time,  and  as  Time’s  virtue  rare ; 

Sober  as  saddest  care ; 

A  fixed  thought,  an  eye  untaught  to  glance. 

Who,  blest  with  such  high  chance. 

Would,  at  suggestion  of  a  st^p  desire. 

Cast  himself  from  the  spire 
Of  all  his  happiness  I” 

This  must  not  be  taken  as  an  average 
specimen  of  the  minor  poems  of  Jonson. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  inexpressibly 
tedious  reading.  There  is  enough  thought, 
harshly  expressed,  to  require  aif  effort  to 
understana  them ;  and  not  eno^h  to  re¬ 
ward  the  effort  when  read.  Tliey  are 


weighed  down  by  a  sort  of  inert  ma«s  of 
mind  which  the  imagination  has  not  suffi¬ 
cient  power  to  kindle.  It  might  have 
sufficed  a  lesser  body  of  intellect,  but  it 
is  out  of  proportion  to  what  it  has  to 
move.  Struggling  gleams  of  fire  shine 
through  a  well-heai>ed  mass  of  materials  ; 
but  rarely  does  the  whole  burst  into  a 
clear  blaze.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  some 
exquisite  poetical  idea  may  be  found,  half 
hidden  by  the  cumbrousness  of  its  exjtres- 
sion,  as  when  he  compares  the  serenity  of 
his  mistress’s  face  to  the  calmness  and 
life-renewing  influence  w'hich  pervade  the 
air  after  tempest ;  an  idea  not  easily  sug 
gested  by  the  lines, 

“  As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 

All  the  good,  all  the  gain,  of  the  elements’ 
strife.” 

There  is  gold,  and  pure  gold,  in  his 
writings ;  but  mixed  with  large  lumps  of 
clay.  The  worst  of  it  is,  the  clay  is  as 
solemnly  and  carefully  hammered  out  as 
the  gold ;  and  the  author  evidently  refuses 
'  to  acknowledge  even  to  himself  that  it  is 
'  of  any  inferior  value.  Labor  Jonson 
never  spared  ;  he  gave  all  his  works  the 
finish  his  best  pains  could  afford,  but  he 
:  used  material  in  itself  incapable  of  taking 
'  a  polish.  He  had  a  keen  incisive  wit ; 
j  but  it  is  an  Andrea  Ferrara  rather  than  a 
rapier.  A  sort  of  native  unwieldiness  is 
apt  to  leave  its  impression  in  what  he 
writes ;  and  his  rhythm  is  like  his  matter, 

I  it  has  a  lumbering  elephantine  motion,  full 
I  of  stops  and  sudden  charges.  His  epi- 
!  grams  are  often  shaqi-pointed,  and  witty  ; 

'  but,  like  all  epigrams,  they  are  dull  read¬ 
ing.  They  are  moulded  in  the  Latin  type ; 
and  though  some  of  them  have  point, 

;  many  of  them  are  only  brief  occasional 
'  poems  on  a  single  subject,  mostly  eulo¬ 
gistic  of  some  particular  person,  t^me  of 
I  the  satirical  ones  are  also  probably  per- 
!  sonal ;  but  in  general  aimed  at  some  vi- 
^  cious  practice  or  moral  deformity,  set  forth 
I  under  an  appropriate  title,  in  which,  as  in 
!  the  body  of  the  poem,  he  loves  to  show 
j  his  wit.  We  have  epigrams  to  “Sir  An- 
1  nual  Tilter,”  to  “  Don  Surly,”  to  “  Sir 
i  Voluptuous  Beast,”  to  “  Fine  Grand,”  to 
j  “  Captain  Hungry,”  etc.  That  on  Che- 
j  veril  the  lawyer  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
j  of  the  best  of  them : 

!  “  No  cause,  nor  client  fot,  will  Cheveril  leese : 

I  But  as  they  come,  on  both  sides  he  takes  fees, 

I  And  pleaseth  both ;  for  while  he  melts  his 
i  grease 
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For  this,  that  wins  for  whom  he  holds  his 
peace.” 

The  “Forest”  and  “Underwoods” — 
names  by  which  Jonson  designated  two 
collections  of  his  minor  poems — consist, 
with  some  love-songs,  chiefly  of  eulogistic 
epistles  and  addresses  to  his  friends  and 
putrons.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  these 
poems  as  abounding  in  profound  thought 
and  w'ise  insight  into  human  life.  They 
certainly  look  as  if  they  did.  They  have 
a  grave  sententious  air  which  their  matter 
really  hardly  warrants.  There  are  good 
things  in  them,  and  even  striking  things ; 
but  such  are  rare.  They  are  ingenious 
and  labored,  while  the  body  of  thought 
in  them  is  sufficiently  common-place.  The 
same  thing  may  be  observed  in  his  “  Dis¬ 
coveries,”  a  collection  of  his  ideas  on  var¬ 
ious  disconnected  subjects  expressed  in 
rose.  Thoughts  w'hich  occurred  to  him 
e  wrapped  up  in  large  bundles  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  put  by  here  for  posterity.  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  by  no  means 
“  discoveries.”  They  are  not  such  things 
as  Bacon  wrote  in  hLs  essays,  or  Selden 
said  at  his  table.  They  contain  none  of  the 
subtle  penetrating  j  udgments  of  an  original 
genius.  They  are  weighty  and  often  acute 
dicta ;  but  always  within  certain  limits  of 
knowledge  already  established.  Jonson 
can  select  true  judgments  to  give  his 
authority  and  sanction  to,  but  he  has  none 
of  that  quality  w’hich  loves  to  imfold  the 
inner  heart  of  true  notions,  or  of  that 
which  loves  to  lay  naked  and  confute 
those  which  are  false. 

The  free  use  of  satire  always  requires 
something  of  vulgarity  in  the  mind,  and 
recklessness  in  the  temper,  of  him  who 
employs  it.  You  can  not  strike  hard, 
ami  also  strike  with  discrimination ;  and 
the  deeper  a  man’s  insight,  the  more  cer¬ 
tainly  does  his  knowledge  of  the  complex 
intertangling  of  good  and  evil  restrain  his 
hand  from  sweeping  blows  of  censure. 
But  there  is  a  certain  sharpness,  vigor, 
and  healthy  indignation,  which  ennoble 
to  some  extent  just  satire.  Jonson  has 
these  qualities  in  great  perfection ;  but  he 
is  apt  to  descend  into  vituperation,  and 
to  rail  with  a  disregard  of  all  limits  either 
in  his  applications  or  his  expressions. 
Read  his  description  of  his  own  times : 


“  No  part  or  comer  man  can  look  upon. 

But  there  are  objects  bid  him  to  be  gone 
As  far  as  he  can  fly,  or  follow  day. 

Rather  than  here  so  bogged  in  vices  stay. 

The  whole  world  here  leavened  with  madness 
swells ; 

And,  being  a  thing  blown  out  of  naught, 
rebels 

Against  his  Maker,  high  alone  with  weeds 
And  impious  rankness  of  all  sects  and  seeds : 
Not  to  be  checked  or  frightened  now  with 
fate, 

But  more  licentious  made  and  desperate ! 

Our  delicacies  are  grown  capita]. 

And  even  our  spoi^  are  dangers  I  what  we 
call 

Friendship,  is  now  masked  hatred  1  justice 
fled, 

And  shamefacedness  together  1  all  laws  dead 
That  kept  men  living  I  pleasures  only  sought  1 
Honor  and  honesty,  as  poor  thin^  thought 
As  they  are  made  1  pride  and  stiff  clownage 
mixed 

To  make  up  greatness  I  and  man’s  whole  good 
fixed 

In  bravery,  or  gluttony,  or  coin. 

All  which  he  makes  the  servants  of  the 
groin — 

Thither  it  flows  1” 

Further  we  can  not  quote ;  what  follows 
is  worse  than  the  worst  parts  of  Juvenal. 

Jonson  and  some  of  his  friends  thought 
his  translations  his  best  things.  For  vig¬ 
orous  closeness,  and  a  large  command  of 
the  resources  of  his  own  language  in  con¬ 
veying  the  meaning  of  another,  they  have 
scarcely  any  parallels.  Gifford  who  was 
trained  in  a  mfferent  school,  does  them 
great  injustice. 

But  we  have  no  farther  space  in  which 
to  discuss  them,  and  must  here  conclude 
onr  notice.  Jonson  in  his  lifetime  made 
warm  friends  and  bitter  enemies ;  and  the 
same  fate  has  attended  his  reputation. 
He  has  been  extravagantly  lauaed,  and 
unjustly  undervalued  and  maligned.  Our 
object  has  been  to  set  down  as  acenrately  as 
possible  the  estimate  of  an  unbiased  judg¬ 
ment.  He  was  a  great  though  not  an 
engaging  man;  and  history  will  alw'ays 
write  his  name  high  in  the  roll  of  literary 
achievement.  No  man  ever  owed  less  to 
others.  It  was  part  of  his  deficiency,  as 
well  as  part  of  his  greatness,  to  be  formed 
for  standing  alone : 

“  Thy  star  was  judgment  only  and  right  sense. 
Thyself  being  to  thyself  an  influence.” 
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From  Fnaer's  Mactzlne. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE;  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  LESSONS.* 


Among  the  many  and  varied  works 
which  bear  the  familiar  name  of  William 
Whewell  on  their  title-page,  the  one 
which  we  take  as  the  text  for  this  article 
— The  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences — 
will  perhaps  be  the  most  widely  read  and 
the  longest  remembered. 

Elementary  treatises,  however  able,  are 
in  due  time  superseded ;  sermons,  moral 
tlisscrtations,  and  educational  writings, 
are,  with  only  a  few  illustrious  exceptions, 
forgotten,  or  but  locally  remembered; 
metaphysics  find  but  few  readers  at  any 
time  ;  poetry,  unless  of  rare  merit,  scarce¬ 
ly  endures  for  half  a  generation ;  even 
scientific  memoirs  run  the  greatest  risk 
(in  this  age  of  universal  publication)  of 
being  buried  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
under  a  merciless  accumulation  of  learned 
lumber :  but  a  history  of  the  greatest  ef¬ 
forts  of  discoverers  in  science  in  all  ages, 
bids  fair,  if  executed  with  ability,  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  vigor,  to  be  read  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation,  and  to  remain  a  per¬ 
manent  w'ork  in  British  libraries.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  history  to  be¬ 
come  obsolete. 

That  the  Master  of  Trinity  brings  un¬ 
common  qualifications  to  the  ta^,  no 
competent  judge  will  question ;  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  favored  his  natural  apti¬ 
tude.  His  diligence,  his  extensive  read¬ 
ing,  and  the  judicial  character  of  his  mind, 
constitute  the  fundamental  requisites  for 
such  an  undertaking.  He  is  also  in  some 
respects  more  qualified  for  it  than  one 
who  has  devoted  his  exclusive  energy  to 
the  cultivation  of  any  special  branch  of 
science,  and  who  has  earned  for  himself  a 
conspicuous  position  as  a  discoverer. 
Such  a  concentration  of  mind  exhausts 
more  of  a  man's  energies  than  the  mere 
result  would  seem  to  account  for.  Hence 
the  notorious  fact  that  men  of  science  are 

*  History  of  Ost  InducUw  Sdencssfrom  the  Earli¬ 
est  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Willisui  Whewell,  D.D. 
Third  Edition.  Three  Volumea.  London;  John 
W.  Paricer  and  Son.  1857. 


often  very  ignorant  of  what  has  been  done 
by  any  one  but  themselves. 

Dr.  Whewell  seems  to  have  secured  for 
himself  all  the  advantages  of  an  academic 
life  with  few  of  its  drawbacks.  Highly 
distinguished  as  an  under-graduate  and  as 
a  prize-man,  he  has  passed  in  succession 
through  almost  the  whole  range  of  Col- 
^  lege  appointments,  working  his  w.ay 
steadily  upwards  till  he  attained  tlie  envi¬ 
able  position  of  head  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  College  of  his  University,  But  as  he 
!  always  maintained  the  character  of  a  gen- 
I  eral  scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world  wliile 
I  passing  through  the  subordinate  grades, 

!  so  neither  did  he  suffer  the  demon  of  in- 
I  dolence  to  overmaster  him  when  he  at- 
j  tained  a  position  compatible  with  digni¬ 
fied  ease.  La  vie  c'est  le  travail.,  might 
be  considered  his  motto,  as  it  was  that  of 
an  illustrious  French  mathematician.  The 
extent  and  variety  of  his  acquirements, 
his  known  superionty  to  all  i>etty  intrigue, 
and  his  masterly  command  of  language, 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  a  work  like  the 
History  of  Science  with  advantages  which 
few  men  possess.  Among  these  might  be 
reckoned  the  seemingly  incompatible  ben¬ 
efits  of  academic  privacy  and  all  the  ap.a- 
ratus  of  learning,  with  sufficient  proximi¬ 
ty  to  the  metropolis  to  enable  him  to  form 
a  part  of  its  society,  and  personally  to 
know  its  most  illustrious  men. 

The  appearance  of  a  third  edition  of  the 
History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  which 
gives  us  the  occasion  of  making  these  re¬ 
marks,  is  a  proof  that  the  merit  and  value 
of  the  work  correspond  to  the  favorable 
circumstances  of  its  composition.  And 
this  edition,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  is  is¬ 
sued  in  a  less  expensive  shape  than  the 
two  former  ones,  at  a  price,  indeed,  whidh 
ought  to  bring  it  quite  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  students  as  well  as  of  general 
readers.  Both  these  classes,  we  are  satis¬ 
fied,  will  be  benefited  by  its  perusal. 
For  if  history  be  of  any  value,  it  must  be 
of  value  to  those  who  study  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats.  As  the  history  of  Eng- 
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land  is  of  importance  to  the  student  of 
the  art  of  government,  or  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  conduces  to  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  i 
the  history  of  science  is  of  the  utmost  im- ' 
|>ortance  in  giving  fresh  interest  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  science  ;  and  being  “  Philosophy  ' 
teaching  by  Example,”  it  is  a  most  prac- ! 
tical  lesson  to  those  who  desire  to  feam  ' 
how'  they  too  may  promote  its  onward  | 
march,  as  well  as  to  the  larger  class  who 
consider  it  merely  as  an  interesting  pic¬ 
ture  of  human  intelligence. 

The  form  into  which  Dr.  Whewell  has 
throw'n  his  work  fits  it,  we  think,  all  the  ; 
better  for  these  ends.  A  complete  bibli- ; 
ography  of  science  would  have  been  in-  j 
comparably  more  bulky  and  of  course  far 
less  readable.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  : 
svstematically  complete  history.  Of  this  | 
the  author  repeatedly  warns  us  ;  and  the 
xfteritil  student  must  expect  rather  to  be 
guided  by  it  in  his  inquiries  than  to  have  , 
his  inquiries  fully  answered.  It  is  through- ; 
out  remarkable  rather  for  the  elevation  of 
the  point  of  view  assumeil,  and  the  cor-  j 
reel  and  often  picturesque  groupings  of 
the  iiarts,  than  for  the  completeness  of, 
the  detail.  As  a  faithful  and  artistic  pan- ; 
orama  often  gives  rise  to  a  more  lively 
.and  impressive  conception  of  a  country 
than  a  geometrical  ground  plan,  so  does 
Dr.  Whewell’s  history  differ  from  those  ot 
the  meritorious  compilers  whom  he  cites  | 
ill  his  preface.  It  is  on  this  very  ground  ‘ 
that  his  work  may  be  read,  while  the  oth¬ 
ers  are  only  consulted  ;  and  by  leading  the 
reader  imperceptibly  onwards  from  the 
facts  to  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  this 
mode  of  treatment  not  only  adds  to  it  a  ! 
higher  interest,  but  encourages  the  stu- , 
dent  to  make  deductions  for  himself,  or 
to  accept  these  which  in  the  sequel  or 
complement  to  the  “  History,”  Dr.  Whe¬ 
well  himself  has  placed  before  those  who 
have  the  courage  to  follow  him  through 
the  less  popular  pages  of  his  Philosophy 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 

The  method,  then,  which  our  author 
adopts,  or  the  scheme  of  the  panoramic 
principle  to  which  we  have  referred,  is 
briefly  this.  By  the  inductive  sciences  he 
means,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the  induc¬ 
tive  physical  sciences ;  and  among  these 
he  includes  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of 
knowledge  to  meet  the  wishes,  one  may 
presume,  of  the  most  aspiring  student  — 
namely,  formal  astronomy,  mechanics, 
physic^  astronomy,  acoustics,  optics,  ther- 


motics,  and  atmology ;  magnetism,  elec¬ 
tricity,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany, 
zoology,  physiology,  and  geology.  Uf 
coarse  the  greater  number  of  these  sci¬ 
ences  are  entirely  modern,  or  the  off¬ 
ering  of  the  last  three  hundred  years. 
The  author  treats  of  them  in  succession, 
and  instead  of  bewildering  us  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  assign  to  each  author  all  the  facts 
and  laws  he  has  brought  to  light,  he  dis¬ 
poses  the  progress  of  discovery  into  peri¬ 
ods  to  which  were  annexed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  considerable  theory,  of 
which  he  traces,  1,  the  rise  of  anticipation, 
2,  the  full  development,  and  3,  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  application.  Thus,  to  take  a  fa¬ 
miliar  example,  the  theory  of  physical  as¬ 
tronomy  had  its  anticipatory  period  under 
Galileo  and  Kepler,  its  grand  develop¬ 
ment  under  Newton,  and  its  extension 
and  application  through  the  labors  of  La¬ 
grange  and  Laplace.  Phvsical  optics,  or 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  was  in  like 
manner  heralded  by  the  labors  of  Hooke 
and  Huyghens,  it  attained  the  full  dignity 
of  a  science  in  the  hands  of  Young  and 
Fresnel,  and  was  farther  established  and 
happily  applied  by  the  profound  labors 
of  Airy  and  Hamilton,  of  Cauchy  and  of 
Lloyd. 

This  mode  of  arranging  the  History  is 
not  only  in  the  main  founded  on  the  ac¬ 
tual  progress  of  knowledge  in  any  de¬ 
partment,  but  it  serves  as  an  impressive 
technical  memory  by  relieving  the  read¬ 
er’s  attention  from  a  multiplicity  of  minute 
details,  and  by  fixing  his  notice  on  the 
turning  points  of  observ-ation  and  of  the¬ 
ory,  and  on  the  truly  eminent  men  who 
have  illustrated  each  department.  No 
doubt  it  involves  as  a  primary  condition, 
that  inferior  men  and  tuird-rate  advances 
in  science  shall  be  nearly  overlooked,  and 
as  it  were  ^though  not  m  realityl  forgot¬ 
ten.  This  IS  likely  to  be  unpopular  when 
the  history  is  brought  down,  as  it  is  in 
these  volumes,  to  our  day.  Hundreds  of 
persons  are  ready  to  complain  that  their 
contributions  to  science  have  been  neg¬ 
lected.  Self-love  is  also  ready  enough  to 
suggest  that  other  inventions  or  theories 
not  more  important  than  their  ow’n  have 
found  a  passport  to  general  appreciation 
in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Whewell.  All  that 
we  can  say  is,  that  the  public,  for  whom 
Dr.  Whewell  writes,  ought  to  be  very 
grateful  to  him  for  exercising  an  unfet¬ 
tered  judgment  in  this  respect,  and  in  do¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  writers  and  discover- 
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era  of  the  nineteenth  oenturv,  that  which 
the  slow  but  sure  decision  of  mankind  at 
large  has  already  done  for  those  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  gleaming  the 
productions  destined  permanently  to  sur¬ 
vive,  and  leaving  to  comparative  obscurity 
those  which,  though  by  no  means  value¬ 
less  in  themselves,  are  sure  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  wider  generalirations  by  which 
they  are  replaced. 

In  referring  to  the  laws  which  appear 
to  regulate  the  progress  of  physical  science, 
we  are  met  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
inquiry  by  the  startling  fact  that  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity  advanced 
but  a  little  way  in  the  interpretation  of 
nature.  The  marked  contrast  between 
the  continuity  of  triurajihant  discovery 
during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  of 
the  world’s  duration,  and  the  excessive 
slowness  and  uncertainty  of  its  progress 
in  all  the  long  previous  ages  of  human 
history,  must  forever  remain,  in  one 
sense  at  least,  a  curious  enigma.  We  may 
indeed  analyze  the  cause  of  the  anomaly 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  fell  into  such  and  such  mistakes  in 
the  interpretation  of  nature  and  in  the 
construction  of  science,  but  the  greater 
difficulty  remmns  behind — Why  should 
philosophers  so  acute  as  those  of  the 
schools  of  Athens  have  fallen  into  errors 
which  men  of  not  superior  intelligence 
were  able,  nearly  two  thons.and  ^ears 
later,  to  perceive  and  avoid  ?  Does  it  not 
appear  like  a  sort  of  judicial  blindness 
which  blunted  the  perceptions  of  those 
ancient  speculators  to  the  reality  and 
importance  of  truths  which  they  were 
perpetually  touching,  but  never  distinctly 
acknowledged  to  be  truth,  much  less  ac¬ 
quired  a  mastery  over  them  ? 

Dr.  Whewell  ascribes  the  error  of  the 
ancients  {Hietory^  book  i.  chap.  iii.  sect. 
2,)  not  to  ignorance  of  the  value  of  ex¬ 
perience,  nor  to  indolence  in  collecting 
tiicts,  nor  yet  to  the  absence  of  effort  to 
classify  ana  systematize  these  facts.  Nor, 
he  adds,  can  it  be  ascribed  to  a  de¬ 
ficiency  in  their  speculative  powers,  for 
which  indeed  the  Greeks  ivere  famous. 
According  to  him,  “  the  defect  was  that 
though  they  had  in  their  possession  Facts 
and  Ideas,  the  ideas  were  not  distinct  or 
appropriate  to  the  facts.”  For  example, 
“  'Hie  reason  of  Aristotle’s  failure  in  his 
attempts  at  mechanical  science  is,  that  he 
did  not  refer  the  fects  to  the  appropriate 
idea,  namely  Force,  the  Cause  ox  Motion, 


but  to  relations  of  space  and  the  like.” 
This,  no  doubt,  is  tnie.  Whether  it 
really  offers  an  analysis  of  the  defect  of 
the  understanding  which  eonstituted  the 
primary  error  of  the  ancients,  or  whether 
It  only  states  their  error  in  different  words, 
is  another  question. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  mental  con¬ 
stitution  which  induced  this  defect,  it  may 
perhaps  be  more  familiarly  illustrated  by 
noticing  the  generic  difference  between 
different  classes  of  thinkers  coexisting  in 
our  own  age  of  the  world,  none  of  whom 
are  destitute  of  ability — nay,  W’hose  abili¬ 
ties  may  be  respectively  of  the  highest  or¬ 
der,  but  being  heterogeneous,  admit  of  no 
accurate  comparison.  We  have  often 
had  occasion  to  observe  how'  a  person 
whose  mind  has  long  run  in  metaphysical 
grooves,  finds  it  difficult  even  to  conceive 
clearly  a  fact  or  a  group  of  phenomena 
in  science  ;  and  still  more  difficult  to  find 
any  thing  to  prefer  in  a  true  to  a  false 
explanation  of  them.  The  preposterous 
heresy  as  to  the  cause  of  color,  maintained 
by  Goethe,  is  a  single  example  of  this 
kind  of  partial  parwysis  of  the  under¬ 
standing. 

But  a  similar  weakness  of  perception 
and  energy  obtains  even  amongst  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences.  There  appear  to  us  to  be  three 
orders  of  mind  which  prevail  amongst 
those  w'ho  are  popularly  known  as  “  philo¬ 
sophers  ” — that  is,  physical  philosophers  : 
first,  those  whose  ideas  run  in  the  channel 
of  mathem.atics,  or  whose  leading  “  ideas  ” 
(in  the  somewhat  technical  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  by  Dr.  Whew^ell)  are 
Space  and  Number.  Secondly,  we  have 
the  physicists  or  natural  philosophers, 
who  (usually  w’ith  more  or  less  aid  from 
mathem.atica)  trace  the  mutual  depend¬ 
ence  of  events  or  phenomena  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  cause  and  effect,  and  whose  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  it  seems  to  be  to  obtain  numeri¬ 
cal  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  their  conjec¬ 
tures  as  to  such  mutual  relations.  To 
such  reasonings,  the  “ideas”  of  Cause, 
and  Force  or  [)re38ure,  would,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Dr.  Whewell,  be  “  appropriate.” 
jRnally,  we  have  those  cultivators  of 
science  who  have  attained  just  distinction 
by  classifydng  the  objects  of  animate  or 
inanimate  nature  according  to  their  forms 
and  properties,  constituting  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  And  this  last,  though  it  might 
appear  the  humblest  effort  of  the  three, 
requires,  as  we  know,  a  very  rare  saga- 
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city  and  a  very  peculiar  constitution  of  with  certain  studies  seems  to  paralyze  (we 
mind.  Such  classifiers  were  Linnteus  and  repeat  the  expression,  thoujfh  we  have 
Cuvier,  and  such  are  Owen  and  Agassiz,  employed  it  before,  since  no  other  appears 
In  Dr.  Whe well’s  phrasi-ology  the  so  well  to  describe  the  fact)  those  organs 
“ideas”  of  Likeness  ana  Natural  Affinity  of  thought  which  are  essential  to  pro- 
are  predominant  in  the  minds  of  such  gress  in  other  departments.  Those  of  the 
persons.  ancients  who  succeeded  at  all  in  promoting 

Now,  though  two  of  the  habits  of  mind  natural  knowledge,  belonged  chiefly  to 
pointed  at  in  this  triple  division  are  not  the  first  or  to  the  third  class — to  men  of 
unfrequently — nay,  very  fTe(|uently —  geometrical  minds,  or  to  those  who  found- 
found  to  be  highly  developed  in  one  in-  ed  science  upon  the  classification  of  re- 
dividual,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  if  not  un-  semblances.  Of  these  the  geometers 
exampled  to  find  all  three.  Newton  him-  were  the  stronger,  and  the  natural  histor- 
self  was  a  mathematician  and  natural  ians  the  weaker  section.  The  absence  of 
philosopher,  and  both  as  one  and  the  other  the  notion  of  efficient  caeiial  relation^  so 
he  stood  in  the  very  highest  rank.  But  conspicuous  in  the  waitings  of  the  ancient 
he  was  nothing  of  a  naturalist ;  perhajis  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  wdiich  is  charac- 
he  could  not  have  been  one.  Dr.  Young,  teii.stic  of  their  small  success  in  Physics 
the  nearest  approximation  to  that  purely  Proper,  so  far  accounts  for  this.  For 
ideal  man,  “an  Admirable  Crichton,”  what  principle  of  classification  can  be 
though  he  possessed  extraordinary  satisfactory  which  has  not  a  connection 
mathematical  ability  of  a  certain  but  more  or  less  specific  with  some  common 
limited  description,  and  a  peneti'ation  into  cause,  producing  like  eonfigurations,  or 
the  causal  relations  of  things  little  infer-  certain  organs  having  a  common  end  or 
ior  even  to  th.at  of  Newton  :  and  though  intention  ? 

to  these  two  endowments  he  added  the  We  do  not  now  enter  farther  into  this 
usually  incompatible  accoinplisliment  of  inquiry,  nor  shall  we  pause  to  characterize 
a  first-rate  linguist,  yet  showed  not  the  the  remarkable  state  of  hybernation  W'hich 
smallest  aptitude  for  the  study  of  natural  affected  the  human  intelligence  during 
history,  and  certainly  did  not  succeed  in  the  middle  ages,  regarding  which  Dr. 
that  of  medicine,  which  is  most  nearly  Whewell  has  entered  into  some  curious 
allied  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  natural-  details  ;  but  we  turn  at  once  to  the  strik- 
ists,  or  those  who  have  devoted  them-  ingly  contrasted  progress  of  physical 
selves  to  the  sciences  of  classification  and  science  since  the  revival  of  letters.  We 
homological  studies,  have  not  often  at-  propose  to  regard  this  progress  in  its 
tained  to  eminence  in  the  pursuits  of  general  and  collective  aspect,  and  from  a 
natural  philosophy  even  in  its  more  purely  somewhat  different  ixiint  of  view  from 
experimental  department,  and  have  hardly  that  in  which  Dr.  Whewell  presents  it. 
ever  ranked  as  profound  either  in  pure  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  the 
or  applied  mathematics.  We  can  not  just  rapidity  and  continuity  of  modern  pro¬ 
now  recall  a  single  example  of  the  latter  gress,  and  also  the  smallness  of  the  capital 
combination,  and  not  above  one  or  two  (so  to  sjieak)  wdth  which  the  revivers  of 
(and  those  not  illustrious)  of  the  former,  science  embarked  on  their  great  undertak- 
Now,  we  are  anxious  to  observe  that  the  ings  for  enlarging  the  intellectual  wealth 
exclusiveness  of  these  forms  of  intellectual  of  mankind. 

action  and  apprehension,  amounting  almost  Threk  hundred  years  ago,  men  hardly 
to  an  antipathy  or  natural  “  abhorrence  ”  knew  more  of  physical  science  than  they 
of  certain  combinations  of  thought,  is  a  had  known  fifteen  hundr  ;d  years  pre- 
curious  phenomenon  well  worthy  of  study  viously.  Whether  the  sun  moved  round 
on  its  own  account,  whilst  it  serves,  as  we  the  earth,  or  the  earth  round  the  sun,  was 
conceive,  to  account  in  a  great  measure  a  question  which  had  only  then  begun  to 
for  the  strange  failure  of  the  ancients  in  excite  an  interest,  and  which  was  far  from 
speculations  relating  to  natural  philosophy,  being  satisfactorily  answered.  The  force 
For  surely  it  goes  some  way  to  explain  a  required  to  support  a  body  on  a  smooth 
state  of  things  which  prevailed  among  slope  was  a  problem  insoluble  by  the 
certain  nations  in  certain  ages  of  the  theoretical  mechanics  of  the  day.*  Whe- 

world,  if  we  can  show  that  m  our  age  “.  We  do  not  overlook  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  «>lu- 
and  our  own  nation  an  addiction  to  jjon  j  but  it  waa  unpublirtied,  and.  formed  no  part 
certain  forms  of  thought  in  connection  of  the  received  doctrines  of  the  age. 
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ther  a  light  or  heavy  body  fell  fastest  was  I 
a  question  on  which  no  one  then  living  I 
liJMi  any  just  opinion,  and  on  which  no ' 
experiment  had  up  to  that  time  been 
perhaps,  ever  made.  The  most  prepos¬ 
terous  opinions  were  entertained  about 
the  path  of  projectiles  in  the  air ;  no 
microscope,  telescope,  barometer,  or  ther¬ 
mometer,  had  been  heard  of.  The  laws 
of  simple  refi  action  were  unknow'ii.  Na- ' 
tuial  philosophy  existed  only  in  the  form 
of  a  rude  and  inaccurate  mechanical  as- ' 
tronomy,  a  few  useless  optical  and  pneu- 
matical  toys,  and  a  great  mass  of  dogmatic  ^ 
theories  as  to  princi})les  which  ought  (if ' 
they  did  not)  to  regulate  the  course  of 
nature.  Thus  things  were  towards  the  i 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I 

Two  HUNDKEDYKARs SINCE,  Newton  was  ' 
a  boy  at  school.  The  mere  ground  plan  of 
the  solar  system  was  pretty  W'ell  under8too<l, 
but  gravitation  was  unthought  o^  or  was,  at 
least,  a  mere  sunnise.  With  the  exception 
of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  the  received  number  ^ 
oftheheavenly  bodies  was  then  the  same  as  | 
the  .ancients  had  acknowledged.  The  true  ' 
figure  of  the  earth  was  unrecognized.  I 
The  Principia  and  the  Optics  of  Newton 
were,  of  course,  unwritten.  The  com- 1 
pound  natnre  of  light  and  its  progressive  , 
motion  were  unknown :  only  one  law  had  ; 
been  added  to  optics  since  the  time  of  ; 
Ptolemy.  Tlie  air-pump  had  yet  to  be  | 
made  ;  and  the  astonishing  jxiwer  of  the 
hydraulic  press  was  still  a  secret.  Elec¬ 
tricity  and  magneti-sm  h.ad  hardly  even  a  | 
name  as  sciences.  Pure  mathematics  was  | 
still  deficient  in  one  great  organ  of  modern 
research — the  differeiiti.al  calculus. 

One  century  ago,  or  in  1757,  Watt 
h.ad  not  dreamt  of  his  steam-engine  ;  the 
laws  of  heat  were  almost  absolutely  un¬ 
known.  The  electricity  obtained  by  rub¬ 
bing  glass  or  sealing  wax  had  begun  to 
have  several  of  its  properties  investigated,  I 
but  comparatively  little  progress  had  then  ! 
been  made.  The  astonishing  powers  of 
galvanism  were  as  yet  utterly  unsusiiected. 
Chemistry  w’as  but  a  name,  scarcely  even 
that.  Water  was  regarded  as  a  simple 
substance,  and  the  variety  of  the  gases 
was  unthought  of.  With  the  single  e.x- ' 
ception  of  the  achromatic  telescope,  the  | 
science  of  optics  was  where  Newton  left  ! 
it  in  the  previous  century.  The  interfer¬ 
ence  .and  polarization  of  light  were  un¬ 
known  terms.  The  partial  recognition 
of  the  latter  property  oy  Iluyghens  had 
been  completely  lost  sight  of.  The  con- 
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nection  of  magnetism  with  electricity  was 
yet  to  be  hidden  for  sixty  years ;  and  the 
inventions  of  the  electric  telegraph,  the 
locomotive  engine,  and  the  railway,  were 
to  be  witnessed  by  the  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  ot  these  entering 
upon  life.  The  earliest  known  of  periodic 
comets  had  not  then  by  its  return  verified 
the  sag:iciou8  prediction  of  Halley.  The 
Herscliel  planet  was  yet  to  be  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  our  solar  system  :  much 
more  that  mysterious  star  whose  existence 
was  foreshadowed  and  its  discovery  ren¬ 
dered  possible  by  the  irregularities  of  the 
motion  of  the  former.  The  interminable 
list  of  asteroids  between  Mars  and  Jupi¬ 
ter  had  not  then  commenced.  Our  own 
globe  had  not  yet  been  weighed  as  in  a 
balance,  and  sun  had  not  been  seen  to 
encircle  sun  in  a  mutual  orbit  connecting 
the  law  of  gravity  with  those  awful  depths 
of  space. 

This  brief  and  partial  enumeration  of 
scientific  discoveries  may  serv'e  to  give  us 
a  feeble  insight  into  the  general  position 
of  natural  knowledge  at  periods  not  re¬ 
mote  from  our  own  in  comparison  with 
the  duration  of  our  S}K.*cies,  or  even  of 
the  historic  period.  When  we  attempt 
to  comprehend  at  a  glance  wh.at  h.ave 
been  the  general  laws  of  progress  during 
these  latter  ages,  we  may  find,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
subject,  some  recognizable  features  w'hich 
distinguish  their  subdivisions.  If  we 
divide  the  centuries  by  their  middle  in¬ 
stead  of  at  their  termination,  we  shall  find 
these  features  more  clearly  brought  out. 
And  though,  as  we  have  shown,  the  science 
of  three  hundred  years  back,  or  of  1650, 
seems  now  to  us  one  of  almost  infantile 
imbecility,  and  therefore  a  fit  starting- 
point  of  progress,  we  may  as  well  include 
a  period  still  a  century  more  remote, 
which  embraces  almost  the  earliest  efforts 
towards  philosophical  regeneration,  and 
also  the  memorable  invention  of  printing, 
which  contributed  incalculably  to  intellect¬ 
ual  progress  of  every  kind. 

Thus  our  scheme  of  modem  scientific 
chronology  embraces  four  centenary  per¬ 
iods.  The  first,  from  1460  to  1560,  which 
was  characterized  by  the  appearance  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Copernicus,  m.'w 
be  termed  Preludial  or  Anticipatory.  It 
was  marked  rather  by  the  attempt  to 
proceed  in  a  right  direction,  and  to  attain 
a  right  method  in  learning  the  truths  of 
I  nature,  than  by  extensive  or  signal  success 
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in  this  investigation.  We  might  compare 
those  efforts  to  the  gleams  of  light  which 
gladden  the  view  of  the  imprisoned  Arctic 
navigator  when  the  sun  promises  once 
more  to  revisit  the  melancholy  realms  of 
Polar  frost.  They  tell  as  much  of  the 
thick  darkness  which  is  about  to  be  dissi¬ 
pated  as  of  the  bright  day  of  which  they 
.are  the  herald.  Or,  to  adapt  the  meta¬ 
phor  to  our  own  climate,  the  early  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  human  intellect  to  di8[>ersi> 
the  obscurity  and  to  awaken  the  death-like  j 
unconcern  of  the  middle  ages,  resemble  | 
those  first  bright  d.ays  at  the  transition  i 
from  winter  to  spring,  when  we  Melcome  ' 
the  feeble  sunbeam  as  a  sure  earnest  of  its  ' 
coming  jmwer. 

The  next  age,  (1650-1660,)  which  was  i 
th.at  of  Kepler,  (ialileo,  and  Bacon,  may  j 
be  emphatically  called  the  age  of  Progress.  | 
The  clear  convictions  then  attained  as  to  j 
how  science  could  bt'st  be  promoted,  and 
as  to  the  errors  which  had  hitherto  ob-  j 
structed  its  career,  and  also  the  complete  ; 
success  which  attended  the  application  of  j 
this,  the  inductive  method,  to  great  Ques¬ 
tions  of  mechanics  and  astronomy,  allow 
us,  without  hyperbole,  to  compare  it  to 
the  advent  of  spring — cheering,  warming, 
.and  enlightening ;  a  time  of  emphatic 
transition  from  one  condition  of  thinking 
and  acting  to  another ;  a  period  of  fulfill¬ 
ment  ;  yet  even  more,  a  period  of  glorious 
promise.  The  sun  fairly  mounted  high 
above  the  horizon,  seems  to  triumph  over 
darkness,  “  shining  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.”  The  forests  are  rapidly 
becoming  clothed  with  foliage,  the  mea¬ 
dows  with  verdure ;  a  genial  sap  fills  all 
organic  nature,  and  intense  Life  manifests 
itself  at  every  pore. 

The  third  centenary  of  our  history 
(1 650-1 Y50,)  or  that  of  Newton,  was 
emphatically  the  age  of  Attainment.  Let 
us  think  of  ourselves  as  well  as  we  please, 
let  us  i)rai8e  the  enlightenment  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  diffusion  of  education, 
the  abatement  of  prejudices,  and  the 
astonishing  triumphs  of  art  —  no  one 
whose  opinion  is  worth  having,  hoiKJS  or 
expects  that  our  age  will  eclipse  that  in 
which  the  Principia  first  apj)eared.  It 
may  be  not  inaptly  likened  to  the  early 
weeks  of  glorious  summer,  when  the 
mighty  sun,  approachingthesolstice,  shines 
on  a  w'orld  still  fresh  in  all  the  beauty  and 
radiance  of  spring,  whose  verdure  is  un¬ 
soiled,  and  whose  fairest  flowers  are  now 
expanded.  All  nature  seems  to  rejoice  in 


having  thus  triumphantly  put  forth  her 
hidden  strength,  ^e  truths  of  science 
are  now  no  matters  of  speculation  but  of 
certainty,  and  being  set  in  the  open  face 
of  day,  are  capable  of  being  seen  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  all  men. 

The  fourth  or  modem  age,  extending 
from  1750  to  1860,  we  would  by  no  means 
ualify  >18  a  period  of  decline ;  yet  neither 
are  we  assert  that  it  is  brighter  or  more 
admirable  than  that  which  preceded  it. 
The  glorious  sun  can  not  rise  higher  than 
it  is  at  the  Tropic,  but  in  the  sphere  of  in¬ 
tellect  it  may  pause  there,  and  not  hasten 
its  going  down.  Still,  the  character  of 
the  epoch  may  and  must  change.  Time 
and  events  never  pause,  but  still  leave 
their  traces.  The  sky  is  perhaps  less 
serene  than  before,  the  heat  is  more 
scorching;  the  freshness  of  the  spring- 
titne  and  early  summer  is  gone.  The 
harvest  is  every  where,  the  laborers  by 
comparison  few.  Tender  shoots  have 
now  become  vigorous  stems;  the  fair 
flowers  which  decorated  the  orchards 
have  become  golden  fruit  which  weighs 
down  the  br.anches.  The  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  falls  on  the  laborers  of 
the  fourth  age.  It  is  the  season  of  En¬ 
largement  and  Application.  Now  we  are 
j  to  learn  to  use  wisely  and  discreetly  the 
I  teachings  of  the  past.  Gross  errors  have 
I  been  removed  from  our  pjith.  Other 
I  entanglements  arise — less  palpable,  less 
j  jxisitive,  yet  not  always  therefore  easier 
j  to  overcome.  Our  time  has  also  its  les¬ 
sons  and  its  warnings. 

And  now,  to  drop  metaphor,  let  us  look 
more  closely  into  what  may  be  these  les¬ 
sons  and  warnings.  We  may  be  sure 
that  they  have  an  application  for  all. 
While  wo  are  inquiring  why  some  men 
failed  formerly  to  know  what  they  might 
have  known,  and  why  others  now  attain 
knowledge  without  at  the  same  time  at¬ 
taining  wisdom,  or  the  great  end  of  know¬ 
ledge,  we  discover  something  which  may 
be  turned  to  account,  not  only  by  the  few 
who  engage  in  the  noble  task  of  enl.arging 
science  and  demonstrating  new  laws  of 
nature,  but  by  the  many  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  what  these  laws  are,  and 
how  they  may  best  be  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  pride  our- 
j  selves  upon  our  immunity  from  those  er¬ 
rors  or  vices  to  which  we  are  by  circum¬ 
stances  or  temperament  least  prone.  In 
like  manner  it  is  easy  to  dwell  with  com- 
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placency  on  the  ignorance  and  blunders  | 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  thank  | 
heaven  that  we  are  not  as  the  men  ofj 
those  da\s — ^the  spell-bound  disciples  ofj 
Aristotle,  the  dogmatic  priests  of  the  In- 1 
quisition,  or  devotees  to  perpetual  motion 
and  the  philosopher’s  stone.  Unquestion-  j 
ably  we  have  little  temptation  to  tail  into  < 
these  or  similar  mistakes ;  and  if  some  | 
weaknesses  are  common  to  that  age  and  j 
our  own,  they  are  probably  not  those  ’ 
against  which  we  have  most  need  to  be 
warned.  i 

Of  the  erroneous  modes  of  thought  | 
which  enthralled  the  specul.'itivc  minds  of, 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  two  | 
were  oons|)icuous :  first,  an  overstrained  , 
and  excessive  regard  to  the  opinions  held  ' 
by  the  ancients ;  and  secondly,  an  under- ' 
estimate,  and  indeed  a  total  misa})prchen- . 
sion,  of  the  value  of  experiment,  and  the  ^ 
manner  of  applying  it  so  as  to  give  useful  i 
results.  Both  of  these  defects  may  be  I 
traced  to  a  certain  inactivity  of  mind 
which  rendered  inquiry  a  tedious  and  re¬ 
pulsive  task.  It  was  easier  to  adopt  un¬ 
questioned  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  than  ; 
to  investigate  their  truth.  It  was  easier  i 
to  insist  that  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
a  circular  curve  fitted  it  alone  for  the  j 
celestial  motions,  than  to  search  out  with  ' 
patience  the  actual  form  of  the  planetary  j 
orbits.  Nay,  in  the  temper  of  those  times, 
it  was  pleasanter  and  easier  to  demon- 1 
sirate  upon  paper  that  a  body  ten  pounds 
in  weight  must  by  the  nature  of  things 
fall  ten  times  as  far  in  a  minute  as  a  body 
w'eighing  one  pound,  than  to  ascend  with 
Galileo  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  and, 
allowing  two  w'eights  to  drop,  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  result.  Even  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  alchemist  was  a  kind  of  iris 
iuertia^.  Experiments,  indeed,  they  made  I 
without  number,  but  without  the  exercise  . 
of  that  vitality  of  thought  w'hich  alone  | 
renders  experiment  fi-uitful.  One  thing  I 
only  they  saw  clearly,  and  that  was  the 
Result,  which  they  desired  to  attain.  The  ! 
reasonable  connection  of  the  means  and  i 
the  end  was  overlooked.  Ex|)eriment  is  ; 
an  unavailing  mockery  if  it  is  used  only  | 
to  support  a  foregone  conclusion. 

It  w’as  a  real  revolution,  not  only  in 
methods  of  inquiry,  but  in  the  temper 
with  which  men  approached  the  unknown  | 
questions  of  natural  philosimhy,  which 
characterized  these  ages  of  Revival  and 
Progress.  He  who  could  create  or  de-  j 
stroy  a  law  of  nature  by  a  stroke  of  the  | 
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pen,  or  fix  the  orbit  of  a  planet  by  rule 
and  compass,  was  little  likely  to  tease 
himself  by  the  interpretation  of  experi¬ 
ments,  or  to  disturb  his  rest  by  patiently 
watching  the  coursas  of  the  stars.  The 
caution  of  Galileo  and  the  endurance  of 
Kepler  were,  no  doubt,  bywords  among 
the  maintainers  of  the  older  views;  but  it 
is  from  their  time  that  we  date  that  at¬ 
tention  to  scrupulosity  of  observation 
which  is  the  very  keystone  of  the  induc¬ 
tive  philosophy. 

Henceforward  it  was  no  longer  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  genius  to  attend  only  to  great 
things,  and  to  let  the  little  things  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  theory  of  the 
univenje  turned,  upon  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion,  upon  attention  to  what  might  be 
called  minutim.  Thus  when  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  theory  (which  accounted  for  the 
apparent  irregularities  of  the  planetary 
motions  by  the  hypothesis  of  Epicycles) 
was  at  length  found  to  be  unequal  to  re¬ 
presenting  accurately  the  orbit  of  Mars, 
the  discrepancy  was  small  considering  the 
state  of  the  astronomy  of  those  days.  It 
amounted  to  only  eight  minutes  of  a  de¬ 
gree.  But  great  or  small,  no  one  could 
gains.ay  the  error  of  the  theory.  Kepler, 
with  a  spirit  worthy  of  Newton,  declared 
that  out  of  these  8'  he  would  construct 
a  new  astronomy :  and  he  did  so.  The 
discovery  of  elliptic  orbits,  and  that  of  the 
equable  description  of  Areas  (two  of  the 
corner-stones  of  the  modem  astronomical 
edifice)  were  the  result.  Some  years 
later,  Newton  made  a  similar  concession 
to  the  unbending  requirements  of  truth. 
In  order  to  show  that  the  fall  of  a  stone 
may  be  due  to  the  very  same  force  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  earth,  w'hich,  modified  by  the 
proportion  of  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance,  draws  the  moon  from  a  rectilinear 
course  into  an  orbit  approximately  circular, 
it  was  necessary  to  know  the  dimensions 
of  our  earth  in  miles  or  feet.  Newton, 
assuming  the  rude  measure  of  a  degree 
then  in  common  use,  making  it  equal  to 
sixty  English  miles,  obtained  a  result  dif¬ 
fering  about  one  eighth  part  from  that 
which  his  theory  ought  to  have  given. 
The  theory,  though  not  forgotten,  was 
abandoned  for  a  time,  and  only  after 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years’  delay  was  it 
resumed,  when  a  more  accurate  measure 
of  our  globe  had  come  to  his  knowledge. 
We  almost  tremble  to  think  what  might 
have  been  the  result  had  Newton  died 
during  this  long  pause,  and  had  the  Prin- 
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ciftia  consequently  never  been  written. 
We  are  almost  tempted  to  say  that  the 
genius  of  the  new  philosophy  was  too  ex¬ 
acting,  that  the  caution  of  her  votaries 
had  run  to  an  excess  in  a  direction  oppos¬ 
ite  to  the  mistakes  of  the  schoolmen. 

But  it  is  not  so.  The  uncompromising 
lesson  of  cautious  induction  which  New¬ 
ton  thus  practically  taught,  was  better 
worth  knowing  than  even  the  law  of 
gravity.  The  result  has  been  that  this 
lesson,  now  nearly  two  hundred  years  old, 
has  never  been  forgotten.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  quoted  for  the  instruction  of 
students  for  ages  yet  to  come,  in  proof  of 
the  rigor  which  belongs  to  the  right  inter¬ 
pretation  of  nature. 

And  now,  turning  from  the  earlier  to 
the  latest  age  of  modem  science,  from  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  have  we  become  so  wise 
as  to  have  exploded  error  by  our  mode  of 
arriving  at  tnith  ?  Have  our  successes  I 
borne  a  due  proportion  to  our  teaching  I 
and  experience  ?  I 

If,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  ' 
opposite  of  error  be  necessarily  truth,  and  ; 
that  of  failure,  success,  our  own  age  has  I 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  comparison  with 
the  ages  of  Ck>pemicus  and  Galileo.  We  ' 
shall  hardly  be  suspected  of  an  excessive  I 
addiction  to  authority,  to  empty  logical  I 
distinctions,  nor  of  an  antipathy  to  experi¬ 
mental  methods.  These  of  course  are  not 
the  weak  points  of  the  philosophy  of  our 
time.  They  may  more  properly  be  thought 
to  consist  in  an  extreme  opposition  to  the 
errors  of  our  forefathers  protlucing  con¬ 
trary  defects.  A  ]>a8sion  for  originality, 
an  undue  depreciation  of  the  merits  of 
those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  an  ex¬ 
altation  of  slight  improvements  into  sul)- 
Btantive  discoveries,  are  common  enough 
examples  of  this.  Hut  we  shall  better 
understand  the  tendencies  of  the  science 
of  our  time  if  we  observe  the  twofold 
direction  of  its  expansion.  The  one  re¬ 
sults  from  the  numerous  mechanical  appli¬ 
cations  of  science,  the  other  from  its  theo¬ 
retical  refinements.  The  one  tends  to 
induce  an  unreasoning  wonder  at  inordi¬ 
nate  exertions  of  mere  brute  force,  the 
other  expatiates  in  subtle  mathematical 
refinements.  The  one  places  its  glory  iu 
the  dominion'  of  man  over  the  stubborn 
conditions  of  matter  ;  the  other  diverts  a 
different  class  of  minds  from  the  more 
fruitful  theories  of  natural  philosophy  into 


the  region  of  abstractions  whose  applica¬ 
tions  remain  dubious,  or  into  the  still  more 
debatable  land  conterminous  between  me¬ 
taphysics  and  physics. 

As  regards  the  former  or  mechanical 
side  of  modem  science,  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  public  generally  are  but  indiffer¬ 
ent  judges  as  to  the  inventions  or  the  men 
most  worthy  of  applause  and  imitation. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  calm  verdict  of 
an  after  generation  is  thus  usually  in  error, 
but  rather  that  of  lookers-on  whilst  social 
improvements  based  on  scientific  discov¬ 
eries  are  in  progress.  The  great  inven¬ 
tions  of  James  Watt  and  of  George 
Stephenson  were  only  accepted  after  in¬ 
numerable  prejudices  were  overcome.  It 
is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  than  other¬ 
wise  that  those  distinguished  and  modest 
engineers  ever  reaped  a  substantial  reward 
for  their  eminent  services.  We  find  that 
their  improvements  were  assailed  not  only 
with  detraction,  but  by  every  form  of 
legal  hikI  Parliamentary  opposition,  and 
iu  a  few  instances  even  by  cnicanery  and 
violence.  But  the  confidence  thus  with- 
hehl  from  the  originators  of  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  railway,  has  by  a  natural 
revulsion  of  popular  feeling  been  often 
iKistowed  on  imitators  who,  knowing  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  tide  of  opinion, 
endeavor  to  throw  their  achievements  into 
the  shade  by  carrying  out  their  principles 
to  greater  and  often  extravagant  lengths. 
Be  it  ever  recollected,  that  merely  mechani¬ 
cal  ingenuity  is  one  of  the  commonest  en¬ 
dowments.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  de- 
velojMjd  itself  in  schemes  often  absurd  and 
impracticable,  'almost  always  speculative 
and  untried.  The  stock  inventions  of  the 
nineteenth  (when  this  doubtful  kind  of 
science  has  almost  degenerated  into  a 
trade)  are  frequently,  indeed,  foolish  and 
baseless  mechanical  projects,  but  still 
oftener  they  are  merely  simple  deductions 
from  known  princijJes  inflated  into  tem- 
jwrary  importance  by  the  ingenuity  of 
fortune-hunters.  Such  applications  of 
science  begin  and  end  within  themselves. 
They  lead  to  no  ulterior  progress,  because 
they  contain  no  vital  spirit.* 

•  Our  remarks  are  confirmed  and  illustrated  whilst 
penning  these  sentences  hj  a  recent  oorrespondent 
in  the  Timea  oo  the  “  Alleged  Discovery  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Utility  of  Electro-magnetic  Engines.”  A 
competent  authority,  Mr.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  writ¬ 
ing  in  that  journal  to  demonstrate  the  fidlacies  of  the 
proposed  scheme,  concludes  with  an  observation 
which  is  applicable  to  a  majority  of  similar  projects. 
“  It  is  humiliating  to  see  how  readily  the  matured 
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The  error  opposite  to  this  is  to  be  found 
in  refinements  of  theory,  either  trifling  in 
themselves  or  destitute  of  a  practical  bear¬ 
ing,  or  else  fallacious,  because  founded  on 
insufficient  data.  Of  course  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  rate  too  highly  the  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  theoreticAl  mechanics,  and 
of  the  highly  comple.x  mathematical  arti¬ 
fices  by  which  it  may  be  applied  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  laws  of  nature  as  in  physical 
astronomy,  or  to  aiiticipate  the  working 
of  artificuil  arrangements  as  in  shi)vbuild- 
ing,  in  the  construction  of  tubular  bridges, 
or  in  the  performance  of  a  clock  or  a  steam- 
engine.  But  it  Is  also  possible  to  spend  a 
lifetime  in  the  solution  of  problems  which 
can  scarcely  be  more  than  curious  amuse¬ 
ments.  Indeed,  it  is  the  mistaken  idea 
that  much  of  the  time  of  mathematicians 
and  natural  philosophers  is  8])ent  in  such 
“  curious  trifling,”  which  often  raises  a 
sneer  at  their  expense  on  the  part  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  little  acquainted,  with  the 
eminently  practical  nature  of  the  problems 
which  science  resolves.  It  is  indeed  (as 
Bacon  maint.aincd)  an  eminent  criterion  of 
our  being  well  employed,  that  our  labor 
shall  not  terminate  in  itself,  but  be  fruit¬ 
ful — fruitful  of  knowledge,  or  fruitful  of 
applications.  The  solution  of  curious  or 
highly  abstract  problems,  though  to  a 
limited  extent  a  commendable  exercise,  is 
ever  to  be  guarded  against  when  it  is  val¬ 
ued  on  its  ovni  account  as  a  dexterous 
achievement.  In  this  respect  it  'ranks 
with  the  dexterity  of  the  chess-player,  and 
no  higher. 

In  confirmation  of  this  remark  it  may  be 
observ'ed  that  the  ablest  m'athematicians, 
though  they  have  often  commenced  their 
career  amidst  the  most  abstruse  and  in¬ 
applicable  generalizations  of  the  science 
of  quantity,  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
gradually  descended,  (as  some  might  call 
It,)  or  as  we  ought  rather  to  say  ascended^ 
to  the  consideration  of  definite,  concrete, 
and  practical  questions,  than  which  none 
afford  more  scope  to  the  most  enterpris¬ 
ing  student  or  analyst.  Farther,  in  cases 
where  the  abuse  of  which  we  speak  has 
obtained  amongst  modem  writers,  of 
making — to  use  a  homely  phrase — the 
fiicts  of  nature  mere  pegs  on  which  to  sus¬ 
pend  festoons  of  algebraic  drapery’,  the 

judgment  of  an  eminent  cultivator  of  acienoe  is  set 
aside.  Personally  he  can  well  afford  it,  knowing 
that  truth  will  ultimately  triumph ;  but  he  regrets 
deeply  when  he  sees  talent  and  energy  misdirected 
thiou^  ignorance  of  established  sdent^  principles.” 


evil  may  be  said  to  extend  bey’ond  the  re¬ 
gion  of  trifling,  for  the  theorist  commonly 
falls  into  positive  mistake.  Sound  math¬ 
ematics  lead  to  false  results  if  applied  to 
insufficient  or  wrongly  assumed  data,  and 
the  general  public  is  misletl  by  an  array 
of  proof  altogether  fallacious  and  delu¬ 
sive.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite 
even  illustrious  examples  of  such  errors. 
These  “  follies  of  the  wise  ”  might  figure 
in  a  chaptt*r  of  the  Curiosities  of  Litera¬ 
ture^  ana  are  really  as  valueless  and  per¬ 
nicious  as  the  attempts  of  illiterate  me¬ 
chanics  to  draw  from  a  machine  an  un¬ 
failing  flow  of  power,  or  to  obtain  in  the 
processes  of  manufacture  results  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  known  laws  of  heat, 
electricity,  and  chemistry.  That  the 
subtle  and  intricate  forces  of  nature  such 
as  those  which  we  have  just  nameil  should 
be  misunderstood  and  misapplied,  is  in¬ 
evitable  in  an  age  when  the  rml  powers 
of  science  are  so  amazing  that  the  mere 
strangeness  or  seeming  improbability  of  u 
result  is  by  no  means  a  test  of  its  being 
erroneous  or  the  reverse.  The  mass  of 
mankind — who  in  this  particular  instance 
are  nearly  as  prone  as  in  the  days  of 
Galileo  to  swear  by  the  authority  of  some 
celebrity,  or  to  be  attracted  by  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  profitable  promises,  or  to  prostrate 
their  reason  and  common-sense  before  an 
array  of  geometric  symbols  wholly  unin¬ 
telligible  to  them — are  but  too  ready  to 
applaud  and  to  propagate  the  mistake. 

If  w’e  now  resume  the  inquiries  :  Have 
we  become  so  wise  as  to  have  exploded 
error  by  our  mode  of  arriving  at  truth  'i 
Have  our  successes  borne  a  duo  proportion 
to  our  teaching  and  experience  ?  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  latter  question,  at  least,  must 
depend  upon  another  one,  namely,  whether 
the  Art  of  Discovery  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  rule  ?  One  very  great  man,  at 
all  events,  thought  that  it  was.  Francis 
Bacon  devoted  the  most  celebrated  and 
important  of  his  writings  to  define  and 
explode  the  errors  by  which  the  increase 
of  knowledge  was  in  bis  time  retarded, 
and  to  systematize  a  positive  method  of 
discovery.  In  the  former  part  of  his  task 
he  was,  to  a  great  extent,  successful ;  in 
the  latter  his  failure  was  conspicuous.  Not 
only  did  he  himself  not  succeed  in  any 
model  investigation,  but  the  procedure 
which  he  recommended  was  not  followed 
by  any  8ucoee<Hng  nature  philosopher. 
Looking,  however,  rather  to  the  historical 
evidence  which  now  occupies  us  than  to 
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the  abstract  merit  of  Bacon’s  theories,  it  ' 
would  appear  that  the  only  kind  of  teach- 
inp'  which  the  sublime  art  of  discovery  ad¬ 
mits  of,  is  teaching  by  example,  and  not 
by  precept ;  and  that  there  are  in  any  and 
every  age  but  a  few  persons  who  possess  , 
that  happy  constitution  of  mind  which  , 
enables  them  to  profit  by  such  teaching. 
Rules  are  of  use  in  the  humbler  and  more  | 
mechanical  grade  of  subjects,  but  utterly 
unavailing  in  the  highest.  Nature  herself, 
creates  discoverers:  they. can  not  bequeath  j 
that  sacred  jK)sses8ion.  Had  it  been  | 
otherwise,  the  half-century  which  succeed¬ 
ed  Newton’s  appearance  in  the  world  of 
science  ought  to  have  been  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  of  any  age.  But  it  was  in  most  re-  j 
spects  the  reverse.  The  intellect  of  New-  ■ 
ton  seems  to  have  absorbed  for  a  season, 
the  genius  of  humanity.  The  trophies  of  | 
his  successors  were  gained  in  following  j 
his  footsteps  ;  not  slavishly  indeed,  but  in  ! 
a  liberal  and  discerning  spirit.  And  when 
after  another  period  of  years  science  be- ! 
gan  to  revive  and  to  assume  new  and  ori-  j 
gin:il  forms,  the  cycle  of  discovery  M’as 
renewed  much  uix)n  the  same  principles  ' 
as  those  on  which  Galileo  had  acted  two  j 
centuries  before.  i 

Many  jiersons  are  probably  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  discoveries  of  our  | 
own  day  exceed,  both  in  importance  and  j 
in  number,  those  of  any  former  period  of 
the  world’s  history.  But  this  is  not  alto-  [ 
gether  correct.  Indeed,  if  we  confine  our  , 
attention  to  the  most  recent  times,  it  is  , 
certainly  erroneous.  The  fiicts  of  science  | 
—often,  no  doubt,  very  beautiful  and  im-  j 
portant  facts  —  are  brought  to  light  in  j 
greater  profusion  than  formerly.  At  all  , 
events,  they  are  set  more  conspicuously  , 
before  the  public  eye.  The  laborers  are 
more  numerous,  and  are  animated  by  a 
keener  thirst  than  in  older  times  for  imme¬ 
diate  reward  in  reputation,  in  station,  or 
in  wealth.  The  scramble  for  a  share  in 
the  ajiplause  which  arises  out  of  some  real 
though  perhajis  not  very  important  ob- 1 
serration  or  improvement,  is  often  amus-  ] 
ing  to  bystanders.  But  the  crowd  of 
eager  competitors  in  such  contests  is  so 
large  that  few  are  left  to  fill  the  position 
of  spectators  or  of  judges  in  the  giddy 
race  for  distinction.  Even  the  facilities 
which  exist  tor  making  imd  publishing 
literary  efforts  are  not  without  drawbacks. 
Societies  and  academies,  which  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  times  of  scientific  progress  gave  need¬ 
ed  support  to  the  young  spirit  of  inquiry, 


are  now  more  numerous  but  of  less  cer¬ 
tain  utility.  There  is  a  danger  lest  they 
become  exhibition-the.ater8  for  persons  of 
an  inferior  stamp,  or  be  resorted  to  for 
mere  purposes  oi  display.  We  are  over¬ 
whelmed  by  publications  in  the  form  of 
“  Transactions,”  in  which  the  same  desire 
for  notoriety  induces  authors  to  diffuse 
over  the  greatest  possible  numlier  of  pages 
the  few  topics  of  real  im|K)rtance  on  which 
they  may  have  been  so  fortunate  as  r<» 
touch;  while  they  swell  the  bulk  of  their 
performances  by  details  of  experiments 
which  h.ad  no  issue.  The  corroding  tooth 
of  time  deals  hardly  by  these  monuments 
of  egotism  and  vanity.  They  are  soon 
hojielessly  buried  under  their  own  accu¬ 
mulations.  It  is  not  enough  th:it  science 
has  been  subdivided  until  men  struggle  in 
Vidn  to  follow  the  progress  of  any  but  one 
or  two  of  its  ramifications.  The  turgid 
bulk  of  some  contributions  and  the  affect¬ 
ed  abstruseness  of  others  impose  an  ever 
increasing  barrier  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
information.  The  admitted  negligence  of 
men  of  science  to  inform  themselves  of 
what  has  been  done  by  others  even  in  de¬ 
partments  akin  to  their  own,  is  not  so 
much  an  individual  as  a  generic  fault.  It 
arises  from  the  intense  concentration  of 
every  one  on  his  own  little  field  of  labor, 
from  which  he  hopes  to  reap  an  extrava¬ 
gant  harvest  of  profit  and  fame.  Forget¬ 
ting  how  little  attention  or  interest  he 
bestows  on  the  productions  of  those  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded,  he  is  profoundly 
occupied  by  the  persuasion  that  all  eyes 
and  thoughts  are  turned  upon  himself.  It 
is  an  isolation  injurious  to  the  character, 
and  short-sighted  with  reference  to  its  own 
ends. 

To  estimate  the  history  of  science  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  to  enable  us  to  compare  the 
results  of  one  period  with  those  of  an¬ 
other,  we  must  never  forget  that  in  this  as 
in  every  other  great  work  and  profession, 
powers  and  endowments  of  very  various 
degrees  of  rarity  and  value  are  ever  tak¬ 
ing  a  share  more  or  less  subordinate  in 
the  production  of  important  and  enduring 
results.  A  deficiency  of  laboring  hands 
or  of  superintending  and  controlling  heads, 
would  equally  render  the  undertaking 
abortive. 

To  take  the  first  comparison  which  of¬ 
fers  itself,  the  task  of  constructing  a  science 
resembles  that  of  building  a  house.  We 
have  first  quarrymen,  then  laborers  and 
excavators,  then  bricklayers  and  stone- 
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masons,  then  adroit  workmen  w'ho  alone 
can  execute  the  more  delicate  and  import¬ 
ant  parts  of  the  fabric.  Above  all,  we 
have  the  master-mason  and  the  architect, 
whose  view  and  plan  must  embrace  the 
fitness  of  the  whole  structure.  So  in 
science  there  is  work  for  all  hands  more 
or  less  skilled  ;  and  he  is  usually  the  most 
fit  to  occupy  the  higher  posts  who  has 
risen  from  the  ranks,  and  who  has  experi¬ 
mentally  acquainted  himself  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  each  and 
every,  even  the  humblest  department. 
Those  are  not  our  greatest  men  w'ho  have 
striven  to  sit  ever  apart  in  the  abstract 
exercise  of  contemplation.  Not  a  few  of 
those  whom  we  call  great  have  toiled  for 
a  considerable  part  of  their  active  lives 
at  the  drudgery  of  numerical  computar 
tion,  and  the  monotonous  labor  of  alge¬ 
braic  developments  such  as  arc  required 
in  the  theories  of  physical  astronomy. 
Such  labors  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
degrading,  but  as  a  part  of  man’s  appoint¬ 
ed  course  on  earth,  tending  in  its  degree 
to  noble  ends,  and  even  acting  as  an  an¬ 
tidote  to  the  consuming  effect  of  profound 
thought,  and  of  the  highest  exercises  of 
the  inventive  faculty. 

In  no  calling  is  the  chance  of  promotion 
ffurer  than  in  the  cultivation  of  science. 
A  nmn  is  estimated  by  the  amount  and 
goodness  of  the  work  he  does,  not  by  the 
possession  of  adventitious  advantages. 
And  as  the  posts  which  it  offers  are  too 
few  and  ill-requited  to  be  coveted  by 
mercenary  persons,  so  every  one  has  an 
even  chance  of  attaining  the  position  as  a 
discoverer  to  which  his  talents  and  perse¬ 
verance  entitle  him.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  those  who  thus  engage  in  the 
prosecution  of  science  must,  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  laws  of  humanity,  be  contented  w'ith 
a  moderate  degree  of  success.  Brilliant 
or  important  ^ts  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of 
any  one  by  mere  chance  or  good  fortune ; 
great  theories,  nev<4\  Up  to  to  a  certtun 
order  of  consequence,  facts  come  pouring 
in  upon  us  in  this  generation  :  but  W’e  are 
not  inundated  by  important  discoveries. 
Chreat  theories  are  as  rare  now  as  in  the 
first  ayes  of  modem  progress.  When  we 


are  tempted  to  compare  our  own  W'ith  by¬ 
gone  ages  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
latter,  let  us  balance  truly  the  rehative  va¬ 
lue  of  discoveries.  Mere  industry  goes 
far  in  the  humbler  task  of  collecting  facts, 
less  far  in  combining  them  into  laws  of 
observation,  and  still  a  shorter  way  in 
educing  great  and  comprehensive  laws 
which  bind  together  different  parts  of  the 
same  or  different  subjects.  As  to  great 
theories,  one  or  two  in  a  century  is  an  am¬ 
ple  allowance.  If  we  include  only  the 
greatest  generalizations,  we  can  hardly 
assign  more  than  one  sucli  to  the  Galilean 
age — namely,  the  discovery  of  th.e  laws  of 
motion,  with  their  application  to  establish 
the  Copernican  theory  of  the  world  ;  and 
one  also,  that  of  gravitation,  as  the  trophy 
of  the  Newtonian  {>eriod.  Since  that 
time  the  undulatory  doctrine  of  light  is 
perhaps  the  only  theory  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  those  just  mentioned,  and  of  it  the 
foundations  were  already  laid  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  It  is  [)eiiiape  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  that  extensive  generaliza¬ 
tions  should  become  rarer  as  science  ad¬ 
vances  ;  at  all  events  they  bear  no  pro¬ 
portion  whatever  to  the  measure  of  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  mechanical  departments  or  to 
the  quantity  of  accumulated  facts.  All 
that  we  know  of  heat,  of  electricity,  or  of 
chemistry,  does  not  amount  to  a  compre¬ 
hensive  theory  of  any  one  of  those  sub¬ 
jects  capable  of  explaining  their  intricate 
and  remarkable  phenomena.  But  in  de¬ 
tecting  these  phenomena  and  their  pri- 
marv  relations  to  one  another,  our  age  has 
performed  its  part  well.  It  appears  to  be 
an  essential  jiart  of  the  law  of  progress  iii 
knowledge,  that  increasing  toil  is  neces¬ 
sary  at  each  remove  of  the  partition  which 
separates  the  known  from  the  unknown 
— that  more  hands  must  be  employed  at 
each  successive  sta^e  of  discovery — aud 
that  as  the  pride  of  man  is  flattered  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  realm  which  he 
calls  his  own,  less  and  less  is  achieved  by 
individual  prowess,  and  the  more  is  he  in¬ 
debted  for  success  to  the  preparatory  la¬ 
bors  of  those  who  went  before,  and  to  the 
assistance  of  his  contemporaries. 

J.  D.  Fokbes. 
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From  the  United  Service  MafOilne. 

THE  MO  N  ARC  II  S  OF  DELHI. 


Tub  annals  of  the  World,  with  its 
countless  revolutions,  have  perhaps,  af¬ 
forded  no  more  strange  and  marvelous 
history  than  is  untbided  to  us  in  the 
changing  dynasties  of  Hindostan,  that  vast 
Asiatic  empire,  which,  for  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years,  succumbing  ])rovince  by  pro¬ 
vince  to  the  gradual  advance  of  British 
sway,  has  in  the  barbarous  brutality  of 
the  late  outbreak  —  comparable  to  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  death-struggle  of  some  wild 
and  ferocious  animal — demonstrated  the 
inevitable  necessity  of  strengthening  and 
securing  the  rule  which  it  has  now  so  sav¬ 
agely  and  yet  so  vainly  striven  to  shake 
off.  By  this  rule,  liberally  and  judicious¬ 
ly  administered,  it  can  alone  be  freed 
from  that  religious  and  moral  darkness — 
the  natural  ottspring  of  intolerant  hea¬ 
thenism  and  monstrous  idolatry  —  indif¬ 
ference  to  which,  has  been  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  narrow  and  mercantile  spirit 
which  has  actuated  the  Company’s  |x>licy 
from  the  very  date  of  its  foundation. 

There  is  an  association  of  splendor  es- 
|>ecially  conrieoti;d  with  the  sway  of  the 
uiiperial  Moguls  ;  traditions  of  their  Tar¬ 
tar  ancestor,  the  mighty  Tamerlane  —  of 
their  founder  Baber  —  of  his  descendant, 
the  jHiwerful,  unscrupulous  Aurungzobe 
— ^traditions  of  their  enormous  wealth,  of 
the  cruelties,  jealousies,  slaughter,  and  vio¬ 
lation  of  all  natural  ties,  in  the  fierce 
struggle  for  Indian  rule,  are  familiar  to 
most  of  us.  We  regard  with  horror  and 
detestation,  the  atrocious  barbarities  un¬ 
der  which  our  countrymen  in  India  have 
suffered,  but  they  find  but  too  many  par¬ 
allels  in  the  chronicles  of  the  empire.  The 
accession  of  each  new  monarch,  was 
marked  by  the  holocaust  of  thousands  of 
victims,  whether  in  the  ranks  of  the  con 
tending  armies  who  supported  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  conflicting  sons  and  brothers, 
or  in  the  indiscriminate  butchery  of  those 
who  might  be  supposed  hostile  to  the  new 
sovereign. 

The  imperial  city  of  Delhi  especially, 
with  its  great  treasures,  its  palaces  and 
jeweled  thrones,  and  all  the  ‘  sumptuous 
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luxuries  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  was  the 
repifated  mark  for  attack  and  plunder. 
On  the  occasion  of  its  capture  ana  pillage 
by  the  Persian  adventurer  and  king,  N  a- 
dir  Schah,  in  1720,  one  hundred  thousand 
souls  perished ;  and  Mohammed,  the  then 
emperor,  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by 
bestowing  the  hand  or  his  daughter,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  rich  Indian  provinces  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  on  the  man 
whom  he  had  rashly  designated  “  the  Per¬ 
sian  shepherd  and  freeltooter.”  It  was 
into  the  hands  also  of  Nadir  Schah,  that 
the  famous  diamond,  the  priceless  Koh-i- 
noor,  passed  on  the  occasion  of  the  sack 
of  Delhi ;  but  so  inviolably  was  the  secret 
of  the  concealment  of  this  jewel  kept  by 
the  emperor,  that  the  conijueror  only  ac¬ 
quired  it  through  stratagem.  He  ascer¬ 
tained  that  Mohammed  carried  it  hidden 
in  the  folds  of  his  head-dress,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  banquet  projiosed  to  the 
Emperor  to  exchange  turbans  ;  etiquette 
prevented  the  unlucky  monarch  from  re¬ 
fusing,  and  thus  the  possession  of  the 
“  mountain  of  light,”  passed  forever  from 
the  ownership  of  the  Moguls. 

It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  a  race  of 
monarchs  should  thus  have  deteriorated 
— that  the  lineal  descendant  of  Baber,  of 
the  man  whose  genius  devised  and  estab¬ 
lished  so  vast  a  sovereignty,  should  be¬ 
come  the  miserable  and  despised  criminal 
— ^to  use  no  milder  term — whose  wretched 
fragment  of  existence  is  only  spared  in 
compliance  with,  perhaps,  an  ordinarily 
correct,  but,  in  this  case,  unwise  and  mis¬ 
directed  clemency.  Shah  Akbar,  the  man 
who  has  lately  borne,  by  virtue  of  his  au¬ 
thority,  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  atro¬ 
cious  proceedings  of  the  mutineers  at  Del¬ 
hi,  can  lay  no  clmm  to  the  pity  which 
might,  with  justice,  be  accorded  to  his 
unhappy  predecessor  and  father,  Shah 
Aulum,  since,  from  the  time  of  his  acces¬ 
sion  in  1806  to  what  was  then  less  than 
the  shadow  of  a  nominal  sovereignty,  his 
conduct  has  been  marked  by  the  w’eakest 
folly  and,  as  regards  his  protectors,  the 
British,  by  the  grossest  ingratitude  and 
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treachery.  The  power  of  the  Mogul  em¬ 
pire  had  80  utterly  fallen  into  abeyance, 
and  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
were  so  little  regarded  or  considered 
since  the  period  of  Anglo-Indian  govern¬ 
ment,  that  we  have  but  little  record  of 
their  individuality;  the  struggles  of  Aulum 
II.,  first  as  Shah  Zada,  or  hereditary 
prince,  and  afterwards  as  Emperor  of  the 
Moguls,  against  the  rebellious  vassals  of 
the  diadem  of  Delhi,  and,  at  one  time, 
against  the  British  owners  of  the  vast  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Hindostan,  certainly  bring  him 
conspicuously  forward  on  the  stage  of  In¬ 
dian  action  ;  but  it  is  a  prominence  accord¬ 
ed  rather  to  his  traditionary  position  than 
to  any  actual  influence  exercised  by  his 
proceedings  on  the  politics  of  his  native 
land.  It  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  account 
for  the  meager  details  which  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  gather  concerning  the  life  of  the 
present  King  of  Delhi,  if  we  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  career  of  his  father,  and 
shortly  trace,  during  what  can  hardly  be 
termed  the  administration  of  Shah  Aulum, 
the  vicissitudes  in  which  he  was  made  the 
mberable  sport  of  ill-fortune. 

Alee  Gonur,  the  oldest  son  of  Alum 
Gheer  II.,  succeeded  to  the  ill-omened 
Mogul  sovereignty  in  1760,  by  the  title  of 
Aulum  n.  on  the  assassination  of  his  fath¬ 
er.  His  reign  opened  upon  a  foregone 
history  of  revolt  and  slaughter,  in  which 
no  less  than  three  of  Aurungzebe’s  de¬ 
scendants  were  simultaneously  put  for¬ 
ward  and  supported  by  native  princes,  all 
professing  fealty  to  the  Iiniierial  house. 
The  disastrous  battle  of  Panniput  —  con¬ 
spicuous  fur  its  carnage  even  amongst  In¬ 
dian  conflicts  —  W!i8  what  decided  in  a 
great  measure  the  fate  of  India.  In  it  the 
turbulent  and  warlike  Mahrattas,  who  at 
that  time  had  overrun  nearly  the  entire 
territorj’  of  Hindostan,  were  completely 
defeated,  scarcely  a  remnant  being  left  of 
an  army  numbering  140,000  cavalry, 
whilst  the  prisoners  .alone  amounted  to 
22,000.  Ahmed  Shah,  the  powerful  Doo- 
ranee,  to  whom  Aulum  II.  owed  his  victo¬ 
ry  and  throne,  having  established  him  at 
Delhi,  returned  to  Kabul,  leaving  him  to 
contend  alone  with  his  distracted  empire. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Emperor  to  re¬ 
pair  his  fallen  fortunes,  was  directed 
against  Patna ;  his  arm^r,  allured  bpr  the 
prestige  even  now  attaemng  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  state,  numbered  between  50,000  and 
60,000  men,  including  men  of  all  races  and 
reli^ons,  Afghans,  Ghauts,  Kohillas  and 
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Mahrattas,  at  the  head  of  whom  he 
marched  against  that  city.  In  this  con¬ 
junction  of  affairs,  Meer  Jaflier,  the  pusil¬ 
lanimous  Rajah  of  Bengal^  (raised  to  that 
dignity  by  Lord  Clive,)  would  willingly 
have  purchased  peace  with  the  new  emjie- 
ror,  a  suggestion  negative<l  decisively  by 
his  patron,  who  answered  the  Governor  of 
Patna’s  application  for  assistance  in  theses 
words :  “  Come  to  no  terms,  defend  vour 
city  to  the  last ;  rest  assured  that  the  kng- 
lish  are  staunch  friends,  and  that  they  never 
desert  a  cause  in  which  they  have  once 
taken  a  part.” 

Owing  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  Mogul’s 
troojis,  and  the  temerity  of  Hamnaraim, 
Governor  of  Bahar,  an  engagement  took 
place  outside  the  Malls  of  the  city,  in 
which  the  SejKiys  were  routed,  and  most 
of  the  few  English  who  8up|>orted  them 
cut  to  pieces.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  had  Shah  Aulum  followed  up  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  Patna  must  have  fallen  into  his 
hands ;  he  delayed,  however,  until  it  M  as 
too  late ;  for,  on  the  arrival  of  Col.  Calli- 
and,  with  some  English,  and  Meeran,  at 
the  hea<l  of  15,000  natives,  his  troojis 
M"ere  routed,  and  he  himself  compelled  to 
fly  to  Bahar.  The  ardor  with  which  the 
pursuit  was  conducted,  left  P.atna  again  in 
a  defenseless  state,  and  Aulum  having  re¬ 
turned  to  his  besieging  position,  the  fate 
of  the  city  became  most  critical,  M-hen 
Captain  Knox  arrived  with  a  small  detach¬ 
ment  of  200  Europeans,  a  battalion  of  Se¬ 
poys,  and  .300  cavalry ;  and  with  this 
small  force  completely  routed  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  army  of  12,000  men.  Even  Jifter 
this  defeat,  a  possibility  yet  presented  it¬ 
self  for  Aulum  to  attack  the  province  of 
Bahar  advantageously,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Meeran,  the  leader  of  the 
hostile  troops,  the  loss  of  their  commaml- 
er  occasioning  the  disbanding  of  the  na¬ 
tive  soldiery. 

The  species  of  guerilla  warfare  occa¬ 
sioned  by  Aulum’s  meursions,  little  8uitc<l 
the  views  of  the  English ;  the  expense  in¬ 
curred  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
army  to  oppose  him,  M  as  a  continual  drain 
on  their  finances  ;  and  on  the  cessation  of 
the  rains  in  1761,  Major  Camac  marched 
to  Gyah  Maunpore,  where  the  Emperor 
was  then  stationed.  The  endeavors  of 
the  unfortunate  monarch  to  increase  his 
forces  were  unsuccessful,  and  he  again,  in 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Oriental 
historian,  “  stretched  the  feet  of  trepida¬ 
tion  on  the  boundless  plains  of  despond- 
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ency.”  But  now,  wearied  out  with  re¬ 
peated  failures,  unable  to  rely  upon  his 
own  insolent  subjects  and  allies,  fearing 
little  from  the  Mahrattas  after  their  late 
overthrow  at  Panniput,  and  imagining 
that  he  might  confide  in  his  chief  support¬ 
er,  the  Dooranee,  Ahmed  Shah,  who  had 
effected  the  restoration  of  some  tranquil¬ 
lity  after  the  late  revolution  at  Delhi, 
Aulum  willingly  listened  to  the  overtures 
of  peace  sent  to  him  through  Schitab 
Hoy,  the  brave  Governor  of  Patna.  Three 
or  four  years  elapsed  before  this  treaty 
was  finally  arranged,  during  which  Aulum 
again  ventured  on  war  against  the  con¬ 
querors,  was  again  defeated,  and  gladly 
submitted  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
Company. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  his  history  that 
Shah  Aulum  first  experienced  something 
like  peace  and  respite  from  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  that  had  hitherto  alone  marked  his 
career.  The  British  Governor,  delegated 
by  the  East-India  Company,  assigned  to 
him  the  province  of  Allahabad,  inclusive 
of  the  district  of  Corah,  yielding  a  reve¬ 
nue  of  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees,  together 
with  an  additional  annual  mcome  of  an¬ 
other  twenty-six  lakhs,  in  order  to  enable 
him  adequately  to  maintain  .an  imjierial 
state.  By  way  of  acknowledgment,  the 
Emperor  made  over  to  the  Company  the 
fertile  provinces  of  Bengal,  Baiiar,  and 
Orissa,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1765.  The 
city  of  Allahabad  was  chosen  for  the  Im- 
erial  residence  :  and  here,  could  Aulum 
ut  have  turned  a  de.af  ear  to  evil  coun¬ 
selors —  could  he  have  appreciated  the 
8.afety  of  the  countenance  and  protection 
vouchsafed  to  him,  he  might  have  been 
spared  the  years  of  misery  that  followed. 
It  had  ever  been  the  secret  object  and  de¬ 
sire  of  his  life  to  reassume  the  ancient 
state  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  to  enter  the 
capital  of  his  ancestors  as  their  descendant 
and  successor.  This  desire  had  been  uni¬ 
formly  and  politically  repressed  by  the 
English.  No  steps  towards  its  attainment 
could,  therefore,  oe  taken  with  their  sanc¬ 
tion.  Before  detailing  the  circumstances 
attending  upon  the  Mogul’s  proceedings 
in  this  matter,  it  will  be  w'ell  to  glance  at 
the  allies  by  whose  aid  he  had  sought  the 
fulfillment  of  his  project. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
battle  of  Panniput,  in  which  the  Mahrat¬ 
tas  suffered  such  overwhelming  loss. 
They  might  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
writing  be  considered  one  of  the  most 


I  formidable  and  warlike  of  the  Indian 
j  tribes,  and  occupied  a  vast  territory  in 
I  the  center  of  Hmdostan,  comprising  the 
ancient  sovereignties  of  Baglana  and  Be- 
'  japore,  together  with  the  provinces  of 
j  Bcrar,  Bundelcund,  Malwa,  Candeish,  and 
j  Goojerat ;  of  this  territory  Poonah  was 
I  the  capital  city.  The  Ms^rattas  them- 
j  selves  first  became  a  nation  in  the  reign 
^  of  Aurungzebe,  when  descending  from 
I  the  western  hills,  they  pillaged  success¬ 
fully  their  wealthy  neighoors  of  the  plain. 

I  Soon  with  accumulating  possessions,  dig¬ 
nities  and  titles  arose  amongst  them  ;  the 
desceudants  of  freebooters  became  mighty 
rajahs,  whilst  the  Peishwa,  chief  minister 
I  of  the  Sevajee,  possessed  all  the  state  and 
I  power  of  a  monarch.  Three  of  their  chie&, 

'  Tukajee  Holkar,  Madhajee  Scindia,  and 
I  Kishu  Visagee,  full  of  the  desire  to  repair 
the  disasters  of  Panniput,  and  avenge 
themselves  on  the  Rohillas,  whose  aid  to 
I  Shah  Ahmed  had  been  the  leading  cause 
'  of  his  success,  took  up  a  position  in  the 
I  neighborhood  of  Futtahpore,  and  with  a 
body  of  300,000  horse  overran  the  neigh¬ 
boring  provinces.  They  conceived  that 
!  it  would  gre.atly  facilitate  the  accomplish- 
'  ment  of  their  object,  could  they  succeed 
in  placing  Shah  Aulum  on  the  throne  of 
Delhi  —  investing  their  proceedings  by 
that  means  with  imperial  authority.  Au- 
I  him,  unable  U>  resist  the  alluring  prospect, 

,  ratified  a  secret  treaty,  in  which  he  ceded 
Corah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Mahratta 
princes ;  and  before  taking  any  ai^tive 
I  measures,  applied  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  recognition  of  his  intention  to 
resume  his  father’s  state  and  title.  This 
was,  of  course,  refused :  the  British  declar¬ 
ing  themselves  irresponsible  for  any  con¬ 
sequences  resulting  from  the  Emperor’s 
withdrawal  from  their  protection,  warning 
him,  also,  against  trusting  to  the  treach- 
i  erous  Mahrattas,  whose  disaffection  had 
i  so  often  proved  pernicious  to  the  Mogul 
i  dynasty.  The  bait,  however,  was  too 
attractive,  and  in  May,  1771,  Aulum 
marched  from  Allahabad,  at  the  head  of 
16,000  men.  The  first' circumstance  from 
which  he  might  have  augured  what  awaited 
;  him,  was  the  appearance  on  the  road  to 
'  Delhi  of  an  amnassador  from  the  Mahrat- 
j  ta  chiefs,  requiring  from  him  grants  and 
concessions  amounting  in  value  to  ten 
lakhs  of  rupees.  Hesitation  was  useless  ; 
j  the  Emperor  complied,  and  entered  Delhi, 
'on  December  15,  1771,  with  as  much 
:  magnificence  as  his  resources  permitted. 
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But  he  had  now  to  experience  the  conse- 
(^uences  of  the  error  he  had  committed  ; 
little  space  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  new 
dignities  wns  allowed  to  him,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  too  powerful  allies,  Au- 
lum  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Za- 
bita  Khan,  son  of  his  late  vizir,  Nujeeb-a- 
Dowlah,  a  Rohilla  chief,  whose  great  pos¬ 
sessions  rendered  him  a  mark  of  attack, 
both  to  the  needy  monarch,  and  to  the 
rapacious  Mahrattas.  The  expedition  was 
successful,  but  the  Mahrattas  refused  to 
divide  the  plunder;  thus  sowing  fertile 
seeds  of  future  discord.  Future  events 
still  tended  towards  the  ruin  of  Shah  Au- 
lum ;  the  Mahrattas  entered  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Zabita  Khan,  favorable  to 
their  own  aggrandizement ;  and  on  the 
emperor’s  refusing  to  fulfill  their  promise 
of  pardon,  and  promotion  to  the  Rohilla 
chieftain,  they  marched  against  the  city 
whither  they  had  but  a  year  previous  con¬ 
ducted  him  in  triumph  as  their  sovereign. 
Resistance  was  impossible,  and  Aulum 
oomplied  with  the  humiliating  terms.  At 
length,  circumstances  freed  him  for  a  time, 
from  the  tyrannical  oppression  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  chiefs,  and  placed  the  command  of 
his  affairs  under  the  supervision  of  a  wise 
And  faithful  servant,  Nujnff  Khan. 

In  1776  Zabita  Khan  again  took  up 
arms  against  the  Emperor,  and  although 
the  disgrace  of  capture  waa  spared  the 
unhappy  Aulum,  yet  he  was  compelled  to 
remit  the  arrears  of  tribute  by  which  he 
had  hoped  to  replenish  bis  exh.austed  ex¬ 
chequer.  The  death  of  his  able  captain- 
general  in  1782,  was  another  of  those 
strokes  of  ill- fortune  by  which  the  fate  of 
the  fallen  monarch  was  graduallv  driven 
downwards;  the  talents  and  fi(ielity  of 
Nujiiff  Khan  had  imparted  some  solidity 
even  to  the  tottering  Mogul  power ;  biit 
on  his  demise  the  Emperor  was  once  more 
the  prey  of  whatever  chieftain  should 
succeed  in  obtaining  temporary  possession 
of  his  person 

Scindia,  one  of  the  three  Mah  rat  t  a  chiefs 
already  mentioned,  was  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  actor  in  the  continuation  of 
the  Mogul  tragedy.  This  prince,  after 
hk  return  from  Hindostan  in  1774,  devoted 
his  abilities  to  the  improvement  of  his 
territories,  subsequently  uniting  himself 
to  the  great  Mahratta  confederacy  for  the 
subversion  of  British  rule.  On  its  over¬ 
throw,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
province  of  Gohud.  This  fell  into  his 
{toesossion  in  1 782,  and  he  now  considered 


himself  in  a  position  to  reiLssnme  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  affairs  of  the  Court  of 
Delhi.  He  proposed  to.  Shah  Aulum  to 
remove  to  Agra,  where  arrangements 
might  be  made  for  the  reSstablishment  of 
the  imperial  dignity.  Finally,  wearied  out 
with  court  cabals,  and  with  what  was,  in 
fact,  but  royal  servitude,  Shah  Aulum 
welcomed  Scindia  to  Delhi  with  all 
possible  marks  of  favor  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  1784.  The  opening  of  Scindia’s 
administration  was  distinguished  by  un¬ 
doubted  wisdom  and  discretion,  rebellious 
vassals  were  quelled,  arrears  of  tribute 
obtained,  and,  but  for  the  mastery  avarice 
accjuired  over  his  other  qualities,  the  new 
vizir  might  have  permanently  benefited 
his  master.  He  however  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Mogul  nobles,  by  the  con¬ 
fiscation,  to  his  own  private  use,  of  for¬ 
feited  estates ;  was  deserted  by  them  at 
the  hour  of  battle,  experienced  conse¬ 
quently  defeat,  and  was  com|>elled  to  fly 
from  Delhi.  The  Emperor  next  fell  into 
the  power  of  Gholanm  Caudir,  son  of  his 
old  enemy,  Zabita  Khan.  To  this  new 
revolution  of  affairs,  the  treachery  of  the 
king’s  most  trusted  servant,  Nazir,  was 
chiefly  instrumental.  Aulum  con8ente<l 
to  receive  the  rebel,  and  the  letters  of 
Juwaun  al  Bukht,  the  hereditary  prince, 
promising  succor,  arrived  too  late.  Re¬ 
turned  to  Delhi,  Juwaun  took  all  ])ossible 
measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  his  father’s  affairs  ;  but  treachery  was 
^ain  at  work,  and  Nazir  succeeded  in  in¬ 
spiring  the  Emperor  with  mistrust  of  a 
hitherto  beloved  son.  The  prince  with¬ 
drew  from  Court  to  the  protection  of  the 
English  a  second  time;  surviving  however, 
but  a  short  period  On  his  demise,  the 
heirdom  of  the  throne  devolved  upon 
Akbar  Mirza  Shah,  the  Emperor’s  second 
son. 

It  is  now  in  1788  that  we  approach  the 
consumation  of  the  King’s  final  misery 
and  ruin.  Gholanm  Caudir,  aware  of  the 
unprotected  state  of  Aulum  and  his  ca{>i- 
tal,  determined  by  one  final  blow'  to  enrich 
himself  plunder  the  imperial  palace,  and 
dethrone  the  aged  sovereign,  in  this  too, 
the  Nazir  was  the  chief  instrument  of 
misfortune  to  his  master.  Gholaum  and 
another  rebel  chief,  accompanied  by  2000 
Rohillas,  meeting  with  little  or  no  resist 
ance,  presented  themselves  at  the  palace. 
In  order  to  deceive  Aulum  to  the  last 
moment,  the  form  of  a  treaty  was  drawn 
up,  to  which  he  ap]>ended  his  signature,  at 
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the  same  time  requesting  of  Gholaum  that 
his  disorderly  llohillas  should  be  desired 
to  withdraw  from  the  building.  The 
traitor  feigned  compliance,  gave  tlie  signal 
for  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to  enter, 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  palace  and 
neighboring  fort  of  Selim  Ghur  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  rebels.  The  follow¬ 
ing  morning  their  leaders,  with  a  sufficient 
band  of  soldiers  entered  the  audience- 
chamber;  the  princes  were  desired  to 
withdraw,  Beedar  Shah,  a  son  of  the  late 
Emperor  was  summoned,  and  Gholaum 
Caiidir  approaching  the  throne,  and  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  emblems  of  royalty,  delivered 
them  to  an  attendant;  he  then  sternly 
commanded  Aulum  II.  to  descend  from 
the  throne.  “  Better — far  better,”  cried 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  “  will  it  be  for 
Gholaum  Caudir  to  plunge  his  dagger 
into  my  bosom  than  load  me  with  such 
indignity.”  He  was,  however,  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  harem  ;  and  Beedar,  under 
the  title  of  Shah  Jehan,  was  proclaimed 
Emperor.  The  next  step  of  the  rebels 
was  to  deprive  the  females  of  the  royal 
family  of  their  jewels  and  valuables — thus 
reducing  them  to  complete  poverty.  But 
the  crowning  act  of  cruelty  had  yet  to  be 

f>erformed.  Gholaum,  inflamed  by  the 
ust  of  wealth,  intoxicated  by  the  belief 
of  concealed  trea.sures,  summoned  the  de- 
throned  monarch  and  his  sons  to  the  pre¬ 
sence-chamber,  threatening  him  with  loss 
of  sight  in  case  he  refused  to  reveal  where 
they  were  deposited.  Regardless  of  the 
unhappy  man’s  protests  and  appeals, 
Gholaum  commanded  him  to  be  seized, 
and,  with  inconceivable  ferocity,  thrust 
his  own  poignard  into  the  eyes  of  the 
helpless  victim.  Intelligence  of  these 
events  at  Delhi  reaching  i^india,  he  forth¬ 
with  commanded  his  general,  lianah  Khan, 
to  descend  o|)on  that  city.  Gholaum, 
roused  by  the  fear  of  retribution,  lied 
from  the  palace,  and,  taking  refuge  at 
Meerut,  finally  endeavored  with  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  force  his  way  through  the  hos¬ 
tile  army.  He  wa.s,  however,  captured  ; 
.and  it  may  serve  fitly  to  illustrate  the 
tiger-like  ferocity  of  the  Indian  nature,  if 
we  advert  to  his  punishment.  He  was  sus¬ 
pended  in  an  iron  cage  in  front  of  the 
camp,  and  his  ears,  nose,  feet,  and  hands 
lK‘ing  cut  off,  there  left  to  die. 

Once  more,  then,  Delhi  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  once 
mure  Scindia  reinstated  Shah  Aulum  on 
his  throne,  but  this  time  without  the  ves¬ 


tige  of  authority.  A  killedar  was  dele¬ 
gated  to  reside  in  the  fort,  but  more  to  act 
as  guard  to  the  sovereign,  than  for  any  other 
purpose ;  and  so  abject  was  the  poverty 
to  which  the  royal  family  were  reduced, 
that  they  were  often  without  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence ;  indeed,  at  one  time, 
the  sole  support  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
thirty  children  was  the  sum  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  rupees  per  mensem.  His  mockery 
of  a  reign  continued  thus  miserably  until, 
in  1807,  the  British,  his  oldest  and  best 
friends,  became  mjisters  of  Delhi.  On 
that  occasion,  he  entered  into  secret  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  the  Governor-General,  in 
which  the  latter,  on  Shah  Aulum’s  ex¬ 
pressing  his  desire  to  place  himself  under 
British  protection,  promised  that  he  should 
be  treated  with  every  mark  of  respect, 
and  that  ample  provision  should  be  made 
for  himself  and  nis  household. 

In  so  little  estimation  was  the  dignity 
of  heir-apparent  to  the  Mogul  throne  held, 
that  it  is  at  this  juncture  th^at  we  first  find 
mention  of  Prince  Akbar  Shah  in  the 
English  chronicles  of  the  period.  On  the 
10th  of  September,  1803,  he  was  delegat¬ 
ed  by  his  father  to  visit  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  his  Camp,  and  conduct  him  to 
the  palace  at  Delhi.  The  excitement  that 
prevailed  in  the  city  on  this  occasion  was 
immense,  the  people  thronging  to  witness 
their  monarch’s  deliverance  from  igno¬ 
miny.  And  there  in  the  home  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  surrounded  with  the  abject  re¬ 
mains  of  his  former  grandeur,  poor,  blind, 
old,  and  degraded,  Shah  Aulum  II.  re¬ 
ceived  the  new  conqueror  of  his  imperial 
city.  In  the  following  year  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  support  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  family.  Aulum  still  continued  titular 
sovereign  of  Delhi,  drawing  revenues 
from  the  territory  round  it,  under  the  sup- 
pervision,  however,  of  the  British  ;  exclu¬ 
sive  of  this,  90,000  rupees  were  allotted 
to  his  use  annually  from  the  treasury  of 
the  British  resident  at  Delhi ;  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  same  time  nullifying  any 
exercise  of  the  im|>erial  prerogative.  So 
far  as  regards  the  question  of  captivity, 
the  King  .of  Delhi,  for  so  he  must  now  be 
styled,  w’as  still  in  some  sense  a  prisoner, 
but  once  more  he  was  tree  from  the 
tyranny  of  his  own  vassals — once  more 
free  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life — secure 
from  danger  and  poverty.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  already  long  since  passed  the  term 
of  human  existence,  and  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1806,  his  unhappy  and  check- 
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ered  career  of  eighty-four  years  ter¬ 
minated.  Endowed  wiw  a  certain  amount 
of  enterprise,  the  extreme  weakness  and 
credulity  of  his  nature  rendered  him  the 
easy  dupe  of  the  designing  by  whom  it 
was  his  misfortune  to  be  always  surround¬ 
ed  ;  his  character  in  itself  appears  to  have 
l>een  fundamentally  harmless,  and  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  literature.  It  is  to  him  we 
owe  the  general  application  of  the  term 
“  Nabob,”  since,  previous  to  his  accession, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  Sujahad- 
Dowlah,  he  familiarly  addressed  lum  as 
“  brother  Nabob,”  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  being  “  Deputy.”  It  was  after  that 
applied  to  Governors  indiscriminately. 

Aulum  was  succeeded  in  his  fictitious 
ilignities  and  titles  by  his  eldest  son  Mirsa 
.\kbar,  under  the  title  of  Shah  Akbar  the 
Second.  In  the  little  that  is  known  of 
the  early  history  of  this  prince,  we  find 
nothing  that  would  have  led  us  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  part  which  he  has  taken  in  the 
late  outbreaks.  But  for  the  gleam  of 
ferocity  which  has  flashed  from  the  dying 
embers,  the  course  of  his  inert  and  un¬ 
eventful  life  of  nearly  a  century’s  dura¬ 
tion  exhibits  no  trace  of  character  above 
a  mind  feeble  to  imbecility.  A  partiality 
for  poetry,  which  has  been  attributed  to 
him,  is  the  sole  indication  of  intellect. 
He  was  married  in  the  year  1781  to  a^ 
princess  of  the  royal  family.  His  weak  j 
powers  were  first  employed  after  his  ao- 1 
cession,  in  endeavoring  to  discover  how  ' 
the  treaty  entered  into  by  his  father  might 
be  evaded,  to  find  some  way  in  which  he 
might  exceed  the  powers  allotted,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  pension  assigned  to  him  by  the 
British  Government.  These  efforts  were 
easily  seen  through,  and  effectually  met  j 
without  any  exhibition  of  severity ;  but ! 
one  point  there  was  on  which  firmness ' 
was  necessary.  So  long  as  the  Mogul 
dynasty  had  endured,  it  had  been  usual  | 
to  regard  the  eldest  son  as  heir  to  the  j 
throne.  This  custom  Shah  Akbar  endea-  i 
vored  to  subvert,  and  to  cause  Mirza 
.Tehangir,  the  son  of  his  favorite  wife,  to  ' 
be  appointed  his  successor.  To  this  end, ' 
he  distinguished  him  by  conferring  on  him  | 
the  privileges  assigned  to  the  heir-appa- ' 
rent ;  the  state  cushion,  the  open  state 


palanquin,  and  the  flat,  circular  parasol 
carried  beside  it  by  an  attendant ;  these 
dignities  were  set  aside  hy  the  British  ; 
one  was  abolished,  the  others  permitted 
to  all  the  princes  alike ;  but  it  would  have 
proved  difficult  to  awaken  the  King  to  a 
profier  sense  of  the  necessity  of  the  case 
had  not  the  rashness  of  the  prince  jire- 
cipitated  matters.  Emboldened  by  the 
command  of  a  small  body  of  armed  re¬ 
tainers,  be  attacked  the  guards  of  the 
palace,  was  however  easily  sulnlued,  and 
finally  submitted  himself  to  the  British 
Resident.  He  was  confined  at  Allahabad, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  The 
royal  revenue  was  on  this  occasion  in¬ 
creased  by  a  grant  of  7000  rujiees,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Prince  at  Allaha¬ 
bad. 

In  1831,  Akbar,  (his  request  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  pension  having  been  again  re¬ 
fused  by  the  Governor-General,)  dis¬ 
patched  an  agent  to  England,  the  Brahmin 
Kammoimn  lioy,  to  petition  George  the 
Fourth  to  the  same  effect ;  the  mission 
was  only  partially  successful. 

Some  unmerited  excuse  has  been  made 
for  him,  respecting  his  share  in  the  late 
Indian-  transactions,  in  consideration  of 
his  advanced  years,  his  age  being  now 
nearly  ninety ;  but  surely  nothing  can 
palliate  his  having  authorized  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  fearful  atrocities  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  mutineers’  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Delhi.  And  although  we  w'ould 
not  advocate  any  retaliation  of  the  cruel¬ 
ties  committed  on  our  countrymen,  and 
still  less  countenance  the  infliction  of  pun¬ 
ishments  such  as  that  perpetrated  on  the 
detestable  Gholaum  Caudir,  yet,  right 
and  necessity  seem  to  demand  that  an 
example  should  have  been  made  which 
should  exercise  a  moral  influence  on  the 
native  population,  and  impress  them  with 
a  due  sense  of  the  firmness  and  dignity  of 
British  rule.  It  is  a  grave  question, 
whether  the  clemency  which  extends  life 
to  a  man  who  has  displayed  such  deep  in¬ 
gratitude  towards  his  staunchest  friends 
and  protectors,  and  who  has  sinned  so 
deeply  against  humanity,  has  not  been 
dictated  by  a  policy  which  will  prove  in 
the  end,  no  less  mischievous  than  mis¬ 
taken. 
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MAGNIFICEST  MISORIES  OF  CREATION;  OR,  TllE  ZOOLOGICAL  RAMBLES 
OF  A  NATURALIST,  ETC.* 


Thekk  is  no  subject  of  modern  study 
more  popular  in  its  nature,  or  more  likely 
to  be  generally  cultivated,  than  that  branch 
of  Zoology  which  treats  of  the  lower  forms 
of  animal  life.  Though  minute  in  size  and 
simple  in  organization,  the  microscope  in¬ 
vests  them  with  an  imposing  magnitude  ; 
and  the  naturalist  is  &scinated  with  a  dis¬ 
play  of  forms,  and  the  study  of  functions, 
which  the  vulgar  eye  can  neither  see  nor 
appreciate.  We  can  not,  indeed,  compare 
them  with  the  noble  denizens  of  the  for¬ 
est  and  the  jungle,  which  have  been  so 
long  and  so  closely  associated  with  human 
interests,  nor  with  the  more  tractable 
races,  which  man  has  subjugated  for  his 
use,  and  which  he  rears  for  his  sustenance. 

These  two  divisions  of  animal  life,  the 
wild  and  the  tame,  have  a  separate  and 
|>cculiar  interest.  In  the  investigation  of 
their  structure  and  functions,  the  zoologist 
and  the  physiologist  have  found  a  rich  and 
ample  field  of  discovery  ;  and  in  the  study 
of  their  manners,  habits,  and  instincts,  the 
naturalist,  the  philosopher,  and  even  the 
poet,  have  received  both  instruction  and 
amusement.  The  quadruped  races,in  pow¬ 
erful  communities,  still  sway  the  scepter 
over  vast  regions  of  the  earth ;  holding 
their  courts  in  the  recesses  of  the  rock 
:uid  the  forest,  and  making  successful  in¬ 
cursions  into  the  civilization  which  sur¬ 
rounds  them. 

The  animals  which  man  has  tamed  or 
reduced  to  servitude,  must  in  all  their  re¬ 
lations  possess  a  singular  interest.  In 
some  cases  his  shaves  or  fellow-laborers, 
and  in  others  the  material  of  his  food  and 
his  clothing,  they  belong  to  his  domestic 
circle,  engage  his  affections,  and  become 

*  Snuvenir$  (fun  NcUuraUste,  etc.  The  Rambka  of 
a  Naturalist  on  the  Coasts  of  Fyanee,  Spain,  and 
Sicily.  By  A.  Da  QuATaarAGBS,  Memk«r  of  the 
lustitute,  l^ofeesor  of  Ethnolo^  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  the  Jardin  ^  Plantes,  etc.,  etc. 
Translated,  wi^  the  Author’s  sanction  and  coopera¬ 
tion,  by  E.  G.  Ottb,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Lit¬ 
erary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  St.  Andrea-'s.  In 
2  Tols.,  pp.  762.  London:  1867. 


the  objects  of  his  special  care.  Society, 
even,  has  recognized  this  afiinity  between 
man  and  beast ;  and  has  not  hesitated 
to  place  the  dumb  and  uncomplaining 
sufferer  under  the  protection  of  law. 

The  tenants  of  the  deep,  secluded  in 
their  coral  palaces  and  ocean  caves,  and 
withdrawn  in  a  great  degree  from  the  ob¬ 
servation,  as  well  as  from  the  companion¬ 
ship  and  hostility  of  man,  have  an  inferior 
claim  upon  our  protection  and  sympathy. 
Useless  as  our  auxilaries  in  toil,  and  harm¬ 
less  as  enemies,  they  are  less  connected 
with  our  social  existence ;  and  though  gi¬ 
gantic  in  size,  and  beautiful  in  form,  they 
contribute  ctiiefly  to  our  alimentary  and 
domestic  wants. 

With  the  tenants  of  the  air  our  rela¬ 
tions  are,  perhaps,  less  personal  and  ex¬ 
citing.  Our  friends  more  than  our  enemies, 
they  liberally  share  with  us  in  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  returning  perhaps  as  much 
as  they  take,  and  contributing  to  the  well- 
stored  commissariat  so  bountifully  pro¬ 
vided  for  us.  In  the  domestic  prison  to 
which  we  ungenerously  consign  them,  they 
beguile  by  their  song  the  cares  and  anx¬ 
ieties  of  home ;  and  when  they  joyously 
poise  themselves  in  their  native  element, 
or  settle  on  their  orchestra  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  they  add  their  voice  to  the  noble 
anthem  which  external  nature  is  ever  rais¬ 
ing  to  its  King. 

But  whatever  be  our  estimate  of  the  re¬ 
lative  place  of  the  different  classes  into 
which  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life  are 
divided,  the  details  of  their  organization, 
their  functions,  their  uses,  their  habits, 
and  their  instincts,  must  ever  possess  a 
high  degree  of  interest,  and  entitle  us  to 
rank  this  branch  of  Zoology  among  the 
most  important  of  the  sciences. 

However  attractive  be  the  study  of  the 
higher  forms  of  animal  life,  and  however 
deep  the  interest  with  which  we  study 
their  habits  in  the  Natural  History  of 
Buffon,  and  their  structure  in  the  “  Ani¬ 
mal  Kingdom”  of  Cuvier,  there  is  in  the 
Zoology  of  the  lower  animals  a  source  of 
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interest  peculiar  to  itself.  In  the  structure 
of  man  and  the  maramiferous  tribes,  we 
strive  in  vain  to  study,  in  the  living  state, 
the  mechanism  of  their  various  organinv- 
tions,  and  the  play  of  the  different  func¬ 
tions  on  which  life  depends.  Even  the 
electric  light  can  not  penetrate  the  opacjue 
casket  which  incloses  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  apparatus  of  life;  and  the 
physiologist  is  compelled  to  limit  his  re¬ 
searches  to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
lifeless  organs  which  he  explores.  In  the 
lower  animals,  on  the  contrary,  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  living  organs,  and  the 
functions  which  they  perform,  are  so  clearly 
seen  “  as  to  invite  science  to  raise  the 
comer  of  the  vwl  which  conceals  from  us 
the  mysteries  of  what  we  call  life.”  When 
the  animal,  properly  prepared,  is  placed 
under  the  microscope,  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  operations  which  it  performs 
may  be  studied  in  everv  stage.  We  can 
follow  the  atom  of  foo<i  into  the  aliment¬ 
ary  canal,  and  trace  its  progress — noting 
its  chemical  changes,  and  observing  the 
successive  action  of  the  animal  organs  and 
fluids,  till  its  final  exit  into  space. 

With  such  means  of  research  as  are  now 
afforded  by  the  splendid  microscopes  of 
modem  artists,*  it  is  not  a  matter  of  Sur¬ 
prise  that  even  the  pupils  of  Cuvier,  the  ! 
most  eminent  naturalists  in  Europe,  are 
devoting  themselves  with  ardor  and  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  study  of  the  animalcular  world. 
In  the  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  of  which  we  pro- 

rs  to  give  our  readers  a  general  account, 
Quatrefages,  a  pupil  of  Cuvier’s,  and 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  of  France,  has  reprinted,  wnth 
several  modifications,  a  series  of  articles 
which  he  communicated  to  the  Renie  de* 
Deux  Monde*.  His  leading  object  was  to 
make  the  natural  sciences  instructive  and 
amusing  to  the  intelligent  readers  of  that 
journal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  induce 
the  educated  classes  to  entertain  more  cor¬ 
rect  ideas  of  Zoology,  by  pointing  out  the 
great  truths  which  it  has  established,  the 
numerous  and  startling  facts  which  it  ha.s 
revealed,  the  problems  of  general  Physiolo¬ 
gy  which  it  has  solved,  and  the  profound 
questions  of  Natural  Philosophy  which 


*  M.  QnatreiiiKes’  long  note  on  Micro.%opefl  is  veiy 
imperfect.  Its  sUtements  are  unjust  to  English  art¬ 
ists,  and  to  Profeasor  AmicL  See  this  Jiturnal,  vd. 
XXV.,  p.  475-6,  in  contradiction  of  hia  opinions  re¬ 
garding  diamond  and  Jewel  lenses. 


none  of  the  other  sciences  enable  us  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

In  the  execution  of  tWs  task,  M.  Qua¬ 
trefages  has  produced  a  work  equally 
amusing  and  instructive.  lie  carries  us 
along  with  him  to  the  coasts  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Sicily — to  localities  highly  in¬ 
teresting  and  often  little  known.  We 
sympathise  with  him  in  his  personal  ad¬ 
ventures  ;  we  admire  with  him  the  pictur¬ 
esque  or  the  wild  scenery  through  which 
he  wanders ;  we  accompanpr  him  to  the  cra¬ 
ters  of  Stromboli,  Vesuvius,  and  .(Etna; 
we  visit  with  him  ancient  and  ruined  cities, 
explore  osseous  caverns,  discuss  geological 
problems,  and  collect  algse  and  zoophytes 
with  Mr.  Milne  Edwards,  the  companion 
of  our  author,  in  hia  submarine  explora¬ 
tions.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  various 
pursuits  w'e  are  introduced  to  the  wonders 
of  animalcular  life — to  the  contemplation 
of  those  marvelous  and  exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful  organisms  which  have  their  dwelling 
in  “  the  mysterious  world  of  ocean  ;”  and 
our  attention  is  called  to  the  “  moral  and 
religious  ascendency  which  the  study  of 
living  beings  is  calculated  to  exert  over 
the  human  mind.”  The  two  volumes 
which  contain  these  instructive  details  are 
written  with  much  perspicuity  and  ele¬ 
gance  ;  and  they  have  been  so  admirably 
translated  by  Miss  Otte,  the  well-known 
translator  of  Humboldt’s  Cosmos,  that  we 
never  doubt,  in  the  perusal  of  the  work, 
that  it  was  originally  W'ritten  in  our  own 
tongue.* 

Before  setting  out  on  his  zoological 
rambles,  M.  Quatrefages  introduces  his 
readers  to  some  of  the  singular  animals 
which  he  had  been  previously  studying, 
from  the  ponds  or  pools  of  Meudon  and 
Vincennes,  from  the  basins  in  the  gardens 
of  Versailles,  and  from  the  ditches  on  the 
common  highways.  Here  he  found  the 
Rotifer,  of  the  subdivision  Vermes,  com¬ 
posed  of  rings  like  the  draw  tubes  of 
a  telescope,  by  which  it  can  contract  itself 
into  a  spnere,  and  having  at  its  proboscis 
two  wheel-like  organs,  or  wreaths  of  cilia, 
by  which  it  swims  and  produces  currents 

•  M  Quatrefages  has  enriched  his  work  with  nu¬ 
merous  valuable  notes  and  biographical  sketches  of 
eminent  naturalists,  chiefly  continental,  the  largest 
and  most  imptortant  of  which  Miss  Ott<^  has,  very  ju- 
diciovsly,  thrown  into  an  appendix.  Amongst  these 
notes  the  reader  will  find  biographical  sketches  of 
several  distinguished  living  naturalists,  such  as  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Elio  de  Beauiiiont,  Milne  Edwards,  Muller, 
Van  Bcncdeii,  Dumas,  Agassi/.,  and  Orbigny. 
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that  carry  its  food  into  its  month.  Al- 
thonjjh  water  is  its  proper  element,  it  in¬ 
habits  the  moss  on  the  roofs  of  houses, 
dying  when  the  sun  dries  up  the  moisture 
around  it,  and  reviving  when  a  shower 
supplies  it  with  the  fluid  which  it  reijuires  ; 
thus  employing  several  years  to  exhaust 
the  eighteen  days  of  life  which  nature  has 
assigned  to  it.  After  sixteen  alternations 
of  drotight  and  humidity,  these  animals 
have  been  knowm  to  revive,  and  it  is  even 
alleged  that  they  have  been  rt*8tored  to 
life  after  several  years  of  dessication. 
While  within  the  animal,  the  egg  contains 
the  young  coiled  up  spirally ;  and  some¬ 
times  four  or  five  eggs  are  so  completely 
developed,  that  the  young  creep  out  of 
them,  and  stretch  themselvt‘s,  and  put 
their  w'heels  in  motion — sometimes  occu¬ 
pying  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  pa¬ 
rent!  Through  the  transparent  animal, 
eyes,  liver,  lungs,  intestiru‘s,  and  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  have  been  clearly  seen. 
The  Hydntiva  senta,  as  transparent  as 
crystal,  is  another  rotary  animalcule  whose 
complicated  organization  is  revealed  by 
the  microscope.  It  is  found  in  stagnant 
pools,  and  in  the  ruts  of  carriage-wheels ; 
and  when  killed  by  drought,  its  eggs  are 
often  carried  up  by  the  winds  to  some 
drop  of  water,  w'herc  they  are  developed 
and  propagate  their  species.  In  eleven 
hours  after  the  eggs  are  dejK>sited,  Ehren- 
berg  observed  within  them  the  vibration 
of  the  anterior  cilia  of  the  young,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  they  escaped  from  the 
shell.  The  Brachiomttt,  another  of  the 
revolving  animals,  covers  with  a  cuirass 
its  long  tail  and  ciliary  head  upon  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  approach  of 
danger.  It  protrudes  its  eggs  and  carries 
them  on  its  back,  till  the  young  brachionus 
bursts  with  a  bound  from  a  slit,  forming 
an  oblong  ball,  which  is  soon  develo|>ed 
into  the  j)erfect  animal.  Next  come  the 
BiatomaccfP,  supposed  by  Ehrenberg  to  be 
animals,  and  by  others  to  be  vegetables. 
They  inhabit  infinitely  small  shields  of 
silex  of  extreme  beauty  ;  and,  though  so 
minute  that  the  i)oint  of  a  needle  would 
crush  hundreds  of  them  by  its  touch, 
yet  they  have  offered  a  stoiiter  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  revolutions  on  our  globe  than 
the  gigantic  skeletons  of  the  mastcdon 
and  the  elephant ;  and  their  remains 
form  at  this  day  entire  rocks,  and  exten¬ 
sive  strata  which  have  been  worked  for 
ages  under  the  name  of  tripoli^  and  which 


are  employed  in  polishing  the  domestic, 
utensils  which  we  daily  use.  Lastly,  there 
were  PUinarkt^  and  numerous  infusorial 
animalcules,  w’hich  multiplv  by  self-divi¬ 
sion  ;  “  so  that  it  may  literally  be  said  that 
the  son  is  half  of  his  iMirent,  and  the  grand¬ 
son  the  quarter  of  his  grandsire.”  The 
Planaria,  in  which  the  two  sexes  are 
united,  swim  bv  the  help  of  vibratile  cilia 
which  cover  tlie  entire  surface  of  their 
body ;  and  they  multiply  by  division,  and 
by  the  formation  of  ova  which  are  in¬ 
closed  in  a  colored  capsule. 

Attracted  by  strtictures  so  singular,  and 
desirous  of  obtaining  new  materials  for 
comparison,  and  investigating  those  larger 
typ<‘s  of  the  lower  fonns  of  animal  life 
which  exist  only  on  the  sea-shore,  our 
author  resolved  to  visit  what  is  called  the 
Arvhipeingo  of  Chmtssey,  a  group  of  bare 
and  rocky  islands  of  granite  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel,  opposite  to  Granville,  and 
eight  miles  from  the  French  e.oast. 

Having  provided  himself  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  authorities,  and  pack¬ 
ed  up  his  microscope,  dissecting  instru¬ 
ments,  and  glass  bottles,  he  left  Paris,  and 
t^stablished  himself  in  a  wretched  farm¬ 
house  on  the  Grand-Isle,  the  largest  of 
the  group,  which  are  inhabited  by  fisher¬ 
men,  barilla  collectors,  and  granite  <j|uar- 
riers.  Among  the  remarkable  objects 
which  arrested  the  attention  of  M.  Qna- 
trefages,  was  the  appearance  at  low  tide 
of  certain  parts  ot  Chaussey.  Granite 
blocks,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  are  grouped 
together  in  a  tliousand  different  ways, 
some  rising  into  pyramids,  “  others  grad¬ 
uated  and  cut  into  irregular  tiers  of  steps ; 
others,  again,  heaped  together  into  con¬ 
fused  masses,  like  the  ruins  of  some  giant 
structure ;  at  one  place  upheaved  like 
colossal  Druidical  stones,  and  at  another 
suspended*,  and  so  lightly  poised,  that  a 
breath  of  air  seems  sufficient  to  overthrow 
them.”  Beneath  this  chaos  of  upheaved 
blocks,  the  regular  stratification  of  the 
granite  is  readily  discovered  ;  and  we  are 
thus  led  to  the  explanation  of  a  phenom¬ 
enon  which  is  of  daily  recurrence.  During 
the  cooling  of  the  granite  it  was  intersect¬ 
ed  bv  fissures,  subsequently  filled  up  by 
the  (lebris  which  produces  the  rotten- 
stone.  Unable  to  resist  the  shock  of  the 
waves,  the  rotten-stone  is  disintegrated, 
the  more  compact  blocks  are  separated, 
and  portions  of  rocks,  nearly  a  thousand 
tons  in  weight,  are  thus  detached  from 
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the  main  mass,  and  hurled  a  distance  of 
several  yards  by  the  ordinary  action  of 
the  waves. 

Having  been  for  some  time  prevented, 
by  the  prevalence  of  storms,  from  pursu¬ 
ing  his  zoological  inquiries,  our  author 
was  at  length  enabled  to  explore  the 
Sacaviron,  a  narrow  channel  which  sepa- 
rates  the  island  of  Meule  from  the  Ile-aux- 
Oiseauz.  At  the  bottom  of  this  deep  and 
wild  ravine,  from  which  the  ocean  retreats 
only  three  or  four  times  a  year,  every 
stone  was  a  world  within  itself ;  and  our 
author  “  admired,  in  all  their  glory,  those 
unknown  wonders  of  the  deep,  of  which 
even  our  best  museums  afford  not  the 
least  idea.”  In  sheltered  nooks  he  found 
the  large  chitons — animals  whose  back  is 
covered  by  a  solid  cuirass,  consisting  of 
movable  pieces  like  the  olden  greaves. 
“  The  vaulted  roofs  of  the  little  caverns, 
formed  by  the  crumbling  away  of  the 
rocks,  were  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
com[>ound  Ascidians,  a  species  of  molluscs 
which  live  and  die  without  having  moved 
from  the  same  siwt ;  while  from  this 
bright  red  ceiling  there  hung,  like  so  many 
girandoles,  transparent  crystal-like  clave- 
lina;,  and  the  bright  botrylli,  whose  con¬ 
glomerated  masses  exhibit  the  colors  and 
translucence  of  the  agate.”  Among  these 
molluscs  there  were  thousands  of  zoo¬ 
phytes  ;  while  star-fishes  of  the  finest  car¬ 
mine,  and  ophiuras,  with  their  five  long 
arms,  were  concealed  beneath  the  stones. 
Sponges  of  every  shape  and  color  lay 
.among  the  branches  of  the  Fucus,  or  clun|' 
to  the  rocks  in  interlacing  meshes  of  deli¬ 
cate  net-work  ;  and  sometimes  a  Holo- 
thuria  would  slowly  move  across  this  liv¬ 
ing  carpet  by  means  of  its  sucker-like  feet, 
spreading  out  its  coronet  of  aborescent 
tentacles.  Amidst  this  profusion  of  life 
the  hours  passed  rapidly,  and  oar  natural¬ 
ist  had  hardly  filled  his  boxes  and  bottles 
when  the  returning  tide  drove  him  to  his 
boat. 

In  his  earliest  researches,  the  wandering 
annelids  or  sea-worms  had  attracted  his 
s^tecial  notice,  but  till  now  he  had  studied 
them  only  in  engravings ;  yet  though  he 
had  a  tolerably  exact  idea  of  their  struc¬ 
ture,  he  had  not  the  slightest  conception 
of  the  interest  which  attached  to  a  study 
of  their  form.  He  w:i8  charmed  with  the 
sight  of  the  Polytioa^  with  its  broad 
brown  scales;  with  the  PhyU<jdoce,  with 
its  hundred  bright  green  rings ;  the 
Eunice^  with  its  purple  crest ;  the  Ttre- 


hdla^  encircled  with  a  cloud  of  innume¬ 
rable  living  cables,  which  serve  it  for  arms ; 
with  the  iiahdUi^  and  its  rich  fan ;  and 
with  the  iiermda,  with  its-  enameled  col¬ 
lar.  These  despised  creatures  seemed  to 
him  as  worthy  of  a  naturalist’s  homage, 
“  as  the  most  brilliant  insect,  or  the  fairest 
flower.” 

After  this  general  notice  of  these  singu¬ 
lar  creatures,  M.  Quatrefages  invites  the 
reader  to  examine  them  through  his  mi¬ 
croscope,  magnifying  thirty  times,  (or  dia- 
nieters^  to  use  the  more  scientific  name.) 
In  a  little  trough  containing  sea-water, 
he  finds  an  Eunice  moving  about,  indig¬ 
nant  at  its  captivity.  Its  many  rings 
alternately  contract  and  extend  themselves 
into  a  spiral,  and  at  every  movement 
**  emit  flashes  of  light,  in  which  all  the 
prismatic  colors  are  blended  in  the  bright¬ 
est  metallic  reflections.”  When  these 
motions  cease,  it  crawls  along  the  bottom 
of  the  trough,  throwing  forward  its  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  and  pushing  out  bundles  of 
darts  from  the  broa<l  knobs  which  con¬ 
tain  them.  The  sides  of  its  trunk  are 
studded  with  its  organs  of  respiration, 
resembling  vennilion  plumes  M’hen  they 
are  swollen  by  the  blood,  which  may  be 
traced  along  the  great  dorsal  vessel.  At 
its  head  enameled  with  the  brightest 
colors,  are  its  five  organs  of  touch,  en¬ 
circling  its  irregularly  puckered  mouth, 
which  pushes  out  a  huge  proboscis,  with 
three  pair  of  jaws  as  large  as  its  body. 
“  Is  there  any  animal,”  says  our  author, 
“  which  can  contend  with  it  for  the  prize 
of  decoration  ?  The  corslet  of  the  bright¬ 
est  beetle,  the  spi^ckled  wings  of  the  but¬ 
terfly,  the  sparkling  throat  of  the  hum¬ 
ming-bird,  would  all  look  pale  when  com- 

f>ared  with  the  play  of  light  fla.shing  in 
arge  patches  over  the  rings  of  its  body, 
glowing  in  its  golden  threads,  and  spark¬ 
ling  over  its  amber  and  coral  fringes.” 

Near  to  the  Eunice  are  two  Cirrhatu- 
Ub — one  of  a  dull  red  color,  with  gold 
markings,  and  the  other,  of  a  black  v^vet 
hue,  with  a  bright  bluish  iridescence. 
Through  its  long  filamentous  arms  and 
branchial  the  blood  ebbs  and  flows,  dyeing 
them  of  the  richest  carmine,  or  leaving 
them  of  a  faint  yellow.  A  double  cres¬ 
cent-formed  eye  surmounts  their  pointed 
snouts.  The  tangled  skein  which  they 
have  formed  consists  of  living  coils,  ever 
binding  and  unbinding  their  glistening 
knobs,  and  catching  up  grains  of  sand  and 
atoms  of  slime,  till  the  annelid  retires  into 
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.in  envelope  of  fragments,  which,  in  chis- 1  divide  the  spoil ;  for,  at  that  very  instant 
tering  together,  become  a  case  which  j  there  poureu  from  the  moving  sand  some 
incloses  and  protects  it.  i  score  of  small  turbos  and  buccinums,  who. 

In  order  to  study  more  carefully  this  conscious  that  a  victim  was  at  hand, 
singular  annelid,  a  higher  power  is  ap-  wished  to  partici|>atc  in  the  feast.  With- 
plied.  The  hfurs  on  the  outer  edge  of  its  i  out  any  sign  of  uncertainty  or  hesitation, 
feet,  forming  two  tufts,  are  placed  there  '  they  moved  straight  forward  towards  the 
for  its  defense,  combining  every  form  of  arenicola,  whose  body  was  covered  in  the 
our  aggressive  weapons.  Here  are  curveil  i  twinkling  of  an  eye  with  these  voracious 
blades,  with  two  cutting  surfaces,  convex  j  molluscs.  I  thought  his  fate  definitely 
ami  concave ;  there  are  the  types  of  the  j  settled,  when  a  small  shore  crab  ( Caticer 
broadsword  of  the  cuirassier,  the  sabre-  M(rnas)  issued  from  beneath  the  stone, 
poignard  of  the  artilleryman,  and  the  '  put  to  flight  the  shrimp,  and,  by  dragging 
sahre-haionette  of  the  Vincennes  chasseur,  oft"  the  arenicola,  very  nearly  upset  all  the 
Elsewhere  we  have  harjioons,  tish-hooks,  turbos,  who  forthwith  hurried  back  to  their 
and  cutting-blades  of  every  shape  flxed  to  '  sandy  haunts.  Then,  however,  a  large 
sharp  handles,  straight  or  curved  poig-  edible  crab  ( Catu'er  Pagurus)  appeared, 
nards,  and  arrows  with  their  barb  bent '  upon  the  scene,  and  the  poor  little 
backwards  to  tear  the  wound,  but  pre-  :  uitenas  was  obliged,  in  his  turn,  to  beat 
served  by  a  sheath  from  fracture  or  from  a  retreat,  in  order  to  escape  out  of  reach 
friction.  If  these  instruments  fail  to  i  of  the  formidable  pincers  of  his  stronger 
destroy,  every  foot  sends  out  a  stronger  kinsman.  But  be  still  kept  a  watchful 
s|>ear  when  a  grappling  distance  only  !  eye  over  the  dainty  morsel  which  he  had 
separates  the  combatants.  With  living  ,  once  tasted  ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  a 
victims  as  their  food,  their  weapons  of  |  moment  when  the  larger  crab  was  with- 
attack  and  defense  are  absolutely  neces- ;  drawing  from  the  field,  from  some  tem- 
Kjiry.  ^H>me  seize  their  prey  by  their  pro-  jnirary  emotion  of  alarm,  ho  rapidly  seizi^d 
boscis,  or  crush  the  little  crustaceans  and  |  the  long-d'isputed  arenicola,  and  carried  it 
planaries  in  the  embrace  of  their  thousand  '  for  safety  to  some  distance  from  the  wa- 
arms ;  others  pursue  their  victims  over  ter’s  edge,  where  he  might  devour  it  at 
the  sand,  or  through  tnfls  of  marine  \  his  ease  on  dry  ground.” 
plants;  while  others  perforate  shells  and  ;  From  this  interesting  account  of  the 
devour  their  occupants.  The  Hemiello  '  habits  of  animals  previously  known,  M. 
thus  makes  havoc  among  oyster-beds,  and  ,  Quatrefages  proceeds  with  a  well-earned 
destroys  whole  colonies  of  this  valuable  pride  to  describe  a  new  Zoophyte,  the 
mollusc.  Thus  destructive  themselves,  j  Sgtujpta  Duvermea^*  which  he  discovered 
the  annelids  are  in  turn  destroyed,  i  in  the  sands  of  Chaussey.  Imagine,” 
Whitings,  eels,  and  soles  and  plaice,  have  I  says  he,  “  a  rose-colored  crystal  cylinder, 
the  art  of  drawing  them,  probably  by  i  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
suction,  from  the  sand ;  while  ciMbs  and  !  in  diameter,  marked  throughout  its  whole 
lobsters,  protected  by  their  8oli<i  carapace,  |  length  by  five  minute  bands  of  white  silk, 
wage  against  them  a  successful  war.  and  surmounted  by  a  pale  white  living 

In  order  to  study  the  mutual  hostilities  flower,  whose  twelve  }>etals  are  gracefully 
of  these  warlike  races,  M.  Quatrefages  j  curved  backwards.  In  the  midst  of  these 
threw  a  large  fisherman’s  worm  {Areni-  \  tissues,  whose  delicate  texture  seems  to 
colfi  piscatortitn)  into  a  pool  several  ;  surpass  the  most  exquisite  products  of  our 
feet  wide.  A  troop  of  shrimi)s,  at  first !  industry,  you  must  suppose  an  intestine 
scared  by  the  sound,  soon  rallied;  and,  j  of  gauze-like  tenuity,  but  completely  filled 
just  as  the  annelid  wjis  about  to  bury  itself  |  up  with  large  grains  of  granite,  whose 
in  the  sand,  a  daring  shrimp  seized  it  by  |  fine  points  and  salient  angles  may  be  dis¬ 
its  middle.  “  Emboldened,”  says  our  |  tinctly  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  It  was  this 
author,  “by  this  example,  the  others  lost '  circumstance  which  especially  struck  me 
no  time  in  imitating  it,  and  the  poor  I  in  the  animal ;  for  it  appeared  literally  to 
Arenicola  was  pulled  about  in  all  direc- !  partake  of  no  other  nourishment  than  the 
tions,  until  a  full-grown  shrimp,  darting  '  coarse  granite  sand  which  surrounded  it. 
from  behind  a  tuft  of  coralline,  dispersed  !  But  what  unexpected  w’onders  were  re- 

his  feebler  comrades,  and  appropriated - 

the  booty  to  himself.  I  soon  saw,  how*  j  •  it  belong^  to  a  genus  of  the  family  of  Holothu- 
ever,  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  rida,  hitherto  found  only  in  the  wannest  seas. 
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vealed,  when,  with  the  scAlpel  and  micro- 
Bcope,  I  penetrated  to  its  inmost  organ¬ 
ism  I  In  this  animal,  the  walls  of  whose 
body  were  scarcely  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch 
thick,  I  could  trace  seven  distinct  layers 
of  tissue,  a  skin,  muscles,  and  membranes. 

I  perceived  that  the  pet.aWike  tentacles 
were  furnished  with  cupping-glasses,  by 
which  the  synapta  could  ascend  the  j)olish- 
ed  surface  of  a  glass ;  and,  finally,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  animal,  which  appeared 
destitute  of  every  means  of  attack  or 
defense,  was  actually  protected  by  a  kind 
of  mosaic,  formed  of  small  calcareous 
shields,  bristling  with  double  hooks,  ' 
whose  |>oints,  serrated  like  the  arrows  of 
.the  Carib,  had  even  penetrated  the  skin 
of  my  hands.” 

Interesting  as  these  details  are,  they 
are  less  marvelous  than  another  property 
of  this  extraordinary  animal,  wnich  our 
author  had  the  s.ati8fiM;tion  to  discover. 
Having  kept  several  synaptas  alive  in  a 
vessel  of  sea-water,  he  was  surprised  to 
observe  that  they  had  undergone  a  pro-  j 
cess  of  Keif -consumption.  “  First,  they 
distended  the  posterior  portion  of  their 
bodies,  by  suffering  to  accumulate  in  it 
the  fluid  which  circulates  between  their 
intestines  and  integuments.  By  this 
means  a  stricture  was  easily  produced, 
and  the  final  separation  of  the  jmsterior 
portion  suddenly  effected.  Scarcity  of 
food  seemed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  these 
spontaneous  amputations.  It  almost  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  the  animal,  feeling  that  it 
could  not  supply  the  whole  of  its  body  i 
with  nourishment,  suppressed  those  parts 
which  it  might  cost  the  entire  organism 
too  much  to  maintain  ;  somewhat  on  the  < 
s.ame  principle  as  that  by  which  all  useless 
mouths  are  banished  from  a  besieged 
tow'n.  This  singular  method  of  struggling 
against  famine  is  maintained  to  the  last 
moment ;  for,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
there  frequently  reimuned  nothing  more 
of  the  animal  than  a  little  spfierical  ball, 
crowned  with  tentacles.  The  synaptn 
had  by  degrees^  cat  away  the  whole  of  its 
body^  in  order  to  keep  life,  in  its  head." 

After  closing  his  account  of  this  marvel¬ 
ous  contrivance  for  sustaining  life,  our 
author  is  impressed  with  the  noble  tribute 
w'hich  the  world  of  instinct,  more  than 
the  world  of  stars,  pays  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  Divine  Creator.  “  My  God,”  may 
we  not  exclaim  with  Voltaire,  “  Thou  art 
great !”  “  Who  is  there  that  can  not  be¬ 
lieve  ill  thee !” 


We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  give  some  account  of  our  author’s 
personal  history  during  his  residence  on 
the  Grande  He,  or  of  the  Scenery  or  the 
occupations  of  the  people  in  this  rarely 
visited  part  of  the  coast  of  France.  On 
his  return  from  the  Archipelago  of  Chaus- 
se^  to  St.  Malo,  the  birth-place  of  Chateau¬ 
briand,  the  sliip  doubled  the  desolate 
point  of  Petit  Be,  where  the  waves  are 
always  beating  against  the  last  resting- 
place  of  that  illustrious  writer,  who  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime,  “  caused  his  grave  to  be 
hollowed  out  on  the  summit  of  this  rocky 
platform,  as  if  the  agitations  of  his  well- 
H|>ent  life  had  not  sufliced  him,  and  as  if, 
even  after  death,  he  yearned  to  linger 
among  the  storms  of  this  world.” 

In  studying  the  manners  ami  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  the  bellicose  races  in  the  animalcu- 
lar  world,  and  in  contemplating  their 
ferocious  contests,  our  author  seems  to 
have  imbilied  their  warlike  propensities. 
When,  from  the  top  of  Mont  Gros,  he  des¬ 
cries  the  island  of  Jersey  in  the  distance, 
he  denounces  the  successive  governments 
of  France  for  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the 
jKissession  of  England  ;  and  when  he 
reaches  St.  Malo,  he  describes  its  dark 
granite  houses  as  rising  on  tiers  an  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  W’aves,  and  looking 
like  so  many  lieacon  towers,  keeping  watch 
for  the  coming  of  an  English  flag,  and 
ready  to  raise  the  cry  to  summon  the 
brave  St.  Malouins  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Amid  the  grand  and  jieaceful  scenes  dis¬ 
played  to  him  from  Gros  Mont,  a  pious 
naturalist  would  have  scrupled  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  war  of  conquest ;  and  in  the  dark 
granite  houses  of  St.  Malo  he  should  have 
recognized  the  quiet  homes  of  industry, 
rather  than  the  beacon  towers  of  war. 

.  The  second  Ramble  of  our  author  was 
to  the  Archipelago  of  Brehat,  on  the 
shores  of  Brittany,  and  in  the  department 
of  the  Cotes  du  Nord.  After  pas.sing 
through  St.  Brienc  and  Pairapol,  he  em¬ 
barked  for  Brehat,  which,  with  several 
islands  and  numerous  rocks  grouped 
around  it,  forms  a  little  archipelago  ex¬ 
tending  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pontrieux.  At  some  distance  tfom  Ker- 
wareva,  the  moat  northerly  village  in  Bre¬ 
hat,  rises  the  Pointe  du  Paon,  which  forms 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  ami 
from  its  wild  beauty  has  a  high  degret*  of 
interest.  It  is  composed  of  two  lofty  and 
enormous  cliffs  of  granite  abutting  against 
each  other,  the  sea  having  forme«l  for  it- 
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self  a  j>as8age  between  the  perpendicular 
rocks.  After  advancing  a  few  pac'es  be¬ 
tween  these  two  granite  walls,  the  tra¬ 
veler  is  warned  to  retrace  his  steps  by 
the  rumbling  of  subterraneous  water.  A 
ch.osm,  scarcely  three  feet  across  its  mouth, 
yawns  before  him,  widening  towards  high- 
water  mark  till  it  expands  into  a  colossal 
fimnel.  A  granite  block  of  many  hun¬ 
dred  tons  rests  like  a  massive  bridge  upon 
the  opjKJsite  cliffs  of  the  gulf,  which  it 
SI  tans.  When  a  heavy  sea  strikes  the 
sfiore,  it  rushes  through  the  narrow  pass, 
and  in  forcing  itstdf  below  the  bridge,  it 
rahe«  the  enomiotia  block  o/ ffranite,hreak 
ing  into  a  lofty  vertical  column  of  foam 
and  mist.  The  huge  granite  briilge  then 
falls  back  upon  its  unshaken  sup)»orts,  to 
be  again  an<i  again  upheaved  by  the  rush¬ 
ing  sea.  “This  struggle,”  says  our  author, 
“  which  has  probably  taken  place  for  ages, 
will  only  terminate  with  the  rupture  of 
this  transverse  rocky  mass,  unless  the 
overhanging  walls,  shaken  by  the  inces- 
s.ant  assaults  of  the  ocean,  shall  give  way, 
and  bury  in  one  common  wreck  the  huge 
bridge  and  the  pass  of  the  Paon.” 

At  Brehat,  and  along  the  neighboring 
coasts,  this  singular  locality  has  acquired 
a  su|>ernatural  character.  The  maiden, 
who  longs  to  know  when  she  is  to  become 
a  wife,  g»x*8  alone  to  the  Pointe  du  Paon 
at  the  ebb  of  the  spring-tides.  Cari-ying 
a  p«*bble  from  a  particular  part  of  the 
shore,  she  tosses  it  into  the  yawning 
chasm.  If  the  stone  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss  without  striking  the  rock,  the 
maiden  returns  to  her  joyous  home,  as¬ 
sured  of  being  a  bride  during  the  passing 
year ;  but  if  the  stone  h.as  taken  an  in¬ 
auspicious  course,  every  rebouiul  from  tin* 
n»ck  adds  a  year  to  her  maidenhood,  and 
the  victim  of  superstition  tmi  frequently 
n*turns  disappointed  with  her  lot,  and  tlis- 
•pialititHl  for  its  duties.  Owing  to  the  pt?- 
culiar  formation  of  this  prophetic  chasm, 
it  requires  much  address  to  avoid  its 
rocky  sides ;  and  as  it  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  charm  that  the  stone  be 
thrown  at  random,  many  a  maiden  has 
made  the  experiment  in  vain. 

After  giving  an  accmint  of  the  geologi¬ 
cal  structure  of  the  island,  the  admixture 
of  races  in  its  population,  its  mild  climate, 
its  terrestrial  and  maritime  fauna,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  organized  beings — the  permanence 
of  the  higher,  and  the  organic  variability 
of  the  lower  animals — the  author  returns 
to  the  detail  of  his  own  original  researches. 


We  would  willingly  dwell  on  some  of  the 
more  interesting  points  which  he  has  so 
ably  treated,  especially  the  subject  of  de¬ 
rivative  types,  immediate  and  secondary  ; 
but  we  are  more  powerfully  attracted  by 
the  tubicolotu  sisters  of  trie  warlike  an¬ 
nelids,  which  we  have  already  described. 

Upon  emerging  from  the  egg,  those 
“  modest  recluses  ”  construct  for  them¬ 
selves  a  tubular  habitation,  in  which  they 
live  and  die  like  a  child  in  swaddling- 
clothes.  It  consists  of  a  tube,  either  cal¬ 
careous,  or  of  the  nature  of  parchment  or 
leather.  This  tube,  closed  behind,  has  a 
circular  aperture  in  front,  out  of  which  they 
seize  their  prey  and  aerate  their  blood. 
No  microscope  is  necessary  to  study  their 
maiwelous  forms.  Dropping  into  a  trough 
of  sea-water  a  fragment  of  rock  or  shell, 
its  whole  surface  becomes  covered  with 
Serpulas,  Vemiilias,  and  Cymospires. 
Mark  the  little  round  shutter  rising  above 
each  tube,  which  can  be  closed  hermeti¬ 
cally.  Below  this  round  plate  are  seen 
bud-like  patches,  in  one  place  of  a  violet 
or  carmine,  and  in  another  of  a  blue  or 
orange  tint,  while  farther  on  are  tufts  of 
every  color.  Their  countless  colored 
branches  gradually  expand  into  the  form 
of  a  |>luine  of  ostrich  leathers.  They  are 
“living  ftowors,”  M’hose  brilliant  petals 
close  on  the  shaking  of  the  fluid,  while  the 
plumes  retire  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
within  their  calcareous  tube.  Here,  too, 
we  have  the  Chlorethie,  whose  green  blood 
circulates  through  a  body  covered  with 
velvety  hairs,  and  imbedded  in  a  trans¬ 
parent  jelly.  Here  also  are  the  Atnphi- 
corte^  with  eves  both  in  their  tails  and 
heads ;  the  'ferebelkp,  which  extend  their 
hundred  arms  to  the  distance  of  nearly  a 
yard  in  search  of  particles  of  sand  and 
shell  for  the  construction  of  their  houses  ; 

I  and  finally,  the  JSobeUoB,  whose  expanded 
j  branch  iee  are  frequently  above  a  foot  in 
diameter. 

In  describing  the  interior  organization 
of  the  annelids,  our  author  takes  the  JS’m- 
nice  mnguinea,  sometimes  two  and  a  half 
feet,  and  in  the  Indian  seas,  often  five  or 
six  feet  long.  It  is  divided  into  rings 
about  two  and  a  half  lines  in  length,  and 
nine  in  width.  Having  removed  its 
richly  iridescent  skin,  the  intertwined 
network  of  which  gives  it  its  brilliant 
colors,*  he  lifted  up  layer  after  layer  to 


*  Our  author  states  that  these  brilliant  odors  are 
due  to  a  phenomenon  of  polarization,  caused  by  the 
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observe  its  complicated  anatomy,  the  | 
nerves  which  animate  it,  the  intestines  i 
which  receive  its  food,  the  vessels  which  j 
nourish  it,  and  the  muscles  which  give  it 
motion.  We  can  not  convey  to  the  j 
reader  without  drawings  (which  the  author  j 
does  not  cmploj^  any  idea  of  these  various 
organizations.  It  may  suffice  to  state  that, 
as  the  annelid  has  three  hundred  rings,  it 
must  have  one  brain  or  chief  nervous 
center,  three  hundred  secondary  centers, 
and  three  thousand  nervous  trunks.  The 
process  of  alimentation  is  effected  by  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  sto¬ 
machs  !  For  the  pur|)oses  of  nutrition,  it 
has  five  hundred  and  fifty  branchiae,  six 
hundred  hearts,  and  six  hundred  arteries 
and  veins.  The  muscular  a}>paratU8  is 
surprising.  Each  ring  is  supplied  with 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  muscles  ; 
and  reckoning  those  of  the  proboscis  and 
head,  the  annelid  moves  by  means  of  more  ; 
than  thirty  thousand  muscU»  1  i 

In  contrast  with  this  highly  favored 
worm,  our  author  describes  the  Doyerina^ 
a  few  lines  long,  in  which  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  are  blended  into  two  or  three 
layers,  the  digestive  and  nervous  centers  ; 
united,  the  circulatory  organs  reduced  to 
a  single  dorsal  trunk,  and  the  respiratory  j 
organs  wanting.  In  the  Aphlebina  the  j 
degradation  is  more  manifest ;  the  body  ! 
is  a  mere  sac  inclosing  a  straight  intes- : 
tine,  there  is  no  circulatory  organ,  and  ' 
the  blood  is  moved  only  by  cilia.  As  an  , 
example  of  extreme  degradation,  our  I 
author  takes  the  Nemsrtes  Borlasii^  a  | 
worm  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  (sometimes  | 
more  than  one  hundred  feet,)  and  only  I 
five  or  six  lines  wide,  flat  like  a  ribbon,  of  j 
a  browTi  or  violet  color,  and  like  varnished 
leather.  It  is  found  under  stones,  rolled 
into  a  ball,  and  coiled  into  a  thousand  ap¬ 
parently  inextricable  knots.  It  glides 
through  the  water  by  means  of  fine  vi- 
bratile  cilia  on  every  part  of  its  body.  Its 
tissues  are  so  contractile  that  a  nemestes 
thirty  feet  long,  placed  in  alcohol,  is  re¬ 
duced  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet ! 
Although  all  the  ^eat  apparatus  of  life  is 
represented  in  this  animal,  it  is  reduced 
to  its  simplest  expression.  The  same 
_ i 

interlaced  arrangement  of  the  very  delicate  fibers  of 
the  epidermis.  This  we  can  not  admit  To  produce 
the  polarized  tints,  we  moat  have  one  laminated 
structure  to  polarize,  and  a  tranaverae  one  to  analyze 
the  light.  We  have  seen  such  colors  thus  produced 
in  cr^tals  of  nitrate  of  potash,  but  there  can  be  no 
such  structure  in  the  annelids. 


opening  which  receives  its  food  serves 
also  for  its  rejection.  Its  ovaries  are  of 
some  size,  and  the  number  of  its  ova  can 
not  be  less  than  four  of  five  hundred 
thousand  ! 

Hitherto  M.  Quatrefkges  had  no  com¬ 
panion  in  his  travels  or  in  his  researches, 
and  at  Chaussey  he  had  to  endure  hard¬ 
ships  of  no  common  kind.  During  three 
months  he  saw  the  sun  only  about  half  a 
dozen  times.  Rain  or  mist  attended  him 
in  all  his  rambles  ;  and  he  often  returned 
so  completely  drenched,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  lie  in  bed  till  his  clothes  were 
drie^.  In  his  one  apartment  he  was  inun¬ 
dated  by  the  slightest  storm.  He  one 
morning  awoke  with  six  inches  of  water 
under  his  bed.  His  steel  instruments 
rusted,  the  salt  dissolved  in  his  salt-cellar, 
and  a  pound  of  sugar,  which  had  been 
forgotten  for  a  fortnight  at  the  bottom  of 
his  cupboard,  was  converted  into  syrup. 

In  his  journey  to  the  coasts  of  Sicily  he 
was  more  fortunate.  In  1843,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  Instruction  apppointed  a 
scientific  commission,  consisting  of  our 
author,  M.  Milne  Edwards,  and  M.  Blan¬ 
chard,  to  visit  the  coasts  of  Sicily.  Leav¬ 
ing  Paris  on  the  20th  March,  1844,  they 
reached  Naples  on  the  28th,  and  soon  after 
arrived  at  Palermo.  In  this  city  and  its 
neighborhood  they  found  many  objects  of 
the  deepest  interest.  After  admiring,  in 
the  palaces,  churches,  and  cloisters  ot  the 
city,  the  valuable  carvings,  and  the  pre¬ 
cious  marbles,  mahachites,  and  lapis  lazulis 
with  which  they  are  adorned,  and  eidoy- 
ing  the  beauties  of  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Conca  d’  Oro,  where  the  vegetation  is  en¬ 
tirely  southern  and  African  in  its  cha¬ 
racter,  and  where  the  citron  and  orange 
trees  form  forests  from  three  to  four  miles 
in  extent,  they  visited  the  famous  grotto 
of  San  Giro,  a  fine  exanmle  of  an  osseous 
breccia^  which  contain  ea  fossil  bones  in¬ 
termingled  with  sea-shells.  The  grotto  is 
an  irregular  excavation,  about  forty  or 
fifty  feet  deep  and  from  twentjr  to  thirty 
feet  high,  and  its  walls  are  still  marked 
with  the  tools  by  which  it  was  excavated. 
Caverns  with  masses  of  fossil  bones  have 
been  long  ago  discovered  in  the  Hartz 
Mountains  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Buckland 
found  that  the  bones  of  bears,  hyenas,  and 
sometimes  even  of  dogs,  wolves,  and  ja¬ 
guars,  of  a  larger  size  than  existing  spe¬ 
cies,  were  interspersed  in  the  mud  which 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  caverns ;  and 
he  was  led  to  consider  these  excavations 
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as  the  resort  of  camivorons  animals,  and 
of  the  victims  on  which  they  fed.  It  was 
afterwards  discovered,  however,  that  in 
limestone  rocks  without  fossils,  there  were 
veins  entirely  filled  with  bones  impacted 
in  a  matrix  wholly  different  from  the  rock. 
The  veins  were,  therefore,  supposed  to  be 
ancient  fissures,  into  which  currents  of 
water  had  washed  from  the  soil  the  skele¬ 
tons  which  thejr  bore.  This  explanation 
was  confirmed  in  1842  by  MM.  Constant 
Prevost  and  Desnoyers,  who  discovered 
at  Montmorency  and  Fontainebleau  a 
great  number  of  ancient  fissures  like  those 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  are  now  fi>nning.  'I'he  former  were 
osseous  breccias,  containing  the  remains 
of  palaH)ntological  faunas ;  and  the  latter, 
osseous  caverns,  containing  only  the  re¬ 
mains  of  existing  animals.  Before  the 
grotto  of  San  Ciro  was  dismantled,  it  was 
covered  with  the  bones  of  elephants,  hip¬ 
popotami,  deer,  stags,  and  dogs,  agglu¬ 
tinated  by  calcareous  infiltrations,  or  ce¬ 
mented  by  quartzose  sand  and  indurated 
clay.  Our  author  tells  us  that  the  bones 
were  so  numerous,  that  certain  English 
travelers  shipped  them  to  London,  \imere 
they  were  converted  into  animal  bbtck  f 
In  order  to  carry  out  their  plans  of  re¬ 
search,  our  naturalists  resolved  to  circum¬ 
navigate  Sicily  in  a  boat  of  their  owm ; 
and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Santa 
Rosalia,  and  her  crew  of  seven  men,  for 
sixteen  francs  a  day.  In  advancing  to  the 
West  after  passing  the  Gastello  di  Molo, 
their  attention  was  arrested  by  the  singu¬ 
lar  nature  of  the  beach,  which  was  formed 
of  limestone  so  unequally  dense  and  highly 
porous,  that  the  force  of  the  waves  had 
undermined  the  entire  mass,  and  broken  it 
up  on  all  sides.  “  These  semi-arches,” 
says  our  author,  “crowned  and  garlanded 
by  the  cactus  and  other  shrubs,  gave  rise 
to  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  grottoes,  which 
defies  all  description.  It  would  require 
the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  artist 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  marvelous  admix¬ 
ture  of  forms,  colors,  and  effects  produced 
by  the  vast  halls  in  which  a  far  larger 
pinnace  than  ours  might  have  found 
shelter ;  where  irregular  porticoes,  with 
strangely  contorted  pillars,  seemed  cut 
out  of  colossal  agates ;  and  where  all  the 
most  widely  differing  colors,  from  milky- 
white  to  blood-red,  or  raven-black,  were 
blended  together,  varied  and  contrasted 
in  the  most  striking  manner.  But  no 
artist’s  touch  could  convey  an  idea  of  these 


submarine  grottoes.  Those  narrow  and 
deep  fissures,  in  which  the  waves  had  only 
just  rippled  over  the  arches  at  the  water’s 
edge,  were  engulfed  and  swallowed  up 
amid  the  strangest  and  wildest  sounds. 
The  slight  ripple  raised  by  our  small  bo.at 
sufficed  to  awake  these  singular  voices  of 
the  shore,  which  fall  upon  the  ear  like 
the  prolonged  cry  of  some  colossal  mon¬ 
ster  whose  rest  had  been  abruptly  di.s- 
turbed.” 

Our  travelers  spent  their  first  night 
near  the  dismantled  tower  of  Sferaca- 
vallo,  distracted  with  sea-sickness,  with 
the  garlic  and  onion  perfumes  of  seven 
unwashed  Sicilian  sailors,  and,  what  was 
worse  still,  with  the  stench  of  the  kitchen 
cockroach,  {lilatta  orientalis,)  which 
sfvarmed  in  every  crevice  of  the  ship's 
timbers,  and  which  at  night  emerged  in 
thousands.  These  creatures,  sometimes 
two  or  three  inches  long,  often  destroy 
the  entire  cargo  of  trading  vessels,  and 
render  the  ship  unfit  for  service. 

At  the  small  fishing  village  of  Torre 
deW  Isola  our  naturalists  found  a  resting- 
place  in  the  manor-house  occupied  by  the 
Padre  Antonino,  a  poor  Dominican,  who 
performed  the  services  of  the  sjuictuary  for 
ten  pounds  a  year.  The  three  apartments 
which  he  gave  them,  with  planks  to  sleep 
upon,  softened  by  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
wool  and  cotton,  were  speedily  prepared 
to  hold  their  microscopes  and  bottles,  and 
they  lost  no  time  in  beginning  their  re¬ 
searches. 

In  his  first  excursion,  M.  Quatrefages 
saw  the  ocean  under  an  aspect  entirely 
new  to  him.  Owing  to  the  marvelous 
transparency  of  the  water,  annelids  and 
medusas,  which  appeared  only  a  few  inches 
from  the  surface,  were  actually  at  the  depth 
of  many  feet.  He  could  see  beneath  the 
boat,  plains,  valleys,  and  hills,  here  bare 
and  rugged  in  their  sides,  and  there 
clothed  with  verdant  herbage,  or  spotteil 
with  tufts  of  shrubs.  Amid  these  sub¬ 
marine  precipices  and  sands,  there  lay 
bright  red  sea-weeds  and  glossy  fucus 
fronds,  as  distinctly  revealed  as  if  he  had 
been  suspended  in  space,  or  soaring  like 
a  bird  to  contemplate  the  varied  features 
of  hill  and  dale.  These  submarine  re¬ 
cesses  were  the  abode  of  strangely  fonned 
beings.  Fishes,  single  and  in  shoals,  were 
seen  rushing  among  the  tufts  of  sea-weed, 
while  Gorgonidae,  Caryophyllidae,  and  a 
hundred  different  kinds  of  Polyzoaries 
were  “  blooming  in  tufts  of  living  flow- 
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ers.*^  Here  were  Holothurias  climbing  the 
rocks,  star-fishes  of  the  hue  of  pomegran¬ 
ate,  Molluscs  crawling  along,  and  now  and 
then  seized  bv  the  pincers  of  enormous 
spider-like  crabs.  There  were  strings  of 
^&lpee,  clear  as  crystal — animals  alternately 
oviparous  and  viviparous,  the  single  in¬ 
dividuals  being  viviparous,  and  those  ag¬ 
gregated  in  strings  oviparous.  There  also 
were  swarms  of  large  spherical  BerOes, 
whose  strange  organization  was  discover¬ 
ed  by  M.  Edwards ;  the  Firolae  and  the 
Diphyes,  and  the  graceful  Stepbanomiu* 
whose  delicate  living  garlands  of  crystals 
and  blossoms  disappear  when  dried,  leav¬ 
ing  not  a  trace  on  the  goblet  which  the 
night  before  they  had  adorned. 

In  order  to  study  these  derivatives  of 
rare  or  iinj>crfectly  known  types,  recourse 
was  had  to  every  means  of  capturing 
them.  Drags,  poclcet-nets,  skimming  ves¬ 
sels,  and  dredges,  were  their  impleinenta 
at  sea  ;  and  \il^ien  these  failed,  one  of  the 
crew'  would  strip,  and,  diving  below, 
w’ould  bring  up  the  desired  prize.  On 
shore,  huge  stones  had  to  be  turned  and 
broken,  and  hammers  and  ponderous 
levers  replaced  their  nets  aUd  silk-bags. 
A  very  curious  formation,  previously  un¬ 
noticed,  facilitated  their  researches  among 
the  rocks.  Whenever  calcareous  rocks 
ran  into  the  sea,  they  were  encircled  with 
a  kind  of  causeway  on  a  level  w'ith  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  following  all  the 
sinuosities  of  the  shore.  Tliis  compact 
cement,  encircling  a  considerable  part  of 
the  rocky  coasts  of  Sicily,  is  the  work  of 
tw'o  species  of  small  molluscs,  of  the 
genus  Vermetus,  which  live  united  toge¬ 
ther  in  almost  incredible  numbers,  and 
form  the  solid  cause  w’ ay  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  their  interlaced  tubes. 

Laden  w'ith  living  treasures  from  the 
irregular  cavities  of  the  causeway,  our 
naturalists  steered  their  course  to  Castella- 
mare,  a  towm  w’ith  six  thous.and  people, 
and  situated  on  the  largest  bay  in  Sicily. 
From  the  want  of  the  humblest  inn,  they 
were  lodged  in  a  room,  emptied  for  their 
use  of  a  pile  of  half-rotten  onions.  For¬ 
tunately,  how’ever,  they  could  not  find  on 
the  shore  any  materials  for  their  study, 
and  contented  themselves  w'ith  visiting 
the  temple  and  theater  of  Segesta.  In 
the  midst  of  a  desert,  and  on  a  high  hill, 
there  rose  before  them  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  monuments  of  ancient  art,  in 
a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  Not  even 
one  of  the  thirty-six  columns  of  this  noble 
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temple,  though  thirty  feet  high  and  six 
,  feet  w'ide,  has  tottered  on  its  base ;  not 
a  stone  lias  been  displaced  from  its  simple 
cornice.  Time  ana  the  elements  have 
^  spared  its  sharp  cut  blocks,  and  given 
j  tnem  only  the  color  of  age.  The  stage 
I  of  the  theater  is  in  perfect  preservation, 
and  the  lower  tier  of  seats  in  tolerable 
,  condition.  Of  the  city  and  its  palaces  not 
a  fragment  remains.  The  tem)»lu  and  the 
I  theater  arc  the  only  vestiges  of  that  proud 
^  and  opulent  Segesta,  which  was  once  Uie 
rival  of  Agngeiitum  and  Syracuse. 
Around  these  edifices,  so  miraculously 
preserved,  the  same  scene  meets  the  ey  e 
which  entranced  the  gaze  of  .^leas  and 
^  his  companions. 

Quitting  Castellainare  for  San  Tito,  our 
travelers  passed  the  200  towers,  once  gar¬ 
risoned  with  10,000  men,  W'hich  were 
built  to  protect  the  island  from  African 
pirates.  In  this  miserable  village  they 
.  could  hardly  obtain  food,  and  their  lodg¬ 
ing  was  of  the  most  meager  character. 
Here,  however,  M.  Blanchard  acquired 
for  the  museum  one  of  the  subterranean 
.  citie.s  in  which  the  ants  atlminlster  their 
republican  institutions.  In  these  insects, 
more  th:ui  in  the  bee,  a  strange  mixture 
of  instinct  and  reason  is  evinced  in  actions 
of  extreme  complexity.  Some  live  in 
trees,  and  others  in  excavations  of  the  soil. 

,  Some  gather  food  for  the  day's,  and  some 
,  even  lor  the  next  day’s  consumption. 

,  Otlicr  communities  rear  herds  and  fiocks 
of  plant-lice,  watch  over  them  from  their 
!  infancy,  construct  places  to  shelter  them, 
i  or  pasture  them  within  the  ant's  nest, 
and  then  feed  upon  the  saccharine  fiuid 
I  which  the  plant-lice  secrete.  Linder  a  ilif- 
j  ferent  instinct,  some  of  the  ant  communities 
I  attack  their  neighbors,  and,  when  success¬ 
ful,  carry  oflT  eggs  or  young  larvae,  which, 
after  development,  are  brought  up  as  slaves 
to  do  the  work  of  their  masters. 

,  At  San  Vito,  M.  Edwards  was  success¬ 
ful  in  his  researches.  The  Medusse  had 
I  been  regarded  as  lumps  of  living  jelly,  till 
;  M.  Dumeiil  injected  milk  into  tlieir 
I  digestive  circulatory  and  reproductive 
organs.  Ehrenberg  observed  their  organs 
of  sight,  and  M.  Edward  discovered  the 
distinction  of  the  sexes,  and  the  existence 
j  of  the  same  organization  in  the  entire 
j  family  of  the  Medusidte.  In  the  allied 
,  family  of  the  Beroidaj,  he  found  a  remark- 
I  able  uniformity  of  organization  along 
;  with  a  diversity  of  external  forms  so  sin¬ 
gular,  that  they  have  scarcely  any  charac- 
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tor  in  common,  cxceptiiip  the  form  nnd  ' 
notion  of  their  vibratile  cilia.  Our 
«*ountryman,  Proft^ssor  (irant,  ha«l  dis- 
«-overe<l  their  nervous  Hystem  long  before 
either  Khrenherjj  or  .M.  Edwards* 

Next  to  the  Medusa*  and  Heroida*  are 
the  Stephanomia?,  the  most  extraordinary 
animals  in  the  marine  world.  Round  an 
axis  of  flexible  crystal,  sometimes  a  yard 
hmif,  are  attached  by  lonj;  transparent  ' 
peduncles  hundreds  of  small  bodies  like 
flower-buds,  and  in  this  parland  are  inter- 
s|)ersed  bea<l8  of  the  most  vivid  red,  amid 
an  intinity  of  filaments.  Each  of  these  . 
|>art8  is  a  special  orj^n  :  one  for  wiziii" 
tcxsl,  a  seconil  for  difjestini;  it,  a  third  for 
respiration,  a  fourth  for  vision,  and  atitth 
for  propagating  the  species.  The  animal 
moves  l)y  means  of  water  driven  out  by 
the  contraction  of  little  bells,  the  bells 
having  their  mouths  directed  backwards 
— a  structure  unique  in  the  animal  king- 
don. f 

M.  Quatrefages  made  here  some  im- 
jmrtant  observations  on  the  Syllis,  an 
annelid  about  two  or  three  inches  long. 
It  reproduces  itself  by  develojung  a 
number  of  rings  at  its  extremity,  the  first 
ring  producing  a  head  with  eyes  and  an¬ 
tenna*.  The  parent  and  offspring  are  still 
united  by  the  skin  and  intestine,  so  that 
the  new  animal  lives  on  the  remains  of  the 
food  swallowed  by  the  old  one.  After 
the  new  anim.al  is  swollen  with  eggs,  it 
separates  from  the  other  ;  the  eggs  swell, 
the  body  bursts,  the  animal  dies,  and  the 
germs  wifliin  are  diffused  aronml.  Tlicse 
animals  are  made  to  be  only  reproductiv'e 
machines.  Their  offspring  never  exhibit 
the  characteristics  of  their  father  or  mo- 
ther.J 

Among  the  marvels  of  the  marine 
worhl  not  the  least  is  the  generation  of 
the  Mednsje.  'Phe  egg  produces  a  ciliated 
larva,  which,  after  certain  change.s,  is 
converted  into  the  stem  of  a  hydroid 
polypary,  from  which  sprout  numerous 
polypes.  The  same  stem  subsequently 
produces  new  buds,  not  like  i>olypea,  but 

*  la  e.vainii)ing  one  of  these  animals  long  ago, 
we  found  a  small  spot  within  the  animal  which  luid 
a  pf>larising  structure. 

f  M.  Quatrefages  mentions  it  as  tlio  opinion  of 
some  naturalists,  that  each  of  the  Siphonnphora  is  a 
colony  of  distinct  but  incomplete  individuals,  some 
of  which  are  charged  with  the  functions  of  locomo¬ 
tion,  and  others  with  those  of  nutrition,  etc. 

J  Ac-cordlng  to  Steenstmp,  some  animals  resemble 
tlioir  grandparents  and  not  their  parents  I 
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which  become  true  Medusae  !  “  Who,” 

says  otir  author,  “  would  not  exclaim  that 
a  miracle  wjis  performed,  if  he  saw  a  hen 
droj)  an  egg,  and  a  reptile  emerge  from  it, 
giving  birth  at  once  to  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  fishes  and  birds !” 

On  the  backs  of  Sicilian  mules  our 
travelers  arrived  at  Trapani,  the  ancient 
a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants, 
situatctl  at  the  extreme  western  point  of 
Italy  ;  interesting  chiefly  from  the  beauti¬ 
ful  women  of  San  Jnliano*  (supposed  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  priestesses  of 
the  Erycincan  Venus,)  and  from  the  rock 
called  L<i  Colmnb/ira,  which  faces  the 
harbor,  and  is  the  same  rock  which  Virgil 
mentions  as  the  goal  at  the  boat-race  in 
the  ftineral  games  in  honor  of  Anchisos. 

Having  found  this  locality  de.stitute  of 
the  objects  they  desired,  tJiey  set  off  in 
the  Rosalia  for  the  Archipelago  of  the 
.lEgades,  nine  miles  distant,  consisting  of 
three  principal  islands — Favignana,  Lev- 
anxo,  and  Maritimo.  The  first  of  these, 
twenty^  miles  in  circuit,  afforded  ample 
materials  for  research.  The  Palermo 
limestone,  w’hich  here  underlies  the  cal¬ 
careous  rock,  consists  of  countless  zoophy¬ 
tes,  sponges,  and  |>olyparie8.  A  cubic 
foot  of  it  would  fill  an  entire  collection. 

‘  The  capital  of  Favignana  has  3000  inhab- 
'  itants,  a  number  which  is  nearly  donbleil 
by  the  garrison  of  three  forts,  and  by 
2000  convicts  immured  in  the  terrible 
dungeons  of  Fort  St.  John.  The  most 
curious  object  in  the  town  is  its  public 
clock,  with  two  bands  and  no  wheels.  A 
citizen,  in  the  keep  of  one  of  the  forts,  and 
having  an  hour-glass  in  his  hand,  strikes 
the  hours  with  a  hammer  on  a  I>ell,  and 
thus  indicates  to  the  community  the  raaivh 
of  time. 

In  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  Levanzo 
and  Favignana,  there  is  establish(*d  a  ton- 
naro,  or  tunny  fishery,  rented  at  60.000 
;  francs.  The  fish  are  caught  by  the  Mnd- 
I  rogue.,  which  is  an  actual  park  of  a  hun- 
I  dred  feet  sipiare,  with  its  W’alks  and  alleys 
I  all  terminating  in  a  vast  labyrinth  of 
chambers  openirf^  into  one  another,  and 
emling  in  the  eorpou,  or  chamber  of  death. 
Our  naturalists  saw  the  process  of  capture, 
already  immortalized  by  Josejih  Vernet’s 
'  picture  of  it.  Five  or  six  hundred  tun¬ 
nies,  chased  from  chamber  to  chamber  by 
the  valves,  which  close  behind  them, 
reach  at  last  the  chamber  of  death.  Its 


*  A  village  situated  on  Mount  Bryx. 
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movable  floor  of  netting  has  been  ^rad- 
ually  lifted  to  near  the  surface  of  the 
water  ;  and  the  proprietor  of  the  fishery 
with  hU  staff,  and  a  group  of  ladies  from  i 
Palermo,  and  a  band  of  two  hundred  1 
fishermen,  stand  prepared,  the  one  to  per¬ 
form  a  bloody  massacre,  and  the  other  to 
enjoy  the  sport.  When  the  net  floor  is 
near  the  surfime  the  tunnies  become  visi-  ! 
ble,  darting  through  their  watery  prison.  | 
After  various  preliminary  skirmishes  be-  i 
tween  their  bronze-limbed  assailants  and  ! 


animal  kingdom,  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  functional  labor  is  divided,” 
Owing  to  the  zoological  poverty  of  the 
western  coasts  of  Sicily^  our  naturalists 
retraced  their  steps,  and,  returning  to 
Palermo,  proceeded  to  Ceph.alu  and  Mi- 
lazzo  (the  residence  of  Louis  l^hilippc 
during  his  exile,)  where  they  fonnd  suit¬ 
able  accommodation  for  themselves,  and 
ample  materials  for  study  among  the  tufts 
of  algte  and  Fuci  in  the  basins  of  the  cal¬ 
careous  rocks.  While  M.  lllanchard  was 


the  helpless  fishes,  in  which  hooks  and 
spears  of  all  kinds  are  driven  remorse¬ 
lessly  into  their  flesh,  the  whistle  of  the 
master  fishennan  is  heard,  the  men  break 
into  a  song,  the  net  floor,  covered  with 
struggling  life,  is  near  the  surface,  and 
the  skirmish  becomes  a  mass.acre.  Hooks 
and  harpoons  cross  one  another  in  the 
unequal  strife ;  cries  of  triumph  encourage 
the  butchers ;  and  the  dumb  and  uncom- 
pltunin^  life — the  dead  with  their  torn 
an^  quivering  flesh,  and  the  dying  in  their 
convulsive  agonies — sinks  under  the  re¬ 
lentless  strokes  of  its  foes.  In  three  hours, 
654  fish  w'ere  caught,  each  weighing  176 
pounds,  which  with  400  still  in  the  illad- 
rague,  would  produce  70  tons,  of  the  value 
of  i:i720. 

After  denouncing  this  wholesale 
butchery  as  ^a  wanton  infliction  of  pain 
upon  unresisting  life,  M.  Quatrefages  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  important 
researches  and  discoveries  of  M.  Edwards, 


bagging  insects  in  tbousands,  black  snakes, 
geckos,  and  lizards,  his  companions  were 
arranging  a  new  apparatus  for  pursuing 
the  marine  animals  into  their  native  rocks, 

1  deeply  buried  beneath  the  ocean.  Fur- 
^  nished  with  a  diving  ap{>aratus,  fitte<Lt(» 

;  his  person,  M.  Edwards  went  to  the  bot- 
j  tom  of  the  sea  in  the  harbor  of  Milazz«>, 
j  and  the  bay  of  Taormine,  where,  at  tin* 

I  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  he  examincil 
the  algaj  and  the  zoophytes,  and  strove 
for  nearly  an  hour  to  detach  with  a  jiick- 
axe  some  of  the  large  panopas.  Molius<*s 
and  zoophytes  without  number,  and  im- 
I  mense  quantities  of  the  eggs  of  the  mol- 
;  lust^s  and  annelids,  were  among  his  sub- 
1  marine  acquisitions  ;  and  by  these  he  was 
enabled  to  study  every  phase  of  their 
curious  evolution,  JM.  Quatrefages  was 
rewarded,  from  the  grottoes  of  the  ca|>e, 
i  with  a  new  Gasteropodous  mollusc,  “one 
of  the  most  marvelously  beautiful  gems 
i  he  had  ever  seen.”  The  smooth  tentacles 


which  at  first  met  with  much  opposition, 
both  in  Franco  and  other  countries.  In  ' 
a  popular  article  like  the  present,  it  would  | 
be  out  of  place  to  attempt  to  give  the  j 
general  reader  any  intelligible  account  of 
these  discoveries.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
state,  that  in  the  superior  animals,  the 
various  functions  on  which  life  depends 
are  performed  by  special  organs ;  while 
in  the  lower  grades  there  are  no  distinct 
organs,  and  yet  the  animals  digest,  (tbsorh, 
and  respire,  and  fluids  circulate  through 
all  their  tissues.  Th-at  is,  the  function  is  ^ 
independent  of  the  org.an ;  each  part  of 
body  being  equally  adapted  to  ]>erform 
simultaneously  all  the  requisite  physiolo¬ 
gical  acts.  But  as  these  acts  are  accom- 

E fished  at  the  same  point,  they  can  not 
e  as  perfectly  executed  as  if  there  had 
been  a  special  organ  for  each.  Hence 
the  value  of  the  principle  developed 
twenty  years  ago  by  M.  Edwmds:  “That 
the  successive  degrees  of  perfection  at¬ 
tained  by  the  diflerent  organisms  in  the 


of  our  snails  were  replaced  by  two  large 
crystal  horns,  each  of  which  hore  a  tuft 
of  rosy  branches  with  violet  blossoms, 
while  its  forehead  was  covered  with  u 
spangled  vail  of  the  finest  gauze. 

In  order  to  compare  the  jiopulation  of 
'  calcareous  rocks  with  that  of  volcanic  dis- 
!  tricts,  our  zoologists  made  a  trip  to 
i  Stromboli,  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles. 

;  The  island,  with  about  thirty  houses  built 
of  lava,  is  merely  a  volc.anic  cone,  nine 
miles  in  circuit,  and  almost  2000  feet  high. 
Having  found  no  animal  life  among  its 
barren  calcined  rocks,  they  resolved  to 
visit  the  volcano.  With  safe  guides  and 
stout  staffs,  they  ascended  a  ]»ath  of  mov¬ 
ing  sand,  through  vines  and  thistles,  till 
I  every  trace  of  vegetation  dis.appeared. 
I  In  about  three  hours  they  reachiHl  the 
top  of  the  old  cone,  600  feet  above  the 
present  crater,  and  on  their  arrival,  they 
were  greeted  with  an  eruption.  They 
saw  the  abyss  kindling  at  their  feet,  while 
1  a  jet  of  fire  rose  towards  them  with  the 
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noise  of  artillery.  The  crater  incloses  j 
six  mouths — two  ejecting  smoke,  and  by- ! 
drochlorio  and  sulphurous  acid  ga.ses —  | 
the  third  vomiting  fiery  stones  with  the 
noise  of  a  he.avy  surf.  The  other  three 
mouths  exhibit  only  intermittent  eruptions, 
two  of  them  kindling  and  going  out  at  | 
the  same  time.  The  third,  which  ^ives  ■ 
fewer  eruptioTis  than  the  rest,  is  distin-  j 
guished  by  the  most  formidable  detona¬ 
tions,  and  by  the  highest  jets  of  burning  ' 
rocks  and  cimlers.  When  the  night  had  | 
clo.sed  in  upon  them,  a  magnificent  cr«>p- 1 
tion  took  })lace.  The  three  mouths  played  , 
together,  reflecting  the  red  brightness  of 
the  lava,  and  revealing  again  the  triple 
inclosure  of  the  crater.  In  almost  total  ! 
darkness,  they  accomplished  a  dangerous  ; 
descent ;  and,  on  their  return  to  their  boat,  j 
the  sea  was  kindled  into  a  blaze  of  light  j 
by  the  phosphore.-cent  luminosity  emitted  j 
by  tbe  crustaceans,  annelids,  and  medusu),  | 
who,  at  the  reproductive  season,  emit  a  ^ 
luminous  flash  at  each  muscular  contrac- 1 
tion.  The  waves,  breaking  against  the 
shore,  encircled  it  with  a  shining  bonier, 
while  every  cliff  ha4l  its  wreatli  of  fire,  j 
A  bucket  of  the  seii-watcr  wa.s  like  a  mass  i 
of  melted  lead  when  poured  into  the  sea.  I 
IVofessor  Ehrcnberg  supposes  that  some 
annelids  have  a  special  organ  for  produc¬ 
ing  light,  like  the  female  glow-worm, 
which  has  a  luminous  aiiparatus  in  its  i 
abdomen,  in  order  to  show  to  her  mate  : 
the  phuMJ  where  she  is  to  be  found.  This  ! 
explanation,  however,  maybe  questioned ;  ^ 
for  MM.  Audoin  and  Milne  Edwards  saw  j 
the  |)ho8phorescent  fluid  of  the  Pholades  , 
flow  in  a  stream  along  the  bottom  of  a  ' 
vessel  filled  with  alcohol,  and  afterwards 
combine  into  a  luminous  stratum  without 
losing  any  of  its  brightness. 

In  their  voyage  of  sixty  miles  from  \ 
Stromboli  to  Messina,  our  travelers  found  l 
curious  specimens  of  the  Medusida;,  and  ; 
among  others  the  Vellela,  a  lovely  zoi>-  j 
phyte,  with  its  dark  blue  umbrelli^  liav- ! 
mg  on  its  lower  surface  numerous  suckers  ' 
containing  air  which  ballasts  them  on  the  | 
surface  of  the  water,  while  the  wind  strik¬ 
ing  their  vortical  plates,  like  so  many  8;ul8, 
enables  them  to  float  in  large  numbers  on 
the  ocean. 

Having  had  no  society  during  four 
months,  MM.  Edwards  and  Quatrcfiiges 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  at  Messina 
the  celebrated  traveler  Uuppcl,  M.  Tardi, 
Dr.  Cocoo,  and  Dr.  Cupari  of  I’isa;  and 
after  some  days  of  pleasant  scientific  iu- 


tercourse,  and  the  examination  of  the  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdi.s 
they  returned  to  Sicily,  and  entered  the 
harbor  of  Jardini,  having  found  in  the 
neighboring  bay  of  Taormiuo  many  objects 
of  interest. 

Without  attempting  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  an  account  of  the  important  researches 
in  Embryology,  which  M.  Edwards  began 
so  early  as  1833,  we  shall  state  merely 
the  general  result  which  he  obtained.  In 
his  first  Memoir  on  the  subject,  he  showed 
that  the  metamorphoses  in  the  form  of 
different  crustaceans  always  tend  to  im¬ 
press  ufwn  the  animal  a  more  special  cha¬ 
racter,  and  that  they  follow  one  another  in 
a  (letermin.ato  order,  the  most  important 
characters  being  first  manifested.  That 
is,  the  embryo  acq|uires  first  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  subdivision  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  then  in  succession  tho.se  of  the  class, 
family,  tribe,  genus,  subgenus,  and  spe¬ 
cies.  In  order  to  illustrate  this,  our  au¬ 
thor  follows  through  all  the  phases  of  its 
existence  the  large  Terebella,  {lereltelUi 
annulosa,)  an  animal  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  showing  succe.ssively  how  the  em¬ 
bryo  lielonged  to  the  great  division  of  the 
Articulata,  then  to  that  subdivision  of  it 
in  which  the  body  is  divided  into  seg¬ 
ments,  then  that  it  is  a  true  annelid,  and, 
finally,  that  it  is  a  tubicolous  worm.  “  In¬ 
vestigate  it,”  he  adds,  “a  little  longer, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  recognize  its  genus 
and  its  8|)ecie8.”  This  is  very  much  the 
same  as  if,  being  interested  in  obtaining 
detailed  information  respecting  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  we  were  first  to  learn  that  he  was 
born  in  the  old  continent ;  next,  that  he 
was  a  European;  then,  that  he  was  a 
Frenchman ;  then,  a  I’arisian ;  that  he 
livt'd  in  such  a  street,  in  such  a  number ; 
that  he  bore  such  and  such  a  name  ;  and, 
we  may  add,  that  he  would  be  very  ghwl 
to  see  M.  Quatrefages. 

Our  author  devotes  the  rest  of  his  fifth 
chapter  to  an  account  of  the  acquisitions 
and  researches  of  ^I.  Blanchard.  He  had 
collected  above  2000  species  of  insects,  re¬ 
presented  by  at  least  8000  individuals. 
About  500  of  these  did  not  exist  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  I’lantes,  and 
I  fully  300  were  altogether  new  to  science, 
lu  his  investigations  into  the  nervous  sys- 
i  terns  of  insects,  he  discovered  that  they 
'  possessed  a  complete  nervous  system ; 

'  and  he  confirmed  the  general  result  ob- 
I  tained  by  Lyounet  and  Strauss-Durck- 
I  helm,  that  the  nervous  organism  in  in- 
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sects  is  fully  as  complicated,  if  not  more 
so,  as  in  the  largest  animals,  such  as  the 
cl^hant. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  our  author 
is  led  to  make  the  important  remark,  that 
the  animal  kingdom  does  not  present  one 
sole  and  progressive  mode  of  development. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  creation,  there  must  have  been  simul¬ 
taneously  present  the  four  fundamental 
groups  which  at  the  present  hour  include 
the  entire  mass  of  created  animals ;  for 
we  find  that  the  Vertfhrata,  Artituln- 
ta^  Mollusca,  and  JRadlota,  are  buried 
side  by  side  in  the  ancient  fossil  beds  of 
the  earlier  world.  Even  more  than  this, 
the  three  inferior  divisions  jiossessed  at 
that  remote  period  representatives  of  al- ' 
most  all  existing  classes ;  and  if  it  is  other-  j 
•wise  in  respect  to  the  Vetebrata — if  re|>- 
tiles,  birds,  and  mammals  are  wanting  in 
these  primative  faunas,  a  simple  explana- 1 
tion  of  their  absence  would  be  furnished  ! 
bjf  the  supposition,  that  the  external  con- 1 
ditions  were  incompatible  with  their  mode 
of  life. 

In  their  voyage  from  Jardini  to  Cat.v 
nia,  the  sight  and  sound  of  Mount  .diltna, 
constantly  in  their  view,  inclined  our  na¬ 
turalists  to  attempt  its  ascent.  Tlie  as¬ 
cent  of  Vesuvius  is  a  mere  walk — that  of 
Stomboli,  a  fatiguing  excursion — and  that 
of  .^tna,  an  .anluous  journey,  not  without 
danger.  Catania,  wdiich  they  had  now 
reached,  though  twenty-five  miles  distant 
from  the  great  crater,  is  the  direct  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  volcano.  It  stands  within  four 
beds  of  lava.  Its  houses  are  built,  and  its 


villages  and  charming  country-houses, 
built  of  lava  and  cemented  with  pozzolum, 
and  sometimes  resting  on  the  very  verge 
of  an  ancient  crater.  Amid  this  wealth 
and  beauty  tve  encounter  huge  black 
dykes  of  lava,  the  witnesses  of  past  and 
the  forecast  shadows  of  future  desolation, 
liehind  the  houses  of  Nicolosi,  we  see  ris¬ 
ing  the  double  summit  of  Monti-Uossi,  so 
called  from  the  dark  red  color  of  its  scoriaj. 
In  1669,  this  crater  buried  under  a  show¬ 
er  of  ashes  the  neighboring  country,  and 
threatened  Cat.ania  with  destruction, 
though  twelve  miles  distant  from  it.  It 
consists  of  two  cones  close  to  each  other, 
and  nearly  1000  feet  high.  At  Nicolosi 
the  travelers  were  received  by  Dr.  Mario 
(remellaro,  one  of  three  brothers  ■who  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  vEtna. 
In  1804  they  built  and  furnished  a  cot¬ 
tage  for  the  reception  of  travelers.  Two 
years  afterwards  it  was  destroyed,  but 
soon  replaced  ;  and  the  new  building  was, 
in  1811,  thrown  down  by  .an  eartlujnake. 
With  a  subscription  obtained  through 
Lord  Forbes,  the  commander  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  troojts,  a  substantial  house,  the  Ctma 
Itif/lese^  was  erected,  which  the  volcano, 
more  merciful  than  man,  has  still  spared. 
The  herdsmen  of  Mount  yEtna,  how^ever, 
1  more  than  once  stole  the  furniture ;  and 
i  after  it  had  been  replaced,  the  Austritm 
'  officers,  garriso!ied  at  Catania,  broke  open 
the  door  in  1820,  .and  l)urnt  the  furniture 
;  as  firewood.  After  passing  through  dila- 
j  pidated  forests,  and  amid  herds  of  cattle, 
they  saw  .above  them,  like  p<*trified  tor- 
■  rents,  the  enormous  lava  beds  of  the  Jioc- 


streets  paved  with  lava.  Its  harbors  have 
been  filled  up  with  the  liquid  fire,  its  gar¬ 
dens  consumed,  its  walls  overturned,  and 
whole  district  buried  under  the  burning 
torrent. 

Though  Mount  ..Etna  rises  in  a  pyra¬ 
midal  shajw  to  nearly  11,000  feet,  yet, 
owing  to  its  base  measuring  from  thirty 
to  forty  miles  in  circuit,  it  .aj)pears  slight¬ 
ly  elevated  above  the  horizon.  In  the  as¬ 
cent  of  the  mountain,  which  occupies  for¬ 
ty-eight  hours,  the  traveler  is  twice  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  variation  of  temperature  of  at 
le-ast  72®,  and  a  variation  of  jwessure  of 
7517  pounds. 

Leaving  Catania  at  daybreak,  they 
cros.sed  the  cultivated  zone  by  a  carriage- 
road,  treading  upon  a  bed  of  volcanic  cin¬ 
ders,  now  pulverized  by  time,  and  Iwaring 
crops  of  grain,  cherry,  orange,  and  pome¬ 
granate  orchards,  and  adorned  with  lovely  I 


rarelle  d^f  the  twin  craters,  which 

in  1766  destroyed  more  than  a  million  of 
oaks  in  the  forest.  At  the  ijam  del  lloe- 
CO  they  rested,  and  then  entered  the  de¬ 
sert  region.  At  the  foot  of  Montagnuola, 
one  of  the  largest  secondary  cones  of  the 
voleano,  they  saw  the  glaciers  of  Cata¬ 
nia,  .and  on  account  of  the  cold,  they  were 
obliged  to  climb  on  foot  to  the  Cosa  Jn- 
(flene,  where  they  slept  dtiring  the  night. 
At  two  hours  after  midnight  they  resumed 
the  ascent,  and,  on  reaching  the  crater, 
stood  motionless  in  the  contemplation  ot 
the  spectacle  before  them. 

lieneath  them  yawned  the  great  crater 
— a  deep  and  irregular  valley  bristling 
with  blocks  of  blue,  green,  and  white  lava, 
and  variegated  with  lines  of  curling  va¬ 
por,  issuing  from  a  thousand  vents,  and 
suftbeating  the  bystanders  with  their  acid 
emanations.  From  the  highest  iwint. 
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which  they  soon  reached,  the  whole  of  ? 
Sicily  lay  spreail  out  before  them — a  scene  I 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The  1 
risinpf  sun  added  to  its  ffrandeur  ;  the  gi- 1 
pantic  shadow  of  vEtna  reached  across ; 
the  entire  island  to  the  remotest  horizon, 
and  gradually  shortened  as  the  sun  rose 
above  the  Ionian  Sea.  [ 

After  a  ]»arting  look  of  the  valley  of 
the  crater,  the  guides  took  them  to  the  | 
brink  of  the  crater,  which,  in  18  t  i,  threw 
its  lava  into  the  Val  ihp  Bore.  The  scene 
was  strange  and  terrific.  Eddies  of  fiery 
retl  smoke  issued  from  a  large  vent.  Deaf¬ 
ening  and  whistling  noises  followed  ;  and 
thousands  of  crossing  and  re-crossing 
streams  of  smoke,  whose  hydrochloric  acid  , 
vapors,  irritating  their  bronchial  tubes,  j 
forced  them  to  a  qtiick  retreat.  From 
the  C'jisa  they  descended  to  obtain  a  view  i 
of  the  VkI  <1^  Jiovey  a  most  arduous  jour-  i 
ney,  in  Avhich  they  reached  the  7brrc  tld  1 
FUoeopho,  the  supposed  habitation  of| 
Empedocles.  From  heiice  they  saw  the  i 
magnificent  Vol  det  Bore^  six  miles  long  j 
and  three  broad,  inclosed  by  p(*rpendicu- 
lar  walls  of  lava  older  than  the  human 
race,  and  often  rising  to  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  from  their  ba.se.  After  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  hurricane  which  raised  clouds 
of  sand  that  stung  their  faces  like  needle.s, 
they  forgot  their  flitigues  at  the  hospita¬ 
ble  and  well-furnished  table  of  their  host,  | 
Signor  Abate,  who  had  provided  every  j 
thing  for  the  ascent.  1 

Having  been  long  desirous  of  studying  : 
the  marine  animals  in  the  Bay  of  Bi.scay,  j 
where  his  friend,  Alexander  Brogniart, ! 
alone  had  preceded  him,  M.  (Juatrefages  , 
preceded  to  Bayonne  early  in  June,  1847, ! 
funiished  with  the  diaries  and  journals  of  j 
his  predecessor.  After  witnessing  a  rag¬ 
ing  storm  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  our  1 
author  visited  the  village  of  Biarritz, : 
which  he  describes  as  “  the  very  realiziv 
tion  of  some  lovely  and  picturesque  scene  ' 
in  an  opera.”  It  is  now  a  fashionable  | 
watering-place.  The  Port  Vieux,  resem- 1 
bling  an  artificial  basin,  is  perfectly  adapt- 1 
ed  for  bathing,  and  there  the  patriarclial 
customs  of  the  jdace  are  still  in  force. 
IMen  and  women,  in  suitable  attire,  swim 
and  dive  in  the  same  jkjoI,  carrying  on 
conversations  and  flirtations  with  each 
other,  as  at  a  party  or  on  the  promenade. 
It  i.s  an  object  of  female  ambition  to  reach 
the  line  thrown  across  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor:  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
a  swimming-belt,  a  pair  of  gourds,  or  the 


aid  of  some  friendly  cavalier,  is  necessary. 
The  Basques  or  Spanisff  wmnien  are  gene¬ 
rally  daring  swimmers,  and  would  often 
bring  up  a  handful  of  gravel  from  a  depth 
of  ten  teet. 

About  a  mile  from  Biarritz  is  the 
Chvnhre  Atnonr,  a  semi-circular  hol¬ 
low  in  the  middle  of  inaccessible  cliffs,  to 
which  the  tide  has  sometimes  penetrated. 
It  is  said. to  have  been  the  rendezvous  of 
two  lovers,  to  whom  it  had  often  served 
as  a  trysting-place,  which  the  ocean  had 
long  resjKicte*!.  One  day,  however,  a  vio¬ 
lent  north-west  wind  raised  the  sea  above 
its  level ;  and  on  the  following  day,  a 
fisherman,  who  penetrated  into  the  cave 
found  the  bodies  of  the  lovers  clasped  in 
each  other’s  arms. 

Having  ascert.ained  that  there  were  few 
marine  animals  at  Biarritz,  our  author  con¬ 
tented  himself  wdth  making  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  fossils,  and  subsequently  went  to 
the  Basque  village  of  (iuettary,  six  miles 
from  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  At  Guettary  he 
found  Polyophthalmians  and  Hermellas 
different  from  those  in  Sicily.  The  Her- 
mellas,  which  are  tubicolous  annelids,  live 
in  little  hillocks  of  sand,  pierced  by  an  in¬ 
finity  of  minute  openings,  like  a  thick 
piece  of  honeycomb.  The  bodies  of  these 
curious  creatures,  .about  two  inches  long, 
have  a  bifurcated  head  bearing  a  double 
bright  golden-colored  crown  of  strong, 
sharp,  serrated  silken  threads.  These 
crowns  are  the  two  sides  of  a  solid  door» 
or  rather  a  true  portcullis,  which  closes 
hermetically  the  entrance  of  their  habita¬ 
tion.  On  the  le.ast  .alarm,  the  .annelid 
darts  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  into 
its  house  of  sand.  From  the  margin  of 
the  opening  on  its  head  issue  about  sixty 
violet  filaments,  like  minute  serpents,  with 
w'hich  they  seize  their  pr<?y,  and  pick  up, 
for  the  construction  of  their  tuqes,  the 
gr.ains  of  quartz  or  limestone,  which  are 
cemented  together  by  a  sort  of  mucus 
supplied  by  the  animal.  The  feet  of  the 
Hermellas  are  bundles  of  cutting  .and  ser- 
rateed  lances,  issuing  from  little  projec¬ 
tions  on  the  sides  of  their  body.  Cirrhi, 
bent  like  sickles,  are  placed  on  the  back, 
and  are  the  branchia*,  which  are  distri- 
I  buted  over  every  ring,  instead  of  being 
,  united,  as  in  other  animals,  at  the  head 


I  singular.  Through  the  whole  length  of 
!  its  abdomen,  the  muscles,  vessels,  .and 
j  nerves  are  all  double,  and  the  two  halves 
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are  only  kept  together  by  the  skin  and  a 
single  digestive  canal. 

In  studying  the  annelids,  onr  author 
discovered  many  other  phenomena  equal¬ 
ly  remarkable.  In  this  group  there  is  an 
infinite  variability  of  characters,  which  in 
other  cases  are  constant.  Tlieir  organs 
of  motion  and  circulation  vary  remarka¬ 
bly  in  the  different  species.  The  respira¬ 
tory  system  is  sometimes  enormously  de¬ 
veloped,  and  in  other  cases  completely 
wanting.  Even  the  nervous  system  is 
singularly  variable,  in  the  tubicolons  an¬ 
nelids,  many  intermediate  forms  existing 
between  the  two  extremes  of  develop-  j 
ment. 

Among  the  annelids,  the  Polyojdithal- 
mians  exhibit  the  most  Proteus-like  meta¬ 
morphoses.  It  has  long  been  questioned 
whether  or  not  distinct  prgans  of  sense, 
more  especially  eyes,  existed  in  the  Mol- 
iusca,  Articulata,  and  Hadiata.  Ehren- 
berg  had  found  in  the  .\mphicora  certain 
colored  points,  whit>h  he  regarded  as  two 
eyes,  at  tml  of  its  tai/,  like  those  upon 
its  head.*  In  the  allied  animals,  M.  Qua- 1 
trefages  found  these  colored  points 
strangely  multiplied,  and  cotild  hanlly 
believe  in  such  a  profusion  of  eyes.  He 
saw,  notwithstanding,  the  t.oil  going  first, 
exploring  the  objects  without  touching 
them,  and  avoiding  obstacles  as  if  seen 
wdth  eyes.  Still  he  could  not  discover 
either  a  lens  or  a  retina.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  he  found  both  in  the  Polyophth.al- 
mians ;  and  here  ho  saw  the  fable  of 
Argus  realised.  When  at  rest,  this  is  a 
yellow,  cylindrical,  little  wonn,  an  inch 
iong,  with  two  rows  of  setae  which  serve 
as  feet,  with  which,  and  the  contractions 
of  its  body,  it  moves  with  incredible  ra¬ 
pidity,  swimming  in  water  by  means  of 
two  large  ciliated  structures  which  act 
like  paddle-wheels.  It  h.aa  on  its  head 
three  eyes,  each  of  which  Ims  two  or 
three  large  cryst.alline  lenses ;  and  on 
each  side  of  the  rings  of  its  body  there 
is  a  re<i  j>oint,  receiving  a  nerve,  penetrat¬ 
ing  a  mass  of  pigment  which  incloses  a 
spherical  lens.  The  same  facts  have  been 
observed  in  the  Pecten,  (the  Pilgrim's 
Shell;)  and  our  author  has  discovered 
in  the  eyes  in  the  mantle  of  a  ^Mollusc 
almost  all  tits  parts  tcliirh  are  present  in 
the  eyes  of  a  mammal,  even  the  eye¬ 
lashes  and  eye-brows,  which  in  the  form 


*  By  an  cyo  ia  meant  a  crystalline  lens  and  a 
retina. 
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of  fleshy  cirrhi  protect  the  delicate  organ 
of  vision.  Grube,  Krohn,  and  Will  have 
detected  the  same  organization  in  the 
other  genera  of  the  ace])halous  Molluscs, 
and  in  the  Spondyli,  Tollina;,  l*inna;,  Cir- 
cae,  Pectunculi,  etc. 

As  in  other  annelids,  the  body  of  the 
Polyophthalmians  is  formed  of  a  series  of 
similar  rings  joined  piece  by  piece.  A 
number  mjty  be  killed  or  affected  by 
gangrene  without  the  rest  suffering. 
Each  is  a  complete  animal,  having  a  lite 
of  its  own  ;  so  that  the  entire  body  is  a 
colony,  with  the  head  as  its  chief.  ()r- 
g.ans  of  sensation,  therefore,  are  alone 
wanting  to  make  each  ring  a  comjdete 
.animal.  This  singular  indej)cndcnce  of 
the  different  portions  of  the  same  animal, 
and  the  diffusion  of  the  fiicnlties  of  [per¬ 
ception  through  all  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  exists  in  insects  “  whose  organic 
coni}»lie:>tion  exceeds  in  many  respects 
even  that  of  man  himself.”  Hence  we 
see  how’  the  study  of  the  lower  animals 
loads  us  to  ideas  different  from  those 
I  which  can  be  de*luced  from  the  exclusive 
study  of  the  higher  animals. 

From  St.  Jean  de  Lm  our  atdhor  went 
to  St.  Sebastian,  the  capital  of  Guijpiscoa. 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Orgullo,  and 
forms  an  irregular  square,  of  less  th.an 
120,000  yards  in  area,  and  accommodat¬ 
ing  9000  inhabitants.  He<luced  to  ashes 
in  181.1,  the  town  is  almost  wholly  new, 
with  the  exccjttion  of  its  two  churches, 
and  a  few  houses  near  them.  After  a 
long  liistory  «)f  the  Basques,  and  their 
maimers  and  customs,  M.  Quatrefages 

[proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  zoo- 
ogical  researches,  which  were  limiti'd 
chiefly  to  the  Teredo,  an  acephalous  Mol¬ 
lusc  of  the  same  cl.ass  as  the  Oyster  and 
Mussel,  and  yet  at  first  sight  without  .any 
resemblance  to  them.  When  removed  from 
its  tul>e  it  is  a  gray  worm,  sometimes  a 
foot  long,  and  half  .an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  rounded  head  and  bifurc.ate<l  tail. 
The  ho.ad  consists  of  two  immov.ablo  small 
valves  ;  the  mantle  envelops  all  the  visce¬ 
ra,  and  then  divides  into  two  tubes,  which 
the  animal  contracts  or  extends  at  will. 
One  of  the  tubes  introduces  the  aerated 
water,  and  c.arrie8  the  food  to  its  mouth, 
while  the  other,  in  removing  the  exhaust¬ 
ed  water,  collects  the  residue  of  digestion. 
Notwithstanding  its  delicate  and  fragile 
shell,  the  Teredo  is  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
midable  enemies  of  man.  In  a  few  weeks 
it  will  excavate  so  completely  large  open- 
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inpfs  in  the  thickest  planks  and  piles  of] 
oak  or  pine,  as  to  destroy  ships  at  sea ;  I 
and  early  in  the  last  century  one  half  of  i 
Holland  was  nearly  engulfed,  from  the  | 
piles  which  supported  her  dykes  having  ' 
i>een  destroyed  by  Teredos. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  wood,  steep-  j 
«*d  in  corrosive  sublimate,  resists  the  at- 1 
tacks  of  the  Teredo ;  but  as  this  mode  j 
<;an  not  be  generally  applied,  our  author  ' 
protioeds  to  »iescribe  a  process  by  which  | 
the  animal  may  be  destroyed  within  a ; 
given  8pac(‘.  The  Teredos  are  of  diflbr- 1 
cut  sexes.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  with- ' 
ill  the  folds  of  her  respiratory  organ,  and 
here  the  youirg  are  born,  and  live  for  a 
<;ertain  time.  When  they  undergo  their  j 
list  metamorphosis  they  quit  their  moth- ' 
it’s  branchial,  and  fixing  themselves  upon  ■ 
the  nearest  piece  of  wood,  they  construct  | 
their  galleries,  and  are  beyomi  the  roach  j 
of  attack.  Wo  must,  therefore,  destroy  I 
them  before  this  period,  or  rather  j 

thrir  hirth — an  object  which  may  lie  et , 
fccted  by  dissolving  a  little  salt  of  iner- 1 
<-urjf,  lca<l,  or  copper,  in  the  water  which 
their  mothers  respire. 

In  all  .animals  hitherto  examined,  the  ; 
ovu}  of  the  female  are  fertilized  by  minute  , 
organic  particles,  moving  with  extreme  ! 
rapidity,  not  living  animalcules,  but  hav- 1 
ing  a  certain  share  of  vitality  to  enable  | 
them  to  move  somewhat  like  the  Uiil  of  a 
lizard  sepanited  from  its  body.  The  males 
emit  this  at  random  ;  and,  existing  in  the  ! 
aipieous  mass,  some  of  it  finds  its  way  into  i 
the  branchiae  of  the  females,  and  vivifies 
the  eggs  which  are  there.  Our  author ; 
has  found  that  a  twenty  millionth  part  of ; 
a  mercurial  salt,  thrown  into  the  water,  [ 
would  in  two  hours  deprive  the  fluid  of^ 
its  vivifying  power,  and  the  ten  millionth  ^ 
fiart  in  forty  minutes.  We  h.ave,  there- 1 
fore,  only  to  throw  a  few  handfuls  ofi 
the  jioisonous  salts  into  the  surrounding  ! 
water,  in  order  to  preserve  the  submerged 
w'ood  in  our  marine  docks  or  wharfs.  j 

In  the  continuation  of  his  eighth  chap-  i 
ter,  our  author  enters  upon  the  great 
questions  which  are  suggested  by  the 
study  of  Embryology.  He  inquires  whence 
comes  the  germ  of  the  new  being  ?  what 
are  the  laws  which  preside  over  its  deve¬ 
lopment  ?  w'hat  is  the  probable  part  play¬ 
ed  by  the  two  elements  w’hich  almost  al¬ 
ways  concur  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
species?  and  he  tells  us  that  the  same 
laws  are  applic-able  to  plants  and  animals. 
A  plant  is  multiplied  by  seeds,  buds,  bul¬ 


bils,  cuttings,  etc. ;  .and  animals  present 
to  us  analogous  facts.  Cut  to  pieces  a 
Hydra,  and  in  a  few  days  each  piece  is  a 
complete  individual  This  is  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  cuttings.  The  same  Hydra  will 
lay  eggs  with  a  solid  shell — that  is,  it  will 
produce  true  animal  seeds  ;  while,  at  an¬ 
other  time,  it  w'ill  give  off  buds  that  grow 
into  a  young  Hydra,  which  adheres  like 
a  parasite  to  its  parent,  and  after  seeking 
food  on  its  own  account,  and  attaining 
sufficient  size,  separates  itself,  .and  leads 
an  independent  existence.  In  certain 
plants  there  is  a  structure  called  the  tnil- 
bil,  intermediate  between  a  seed  and  a 
bud.  Though  resembling  a  bud,  it  must, 
like  the  seed,  bo  8ep.arated  from  the  plant 
before  it  gives  origin  to  a  new  individual. 

On  the  shell  of  the  Synhydras  there  arc 
protuberances,  kept  together  by  a  homy 
net-work.  This  is  the  jiolypary,  or  com¬ 
mon  bwly,  containing  the  entire  colony. 
From  this  polypary  buds  are  given  off^ 
which  become  Hydra.s,  without  leaving 
their  place  of  birth,  and  therefore  com¬ 
port  tnemselves  like  the  branches  of  a 
tree.  From  the  same  polypary  are  eject¬ 
ed  eggs,  which,  like  tlie  seed,  are  deve¬ 
loped,  and  propagate  the  species  after 
they  are  separated  from  the  parent  plant. 

A  certain  number  of  individuals  generate 
deiaduous  buds,  or  true  bulbils,  which, 
without  arms  or  months,  only  propagate 
their  species,  and  are  fed  by  their  neigh¬ 
bors. 

As  every  living  being  proceeds  from  a 
preexisting  germ,  it  hsis  lieen  a  difficult 
problem  to  determine  the  origin,  nature, 
.and  development  of  these  germs.  The 
doctrine  generally  received  (that  of  cpf- 
or  Mncre»sh'e  formtxtiofui)  is,  that 
buds,  bulbils,  eggs,  or  se<‘d8  are  produced 
from  a  preexisting  individual — that  some 
have  the  vital  activity  iieces.sary  for  their 
development,  in  which  case  there  is  nei¬ 
ther  father  nor  mother,  while  others  re¬ 
quire  the  8|K?cial  agency  of  one  sex  to 
vivify  the  mature  germ  secreted  by  the 
other. 

Hclieving  that  the  faunas  of  different  ^ 
regions  correspond  to  the  nature  of  the 
1  geological  strata,  our  author  visited  La 
I  Rochelle,  nearly  half- w.ay  between  Nantes 
and  Bordeaux,  with  the  view  of  confirm¬ 
ing  this  general  fact.  He  had  found  that 
limestones  are  less  rich  in  marine  animals 
than  schists  and  granites ;  algae  and  fuel, 
which  can  not  fix  themselves  securely  to 
limestone,  adhere  firmly  to  gr.nnite ;  and 
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where  there  are  no  marine  plants  there  | 
must  be  few  animals.  From  these  and  ! 
other  causes,  the  fauna  of  our  shores  must 
depend  on  the  mineralogical  comitositioii 
of  the  strata  and  the  geological  structure 
of  the  district.  I 

The  Oolitic  limestone  of  Rochelle, 
therefore,  and  the  mud  which  pervades  ; 
the  coast,  and  which  is  hostile  to  the  ova  , 
as  well  as  to  the  adult  animal,  atforded  al¬ 
most  no  subjects  for  experiment.  He  was 
fortuiiiite,  however,  in  procuring  the  very 
curious  animal  whose  existence  in  the  seas  , 
of  La  Rochelle  had  been  the  chief  induce¬ 
ment  to  make  him  visit  the  locality.  This 
animal  w  as  the  Jiranchellion^  a  worm,  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  which 
lives  as  a  parasite  upon  the  Torpedo,  a  fish 
whose  electrical  discharges  shake  even  the 
strongest  man.  Like  the  leech,  it  has  at 
each  extremity  a  sucker  for  fixing  itself ; 
but  its  body,  instead  of  being  a  single 
piece,  as  in  ail  the  allied  animals,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  distinct  portions — a  round 
and  spiudle^haped  neck  one  third  of  its 
whole  length,  while  the  other  two  thirds 
resemble  a  dark  violet-colored  leech,  hav¬ 
ing  on  each  side  a  scries  of  thin  lamina^  of 
a  fan  sha[>e,  and  plaited  on  the  edges. 
The  organization  of  the  animal  was  very 
peculiar.  He  discovered  ramified  canals, 
giving  origin  to  a  net-work  permeated  by 
a  perfectly  colorless  liquid  loaded  with 
moving  gninules.  These  lamina*  proved 
to  be  lympathic  branchia*,  and  the  color¬ 
less  liquid  a  hutrient  fluid  different  from 
the  blood,  and  requiring  to  be  vivified  by 
being  brought  into  contact  with  .air. 

In  his  zodlogiciil  excursions,  our  author 
was  struck  with  the  remarkable  encroach¬ 
ments  which  the  sea  had  long  been  mak¬ 
ing  on  the  coasts  of  Saintonge.  This  ero¬ 
sive  action  is  in  some  cases  compensated 
by  the  formation  of  Deltas  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  which  tend  to  fill  up  gulfs,  as 
well  as  to  wear  aw'ay  adv.ancing  promon¬ 
tories.  The  fonnation  of  the  B.ay  of  Mont 
St.  Michael  since  the  Roman  epoch,  and 
the  separation  of  the  island  of  Sesambre, 
note  »ix  miles  from  Sf.  Malo,  are  facts 
*  proved  only  by  tradition ;  but  on  the 
co.ast  of  Saintonge  we  have  the  testimony 
of  history  for  the  singular  erosion  of  its 
rocky  coast.  Important  towns  have  crum¬ 
bled  with  the  cliffs  that  overhung  them. 
In  the  middle  ages  a  high  roa<i  passed 
from  the  point  of  Chatelaillon  to  the  island 
of  Aix,  and  on  this  road  were  Imilt  the 
towns  of  Montmeillan  and  Chatelaillon. 


The  first  of  these  is  mentioned  in  the  An¬ 
nals  of  Rochelle ;  .and  Chatelaillon  was 
once  a  fortified  town,  with  a  fine  harbor, 
defended  by  lofty  walls  and  deep  fosses, 
not  a  trace  of  which  remains.  In  1660, 
seven  towns  which  had  commanded  the 
bay  were  carrieil  away  by  the  storms  of 
one  winter ;  and  a  fort,  erected  early  in 
the  present  century,  has  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  two  towns  we  have  mentioned, 
.and  the  ro.ad  which  joined  them,  are  now 
replaced  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  almut  four 
mile.s  wide,  the  work  of  the  J/cr 
the  name  which  is  here  justly  given  to  the 
Atlantic. 

Having  failed  both  at  *Angouliu  and 
Chatelaillon  in  obtaining  marine  animals, 
our  naturalist  directed  his  attention  to 
the  curious  s}>ectacle  presented  by  the 
'  adjoining  coast.  Between  the  isle  of  Aix 
and  the  shore  lies  the  pl.ateau  of  Chat¬ 
elaillon,  a  plain  of  accumulated  mud, 
which  does  not  entirely  rephtce  the  dis- 
i  trict  on  which  Montmeillan  and  Chat- 
'  elaillon  were  built.  Driven  back  by  cur¬ 
rents,  this  mud  has  been  distributed  along 
i  the  coast  so  as  to  fill  up  every  calm  bay 
and  sheltered  creek.  So  great,  indeed,  is 
the  extent  of  these  accumulations,  that 
i  the  embouchure  of  the  Sevre  has  success¬ 
ively  advanced  behind  many  islands  onct; 
far  in  front  of  it,  so  that  they  are  now  8t» 

,  many  hills  sc.attered  over  the  plain,  as  they 
I  were  islands  iipm  the  sea.  Maillezais, 

;  Marans,  Velluire,  Triaise,  Maille,  Vildoux, 
and  a  dozen  other  villages,  now  on  the 
I  shore,  were  surrounded  by  water  in  tlx* 

I  thirteenth  century.  ( )nly  a  hundred  years 
I  ago  I^a  Dive  was  an  island  of  steep  rocks, 

I  and  it  is  now'  standing  in  the  midst  of 
I  fields.  From  some  facts  res|>ecting  the 
I  comlition  of  thefiulfof  Poitou,  M.  t^iia- 
,  trefiiges  is  of  opinion  that  the  retreat  of 
;  the  sea  may  not  be  jiroduced  solely  by 
'  the  accumulation  of  soil,  but  may  be  the 
I  result  of  those  interior  forces  which  arc 
I  now*  regularly  and  slowly  raising  up  the 
j  coasts  of  Scandin.avia. 

I  After  giving  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Salt  Marshes  of  Saintonge,  our  author 
describes  the  gigantic  Jiottchots  or  artifi¬ 
cial  uMuesel  betls  of  the  communes  of  Ks- 
nandes,  Charron,  and  Marsilly,  with  a 
1  population  of  3000  sonls.  In  lft34  these 
'  bouchots  w'ere  340  in  numlK-r.  Their 
I  original  cost  w’as  696,660  francs ;  their 
j  annual  ex|>en8e,  386,240  ;  and  their  pro¬ 
duce,  a  revenue  of  123,760  francs.  Tin? 

I  bouchots,  then  arranged  in  four  row's,  now 
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occupy  seven  rows,  some  of  them  meas- 1 
uring  more  than  1000  yards  from  their  j 
base  to  their  summit.  These  bouchots  ' 
now  e.\lend  without  interruption  from  j 
Miirsilly  far  beyond  Charron,  and  tbrm  a  ; 
gigantic  stockade  six  miles  long  and  two  | 
and  a  half  broad.  They  are  also  a  sort  of ' 
fish-preserves.  The  fishes  which  freipient  | 
them  are  generally  sm:dl  8|>ecie8,  like  the  j 
Sardines.  The  common  shrimp,  the  Cr<in-  < 
gun  vulgarin,  vrliich  is  smaller  than  the  ! 
common  prawn,  the  Palukmon  Serratmi,  \ 
is  caught  in  enormous  quantities.  In 
three  or  four  minutes  atler  ])lunging  the 
net  into  the  water,  the  hauls  almost  broke  ! 
the  |K>ie8oft}ie  net;  and  in  less  than  half  | 
an  hour  they  caught  200  lbs.,  which 
brought  only  tliree  francs,  or  about  a  ' 
centime  i>er  pound  !  I 

In  his  search  for  marine  animals,  our  i 
author  had  little  suix'css  at  Ksnandes  and 
at  Chatelaillon.  He  had  ubtuine<l  only 
five  Hranchellions;  but  the  storms  from  ; 
the  south-west  brought  into  the  waters  of; 
Saintonge  some  of  the  strange  animals  | 
which  swarm  in  the  tropical  seas  ;  and  he  j 
every  day  met  with  colonies  of  those  in- : 
sects,  the  which  appear  express-  | 

ly  created  to  recall  to  man  sentiments  of  | 
humility’  by  the  |>ower  of  undermining  his  | 
habitations.  The  Termites  approximate  | 
to  the  LibeUnU*^  or  dragon-fiies,  although  j 
they  are  widely  diflerent  in  their  habits,  i 
The  dragon-flies  are  carnivorous.  In  the  ; 
larva  state,  they  live  at  the  bottom  of 
ponds  imbedded  in  mud.  When  an  in-  [ 
sect,  mollusc,  or  even  fish,  is  in  their  way,  \ 
they  uncoil  a  weajKm  like  the  spring  of  a 
watch,  which  is  a  sort  of  lower  lip  and  | 
arm,  furnished  with  serrated  ami  strong  ; 
pincers,  with  which  it  seizes  its  prey,  and  , 
takes  it  into  its  mouth.  Atler  being  a  | 
^'ear  in  water,  it  climbs  some  phuit,  where  ! 
It  suspends  itself  with  its  head  down¬ 
wards.  As  soon  as  the  sun  has  dried  and  | 
hardened  its  skin,  it  suddenly  splits  and  | 
bursts,  throwing  away  its  useless  garment,  i 
and  emerging  a  dragon-fly,  which  becomes  i 
|)erfect  in  a  tew  hours.  It  then  sets  out 
m  search  of  its  prey,  hovers  like  an  eagle  I 
above  its  native  ]>ools,  and  rapidly  de¬ 
scribing  circles,  it  seizes  the  first  insect 
that  it  meets. 

More  social  in  their  char.'UJtcr,  the  Ter¬ 
mites,  like  bees  and  ants,  associate  in  nu-  \ 
merous  conimunitie.s  where  individuals  of : 
diflerent  forms  represent  diflerent  castes,  | 
and  discharge  diflerent  functions.  Devel- 1 
oped  from  eggs,  the  Termites  present  in  ! 


their  nests  larvas,  nymphs,  and  ]>orfect  in¬ 
sects,  with  great  numbers  of  neuters, 
which  ]>erform  the  duties  of  soldiers  and 
]>olicemen.  The  larvas  and  nymphs  build 
their  houses,  dig  the  mines,  collect  provi¬ 
sions,  and  encircle  the  common  mother, 
whose  eggs  they  receive  .and  ]»rotect. 
Tlie  workers  of  the  Ttrtnea  ImUicinnitt  are 
only  about  jth  of  an  inch  long,  and  the 
^th  of  a  grain  in  weight.  Though  deli¬ 
cate  in  structure,  they  attack  the  harde.st 
bodies,  excepting  metals  and  stones,  with 
tlieir  horns  and  serrated  mandibles.  The 
soldiers  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 
|ds  of  a  grain  in  weight.  Their  enormous 
horny  head,  larger  than  their  body,  is 
armed  with  sharjt  pincers.  The  jierfect 
insect  is  nearly  |ihs  of  an  inch  long, 
weighs  about  grain,  and  its  wings, 
which  it  posses-ses  onlg  fur  a  few  huure, 
are  about  2.]  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  Some 
of  the  species  build,  round  the  branches 
of  trees,  nests  as  large  as  a  sugar-barrel, 
com)>osed  of  snuill  pieces  of  wood,  ce¬ 
mented  by  the  gums  of  the  locality  and 
their  own  secretions ;  while  the  greater 
number  construct  al*ove  their  subterra¬ 
nean  galleries  edifices  that  inclose  their 
storehouse  and  nurseries.  The  two  spe¬ 
cies,  I'enues  Atrujr  and  T,  Munluje,  thus 
erect  true  columns,  surmounted  by  a  pro¬ 
jecting  roof  or  dome.  These  columns  are 
about  nine  inches  high,  and  eipially  w  ide, 
and  are  made  of  clay,  which  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  hard,  "^l^e  interior  consists  of 
cells ;  and,  when  needed,  new  columns 
are  built,  so  that  the  nest  often  resembles 
a  grouj)  of  monstrous  toadstools.  A  nest 
of  the  2\  JitUicoeue  at  first  consists  of  one 
or  two  conical  towers,  which  soon  multi¬ 
ply  and  rise  to  the  height  of  five  feet. 
These  towers  at  last  touch  each  other, 
and  become  cemented  together,  resem¬ 
bling  an  irregularly  dome-sha|>ed  hillock 
five  or  si.\  yards  high,  and  nearly  as  much 
in  diameter.  The  great  pyramid  of  Cheops 
is  480  feet  high,  .about  ninety-six  times 
the  height  of  a  man,  while  the  pyramid  of 
the  Termites  is  about  a  thousand  times 
higher  than  the  insect !  Their  subterra¬ 
nean  cities,  of  which  the  pyramid  is  as  it 
were  the  capital,  have  tlieir  streets, 
squares,  storehouses  of  gnms  and  the  in¬ 
durated  juices  of  plants,  foundling  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  a  palace —  the  residence  of  the 
actual  father  and  mother  of  the  communi¬ 
ty.  They  have  also  quarries,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  ventilation,  and  for  main¬ 
taining  a  uniform  temperature  in  different 
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seajwns.  In  the  larjje  and  oblongr  royal  | 
chaml)er  is  found  only  the  royal  pair.  In  j 
the  center  is  the  queen,  without  wings,  i 
with  an  abdomen  nearly  six  inclies  long, 
and  between  1500  and  2000  times  larger  ! 
than  the  rest  of  the  body,  equaling  in  | 
weight  30,000  workers.  The  king,  which  | 
is  of  the  usual  size,  is  generally  concealed  ’ 
un«lcr  one  of  the  sides  of  the  queen’s  ab- ' 
domen.  The  workers  and  soldiers  sur¬ 
round  the  queen  with  the  most  devout  at¬ 
tention,  fotniing  her,  and  removing  to  the 
nurseries  the  80,000  eggs  which  she  lays  ; 
every  day  of  the  year!  These  eggs  very 
soon  issue  from  the  nurseries  as  larvas  ; 
similar  to  the  workers,  but  smaller,  and 
are  the  objects  of  the  most  attejitive  care. 
They  subsequently  assume  the  form  of 
activ'e  laborers  or  soldiers  ;  but  the  for- 1 
mer  alone  become  perfect  insects.  Early 
in  the  rainy  season,  when  their  wings  are 
developed,  the  males  and  females,  on  some 
stormy  evening,  issue  by  millions  from  their  j 
subterranean  retreats.  After  a  few  hours,  I 
their  wings  wither  and  tall,  and  the  next , 
day  the  earth  is  strewn  W'ith  their  bodies,  j 
The  Termites  are  used  as  food  by  the  In-  i 
dians  and  natives  of  Africa.  Sineathman  i 
considers  them  as  delicate  and  wholesome  I 
food,  and  superior  even  to  the  famous  palm  ' 
grubs  which,  in  the  West-Indies,  form  an  ■ 
exquisite  dish  at  the  tables  of  the  rich, 
Linnspus  regarded  the  Termites  as  the 
greatest  scourge  of  the  Indies.  They  of¬ 
ten  destroy  inhabited  buildings  and  store-  ! 
houses,  attacking  the  wootl-work  and  ; 
every  thing  within  their  reach.  The  Pre-  [ 
fecture  and  the  Arsenal  of  La  llochelle  ! 
have  suffered  from  these  insects  the  most 
destructive  ravages.  The  archives  of  the  ! 
de|>artment  were  almost  totally  destmyed,  j 
and  the  hardest  wood  of  the  rooms  exca¬ 
vated  and  reduced  to  powder.  V  arious 
attempts  have  been  ma<le,  but  in  vain,  to  j 
destroy  them.  Powdered  arsenic  has  in  j 
some  cases  succeeded.  M.  Quatrefages  ' 
has  found  chlorine  efticacious,  and  an  at-  i 
tem]»t  has  been  made  to  attack  the  Ter-  j 
mites  bv  ants ;  but  in  an  experiinent  made 
with  this  view,  the  Termites  cut  the  ants  | 
in  two  by  their  terrible  forceps,  and  com-  i 
pletely  exterminated  them. 

We  can  not  close  our  notice  of  these  in¬ 
teresting  volumes  without  congratulating 
their  author,  not  only  on  the  many  valua¬ 
ble  and  important  contributions  which  he  j 
has  made  to  the  philosophy  of  Natural  j 
History,  but  on  the  general  tone  of  his 
work,  and  on  the  high  moral  and  religious  { 
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sentiment  which  pervades  it.  The  mar¬ 
vels  of  animal  and  aniinalcular  life  now 
discloseil  by  the  microscope,  stamp  a  high 
importance  upon  Zoology ,-and  justify  us 
in  regarding  it  as  the  most  progressive  of 
the  sciences.  The  study  of  the  living 
world — of  the  hitlierto  unrecognized  ten¬ 
ants  of  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  air, 
must,  for  centuries  to  come,  call  forth  all 
the  resources  of  science,  and  summon  to 
the  microsco|)e  intellects  of  the  highest 
order.  We  can  hardly  look  for  discov¬ 
eries  of  great  novelty  in  the  planetary 
and  siderial  systems.  Telescojies  have 
nearly  reacheil  their  limits  in  jioint  of  size, 
if  not  in  point  of  perfection  ;  and  it  w’ould 
be  presumptuous  to  hope  that  we  shall 
ever  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  worlds 
above  us.  The  sciences  of  Optics,  Me¬ 
chanics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Pneumatics, 
have  assumed,  more  or  less,  a  stationary 
character,  and  it  must  therefore  be  from 
the  other  departments  of  knowledge  that 
a  rich  harvest  of  iliscovcry  is  to  bo  reaped. 

The  science  of  life,  however,  the  abode 
of  instinct  and  intelligence,  has  a  charac¬ 
ter  essentially  nobler  than  them  all.  Its 
objects  are  infinite  in  number,  and  excit¬ 
ing  in  interest ;  and  it  will  require  ages 
to  disimver  and  to  develop  the  countless 
organizations  of  being,  and  the  strange 
functions  of  life,  yet  concealed  from  our 
view.  The  microsco|)e,  im[)erfect  though 
it  be,  is  the  instrument  V>y  which  these 
great  results  will  be  achieved  ;  and  when 
it  h.as  acquired  new'  powers  of  penetration 
and  enlargement,  it  can  not  tail  to  reveal 
to  us  marvelous  secrets,  lilting  the  vail 
which  shrouds  the  mysteries  of  our  intel¬ 
lectual  nature,  and  throwing  light  on  ques¬ 
tions  which  human  reason  has  not  ven¬ 
tured  to  approach. 

In  the  more  imposing  creations  of  plan¬ 
ets  and  stars,  which  apjK'al  to  us  chiefly 
by  their  magnitmle  and  the  precise  move¬ 
ments  w’hich  they  perform,  men  of  little 
faith  sec  only  the  openition  of  general 
laws,  and  overlook  the  beneficent  power 
which  creates  and  sustains.  It  is  other¬ 
wise  in  the  world  of  life  and  instinct. 
Every  structure,  and  every  function  sirni- 
l.ar  in  purjiose,  though  unlike  in  chanicter 
to  our  ow'n,  excite  our  sympathy  and  call 
forth  our  love  and  admiration.  It  is  when 
the  Divine  ann  is  at  work  before  our 
eyes,  and  under  our  hands,  that  reason  re¬ 
cognizes  its  presence,  and  the  aftections 
feel  its  power. 
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PoKTRY  was  in  other  times  classified 
exclusively  according  to  the  mould 
in  which  it  was  cast,  and  the  external 
shape  which  it  assumed — dramatic  or 
lyric,  didactic,  idyllic,  or  satirical.  The 
more  reflective  turn  of  modern  thought, 
and  the  progress  of  mental  analysis,  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  principle  of  division.  The 
powers  of  mind  pretlominant  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  various  |)oemshavu  formed  the 
basis  of  classification.  These  tlivisions 
often  savor  of  a  jiedantic  and  affected 
accuracy  ;  but  the  dichotomy  of  the  chief 
)>oetic  f:u;ulties  into  iniayination  and 
fnncy  has  become  especially  prominent 
since  Wordsworth’s  famous  preface  to  the 
edition  of  his  works,  published  in  1H15. 

The  two  })oet8  whose  names,  which 
may  now  without  exaggeration  be  termed 
celebrati*d,  are  |»l.aced  at  the  head  of  the 
pre8<*nt  article,  fit  into  the  })igeon-hole8  of 
this  theory  with  sufficient  exactness — 3Ir. 
Arnold  standing  for  imagination,  Mr. 
McCarthy  for  fancy.  We  may  appropri¬ 
ately  introduce  our  remarks  on  the  Gre¬ 
cian  muse  of  the  Oxford  professor  of 
poetry,  and  on  the  musical  and  elegant 
genius  of  our  own  girted  countryman,  by 
some  .acrcouut  of  the  history  of  these 
words,  and  of  the  distinction  which  now 
seems  to  be  attached  to  them  by  our  best 
critics. 

In  the  history  of  language,  there  are 
some  few  instances  in  which  refinements  of 
distinction  perish.  The  keen  edge  of  the 
razor  of  language  may  be  »tro})ped  into 
bluntness.  Thus,  (to  cite  an  example 
which  may  be  new  to  some,)  country,  in 
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'Die  liell  lhunder,  and  other  Poems.  By  D  Flo¬ 
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the  sen.se  which  includes  a  relation  to  a 
body  politic,  a  civil  constitution,  and  pe¬ 
culiar  obligations  is,  by  Cowley  at  least, 
invariably  written  countrey  ;  while  in  the 
less  complex  meaning,  oj>])o.sed  to  the 
town,  it  ap|>ears  in  its  modern  spelling. 
But  the  tendency  of  langu:ige  is  to  grow 
more  and  more  subtle,  to  edge  off  its 
words  more  sharply,  to  desynonymize. 

A  rem.arkable  illustration  is  supplied  in 
the  words  iniayination  and  fancy.  These 
terms  were  atone  period  employed  almost 
indiscriminately  by  the  most  accurate 
masters  of  language.  We  have  no  dispo¬ 
sition  to  lose  ourselves  in  a  cloud  of  oid- 
world  metaphysics ;  or  like  him  in  the 
Dunciad, 

“  Dash  through  thin  and  thick  ; 
tYith  tlie  French  Cronsaz,  and  Dutch  Bur- 
gersdyk.” 

But  the  latter  is  an  e.vquisitely  acute 
thinker;  and  we  almost  8up|)ose  that  a 
selection  might  be  made  from  his  writings 
to  be  placed  in  the  liands  of  ingenuous 
youth,  more  edifying,  and  not  less  j>hilo- 
sophical  than  the  positivism  and  fataUsni 
which  !Mr.  Mill  drops  like  blackened  oil, 
from  the  iron  engine-wheels  of  his  logic. 
Burgcrsdyk,  then,  may  st.and  for  the  older 
school  of  logical  metaphysicians,  just 
about  to  <lisap|)ear  before  the  advance  of 
Leibnitz  and  Locke.  According  to  him, 
the  office  oi  fancy  is  to  itnayine,  or  in 
Aristotelian  phra.se,  to  form  pfiantaniea, 
th.at  is,  im.ages  and  likeneHs«*s,  representa¬ 
tive  of  things  which  have  l»een  perceived 
by  the  external  senses.  These  images  of 
fancy  represent  either  single  objects  which 
have  been  previously  presented,  as  gold, 
mountain,  horse,  man  ;  or  two  or  more 
objects  compounded,  as  golden  mountain, 
centaur,  lie  states  that  the  faculty  of 
imagination  is,  in  fact  and  signification, 
identical  with  fancy.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  this  is  the  view  of  Henry  More, 
the  great  IMatonist.  In  Hobbes,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  fancy  begin  to  part  company, 
and  split  asunder.  The  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury  repeats  the  current  doctrine 
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of  imagination  with  much  affectation  of] 
originality  ;  and  originality  there  is,  not  in  j 
the  doctrine  itself,  which  is  simply  that 
just  stated,  but  in  the  exquisite  illustra-  j 
tions  which  envelop  it.  But  in  his  letter  i 
to  Sir  William  Davenant,  he  discriminates 
fancy  as  emphatically  the  faculty  which 
produces  the  ornaments  of  a  jx>em,  as  the 
poetic  element  in  human  nature  genenilly, 
vVe  shall  easily  obtain  pardon  for  quoting 
this  admirable  passage : 

“Judgment  begets  the  strength  and  structure, 
and  fancy  begets  the  ornaments  of  a  poem. 
Memorj'  is  the  world  (though  not  really,  yet  so 
as  in  a  looking-glass)  in  which  the  jiKlgmcnt, 
the  severer  sisteri  busieth  herself  in  a  grave  and 
rigid  examination,  whereby  the  fancy,  when  any 
work  of  art  is  to  be  perform etl,  finds  her  mate¬ 
rials  at  hand  and  prepared  for  use ;  so  that 
when  she  seems  to  fly  from  one  Indies  to  the 
other,  and  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  fbture,  and  into  herself,  and  all 
this  m  a  point  of  time,  the  voyage  is  not  very 
great,  herself  being  all  the  search ;  and  her 
wonderful  celerity  consisteth  not  so  much  in 
motion,  as  in  copious  imagi'ry  discreetly  ordered 
and  perfectly  registered  in  the  memory.  So  far 
forth  as  the  fancy  of  man  has  tracetl  the  ways 
of  true  philosophy,  so  far  it  hath  proiluced  mar¬ 
velous  effects  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  .\11 
that  is  beautiful  or  defensible  in  building,  or  i 
marvelous  in  engines  and  instruments  of  mo-  ' 
tion ;  whatsoever  commodity  men  receive  from  ■ 
the  observation  of  the  heavens,  from  the  de-  | 
scription  of  the  earth,  from  the  account  of  time,  i 
from  walking  on  the  ses,  and  whatsoever  dis-  | 
tinguisheth  the  civility  of  Europe  from  the  bar-  I 
barity  of  the  American  savages,  is  the  work-  ; 
inanship  of  fancy,  but  guided  by  the  precepts  ' 
of  true  philosophy.”  ] 

I 

But  imagiii.ntion  wa.s  in  process  of  time  ] 
to  lose  the  dominion  which  h.ad  lK?en  con-  | 
ceded  to  her  even  bv  the  scholastic  jdii- 
losopliy.  The  sujK'nor  Iivelines.s  of  |»er- 
ception  bv  sight  is  painted  on  the  very 
face  of  the  Greek  language.  Of  vertw 
signifying  sensation,  those  which  denote 
this  sense  govern  an  accusative ;  those 
which  denote  others,  a  genitive ;  as  if  the  i 
sight  acted  upon  its  objects,  while  the 
other  senses  w'ere  rather  patients  of  them. 
This  may  explain  to  us  the  curt.ailment 
of  the  domain  of  imagination  in  some 
writers.  Thus,  Ueid  says  that  “  imagina¬ 
tion,  in  its  projier  sense,  signifies  a  lively 
conception  of  objects  of  sight.”  And  ! 
Addison  remark.^ :  “  It  is  the  sense  of 
sight  w'hich  furnishes  the  imagination  with 
its  ideas  ;  so  that  by  tlie  pleasures  of  im¬ 
agination  I  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  j 


objects.  W e  can  not  have  a  single  image 
in  the  fancy  that  did  not  make  its  first  en¬ 
trance  through  the  sight.” 

Meanwhile,  imagination'had  come  to  be 
employed  as  a  term  of  contempt.  Bishop 
Butler,  in  the  Analogy,  uses  it  to  expres.*; 
the  mistake  of  poetic  resemblance  for  lo¬ 
gical  analogy.  With  that  grave  writer, 
j  it  is  “  that  forward  delusive  faculty,  ever 
obtniding  beyond  its  sphere — of  some  as- 
I  sistance,  indeed,  to  apprehension,  but  the 
]  author  of  all  error;”  “the  delusive  cus- 
I  tom  of  sulistituting  imagination  in  the 
\  room  of  experience.”  Butler’s  philosophic 
i  editor.  Bishop  Fitzgerahl,  seems  to  inherit 
I  his  master’s  contemptuous  usage  of  ima¬ 
gination.  In  his  Index  to  the  Analogy, 

:  under  imagination,  we  find  this  notice : 

I  “  Men  of  wann  vnarjinatfon,  apt  to  fiincy 
I  coincidences.”  And  the  place  referred  to 
I  is  this  :  “  Such  as  are  fawiful  in  any  one 
certain  way,  will  make  out  a  thousand 
;  coincidences  which  seem  to  favor  their  |>e- 
j  culiar  follies.” 

1  Thus  imagination  had  passed  through 
three  phases.  In  the  older  jisychologx’. 
it  w.as  the  faculty  represent:itive  of  tin* 
“sensible  ideas”  which  are  presented  by 
the  objects  of  the  senses.  In  later  philo¬ 
sophical  usage,  it  was  the  re|>ository  of 
images  by  the  lively  channel  of  sight. 
And  then  it  was  pretty  generally  used  as 
an  expression  of  grave  banter. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Hobbes  had 
begun  to  discriminate  fancy  from  imagina¬ 
tion.  If  even  his  fine  prose  has  been  un 
able  to  throw  a  charm  over  this  dull  dis- 
(piisition,  l(it  ns  obtain  pardon  by  turning 
to  a  passage  of  somewhat  earlier  date,  in 
Ben  .lonson’s  “Vision  of  Delight.”  Let 
us  see  Delight  coming  afar  off,  accompa¬ 
nied  w'ith  Grace,  Love,  Harmony,  Bevel, 
Laughter;  and  followed  by  Wonder. 
Rise  slowly,  O  Night !  in  thy  chariot  be¬ 
spangled  with  stars,  take  thy  crow'ii  and 
scepter  of  Hame, 

"and  from  thy  gown, 

A  train  of  light  come  waving  down.” 

Let  the  moon  rise  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  hill,  and  then  silence,  while  Night 
sings  her  rarest  song.  Hero  it  is  : 

“  Break,  Phant’sy,  from  thy  cave  of  cloud, 

And  spread  thy  purple  wings ; 

Now,  all  thy  figures  are  allowed. 

And  various  shapes  of  things  ; 

Create  of  airy  forms  a  stream  ; 

It  must  have  blood,  and  naught  of  phlegm ; 

And  though  it  be  a  waking  dr«»m, 
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Yet  let  iHike  nn  odor  rise 
To  all  the  senses  here, 

And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  eyes, 

Or  music  in  their  car.”  i 

When  Phant’sy,  unalde  to  resist  this  ex- 
f|uisite  str.ain,  (she  must  have  been  a  (lotli,  j 
if  she  di<l,)  breaks  forth  from  lier  cloud, 
:in(l  sjwaks,  the  j>oet  manifestly  attributes 
to  her  the  capricious,  the  incon>;ruous,  the 
«ray  colors  and  sweet  flowers,  rather  than 
the  aw’ful  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature. 

“  If  a  dream  should  come  in  now  to  make  you 
afeard, 

With  a  wind-mill  on  his  head,  and  hells  at  his 
beard — 

The  haunches  of  a  chum,  with  the  feet  of  a 
pot. 

And  the  tail  of  a  Kentish  man  to  it :  why 
not  ? 

Why,  this,  you  will  say,  was  phantasticat, 

'  now. 

As  the  Cock  and  the  Hull,  the  Whale  and 
the  Cow. 

But  vanish  !  away!  I  have  change  to  prestmt 
you ; 

And  such,  as  T  hope,  will  more  truly  content 
you. 

Behold  the  gold-haired  form  descending  here. 
That  keeps  the  gate  of  heaven  and  turns  the 
year. 

The  gaudv  peacock  boasts  not,  in  his  train. 
So  many  lights  and  shadows,  nor  tlie  rain- 
Kesolving  Iris  .  .  h^old ! 

Mow  the  blue  bindweed  doth  itself  infold 
With  honey-suckle  ;  and  both  tlicse  entwine 
Themselves  with  bryony  and  jessamine.” 

On  the  whole,  then,  imagination  and  fancy 
led  a  vagalxmd,  precarious,  and  fluctuating 
existence  in  language.  Sometimes  they 
were  used  indiscrimin.ately,  like  gottt  by 
.  the  man  who  could  not  spell  rheumatism. 
Sometimes  imagination  was  relegated  into 
the  thorny  realms  of  Queen  Quintessence, 
of  Kntelecheia,  while  fancy  was  ma«le  the 
Oloriana  of  the  poetic  f:iiry-land  from 
which  she  was  driven.  Very  often  ima¬ 
gination  w'as  hypostatized  into  the  airy, 
feminine  element  of  the  human  mind,  and 
was  pitched  by  grave  pliilosophers  at 
jdeasant  essayists,  by  college  dons  at 
mooning  undergraduates,  atnl  by  stnpid 
men  generally  at  the  livelier  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  whom  they  could  not  understand. 

It  remained  for  "Wordsworth  to  give 
precision  to  the  terms.  With  him,  imagin¬ 
ation,  acting  upon  individual  images,  is 
the  faculty  which  confers  additional  prop¬ 
erties  upon  an  object :  when  it  acts  upon 
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objects  in  conjunction,  it  draw’s  .all  things 
to  one.  Fancy  is  definite ;  she  has  a 
quaint,  tiny,  delicate,  yet  definite  measure 
— “  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone.”  Ima¬ 
gination  de.al8  with  the  vast  and  indefinite 
— “  his  stature  reached  the  sky.”  Fancy 
is  surprising,  playful,  ludicrous,  pathetic, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  Imagination  is  great 
and  sublime.  AVhen  Swift,  after  his 
fashion,  flings  off  for  a  Scotch  proverb, 
“  A  hungry  louse  bites  sore,”  we  recog¬ 
nize  a  wonderful  pow’er  of  fancy  :  in  the 
wand  of  Satan  we  have  a  creation  of  ira.a- 
gination.  Fancy  is  rapid  and  profuse : 
she  trusts  that  the  number  and  felicity  of 
the  images  which  she  scatters  may  atone 
for  their  want  of  individual  value ;  she 
prides  herself  sometimes  upon  a  curious 
and  loving  subtlety,  copying  the  minutest 
tracerv.  Imagination  is  awdul  and  earn¬ 
est.  Alilton  and  the  Hebrew’  poets  h.ave 
imagination  :  Tommy  !Moore  has  fancy. 
Imagination  rears  the  columns  that  sup¬ 
port  the  temple  which  is  a  tyjie  of  the 
unseen :  fancy  wreathes  them  w  ith  lily- 
work.  It  is  the  work  of  induction  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  law’s  which  come  to  us  in  the 
masquerade  of  particular  facts.  And  it 
is  the  work  of  imagination  to  m.ake  finite 


objects  i»ta(/es  of  the  infinite  .and  invisible. 

This  digression  will  be  excused  by  those 
w’ho  recollect  that  terminologies  are  the 
smoke  which  hangs  over  the  busy  city  of 
human  thought,  and  that  we  must  pierce 
the  cloud  before  w’e  can  take  in  the  lie  of 
the  streets. 

It  will  thus  l>e  seen  that  we  place  Air. 

I  .\niold’s  ivorks-in  a  higher  of  poetry 
j  than  those  of  Air.  Aliu-Carthy :  whether 
he  occupies  a  higher  relative  position  is 
another  tpiestion.  Hut  the  author  of 
“  Sohrab  and  Hiistum,”  and  “  Haider 
!  Dead,”  has  something  more  than  attempt¬ 
ed  the  epic  austere  simplicity,  unity  ot 
impression,  and  sustained  grandeur.  In 
Alerojie  he  has  striven,  w’ith  much  more 
questionable  success,  to  carx’e  cold  .and 
beautiful  forms  out  of  the  white  marble 


I  in  the  quarries  of  (Jreek  poetry.  Air. 
AlacCartny,  with  the  exception  of  “  The 
Hell-Founder,”  and  the  ”  Voyage  of  St. 
Hrendan,”  is  rather  a  singer  of  songs  of 
bubbling  and  graceful  rhyme :  a  poet  of 
Alaj’,  w’llh  its  now’ers  and  birds.  A  com- 
])ari8on  of  jiassages  in  ditterent  poets,  em¬ 
bodying  the  same  topic,  often  helps  to 
j  contnast  their  genius  in  a  very  vivid  w’.ay. 
j  When  we  turn  to  the  “  fowls  of  the  air,” 
I  if  Mr.  Arnold  mentions  the  eagle,  it  is 
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not,  like  Tennyson,  merely  to  give  us  a  and  independent ;  it  is  but  flung  before 
picture :  the  advance  of  his  song : 


“  As  when  some  hunter  in  the  spring  h»tl» 
found 

A  breeding  eagle  sitting  on  her  nest 
Upon  the  craggy  isle  of  a  hill  lake, 

And  pierced  her  with  an  arrow  as  she  rose. 

.  .  Anon  her  mate  comes  winging  hack 
From  hunting,  and  a  groat  way  off  descries 
His  huddling  yoiing  left  sole:  at  that,  he 
checks 

HLs  pinion,  and  with  short  uneasy  sweep 
Circles  al>ove  his  eyry,  with  loud  screams 
Chiding  his  mate  back  to  her  nest ;  but  she 
Lie*  dying,  with  the  arrme  in  lur  tide, 

In  mme  fur  stony  gorge  out  of  hi*  ten, 

A  heap  of  fluttering  feather* :  nevermore 
Shall  the  lake  glass  her  flying  over  it; 

Nerer  the  blaek  and  dripping  preeipiee* 

Echo  her  stormy  tcremm  a*  she  sail*  by  ; 

As  tliat  poor  bird  flies  to  his  home,  nor  knows 
his  loss — 

So  liustum  knew  not  his  own  loss." 

— Poems,  (First  Series,)  p.  33. 

"When  ]Mr.  MacCartliy  gets  upon  birds 
he  is  really  too  bad  ;  he  is  like  a  poulterer, 
and  does  not  let  us  oft’ for  a  single  feather. 
Ke.ad  this,  in  the  Par.adise  of  liirds  in  the 
“Voyage  of  St.  Brendan” — it  is  only  one 
of  twelve  inort:d  stanzas  : 

“  Oft  in  the  sunny  mornings,  have  I  seen 
Bright-yellow  binls,  of  a  rich  lemon  hue, 
Meeting  in  crowds  upon  the  branches  green. 
And  sweetly  singing  all  the  morning  through ; 
And  others,  with  their  heads  grayish  and  dark. 
Pressing  their  cinnamon  clieeks  to  the  old 
trees, 

And  striking  on  tho  hard,  rough,  shriveled 
bark — 

Like  conscience  on  a  bosom  ill  at  ea.se. 

And  other  larger  binls  with  orange  cheeks, 

A  many-colored  painted  chattering  crowd, 
Prattling  forever  with  their  curved  beaks. 
And  through  tho  silent  woods  scruamiug 
aloud.” 

This  is  as  if  wc  should  write  : 

“  My  grand-aunt  had  an  aviary  in  Dalkey, 

In  a  back  yard  behind  her  mansion  set — 
There  the  white  cockatoo  went  talkey,  talkey. 
To  the  bright  green  and  orange  parroquet ; 
And  pert  cock  robins,  with  breasts  red  as 
bricks, 

And  other  warblers  yellow  as  a  custard, 
Came  and  sang  son^,  upon  a  pile  of  sticks 
To  birds  all  streaked  with  feathery  lines  of 
mustanl.” 

Examine  one -of  Mr.  Arnold’s  flowers; 
it  is  not  an  object  Btandiiig  out  distinct 


“  And  he  saw  that  youth. 

Of  age  and  looks  to  be  his  own  dear  son. 
Piteous  and  lovely,  lying  on  the  sand. 

Like  some  rich  hyacinth,  which  by  the 
scythe 

Of  an  unskillful  gardener  has  been  cut. 
Mowing  the  ganlen  gras.s-plots  near  its  bed. 
And  lies,  a  fragrant  tower  of  purple  bloom. 
On  the  mown  <lying  grass ;  so  Sohrab  lay. 
Lovely  in  death,  upon  the  common  sand.” 

— P.  37. 

]\Ir.  MacCarthy  too  often  gives  us  bo¬ 
tany  in  rhyme,  and  turns  bis  muse  into  a 
flower-painter. 

In  no  pasajige  has  a  river  been  ttime<l 
into  finer  account  than  in  that  which  wc 
extract ;  its  cold  and  pure  serenity  is 
more  beautiful  for  the  strife  and  passion 
which  have  preceded : 

“But  the  majestic  river  floated  on 
Out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land. 
Into  the  frosty  starlight,  and  there  movisl 
Rejoicing,  through  the  hushe<i  Chorasmian 
waste. 

Under  the  solitary  moon ;  he  flowed 
Right  for  the  Polar  Star,  psst  Orgunje, 
Brimming,  and  bright,  and  large — 

. till  at  last 

The  longed-for  da.sh  of  Waves  is  heard,  an<l 
wide  , 

His  luminous  home  of  waters  opens,  bright 
And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new 
bathed  stars 

Emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  sea.” 

— P.  41t. 

]\Ir.  M;tcCarthy'3  rivens  are  pretty  girls, 
with  bright  eyes  and  white  shoulders. 
Naiads  dancing.  Undines  flashing,  and  wc 
know  not  wh:it  beside : 

“  Like  i  troop  of  girls 
In  their  loosened  curls, 

See,  the  concourse  whirls 
Onward  wild  with  glee ; 

List  their  tuneful  tattle, 

Hear  their  pretty  prattle, 

How  they’ll  love  to  battle, 

AVith  the  awaiting  sea.” 

—  Under-Glimpses,  p.  51. 

Or  compare  a  snow  scene  as  painted 
by  the  two  poets  : 

“  And  as  in  winter,  when  the  frost  breaks  up. 
At  winter’s  end,  before  the  spring  begins. 
And  a  warm  west  wind  blows,  and  thaw  sets 
in — 

After  an  hour  a  dripping  sound  is  heard. 

In  all  the  forests,  and  the  soft  strewn  snow 
Under  the  trees  is  dibbled  thick  with  holes. 
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And  from  the  boughg  the  snowdoads  shnfile 
down ; 

And  in  fields  sloping  to  the  south  dark  plots 
Of  grass  peep  out  amid  surrounding  snow, 
And  widen,  and  the  peasant’s  heart  is  glad; 
So  through  the  world  was  heard  a  dripping 
noise 

Of  ail  things  weeping  to  bring  Balder  back.” 
— Arnold! »  Poemt  (Second  Series,)  p.  68. 

“  Now  a  daring  climl>er,  she 
Mounts  the  tallest  forest  tree. 

Out  along  the  giddy  branches  doth  she  go  ; 
.\nd  her  tassels,  silver- white, 

Down  swinging  through  the  night. 

Make  the  pillow  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

“  Now  she  climbs  the  mighty  mast, 

When  the  sailor-boy  at  last 
Dreams  of  home  in  his  hammock  down 
below ; 

There  she  watches  in  his  stead 
Till  the  morning  sun  shines  red. 

Then  evanishes  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

“  Or  crovninq  vith  vhitr  Jire 
Thf  mingtrr’n  tojmmt  gjnre 
With  a  glory  guch  ag  gainted  forehcadg 
ghotr; 

She  teaches  peals  are  given 
Thus  to  lift  the  heart  to  heaven, 

'Tlicre  to  melt  like  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

“Oft  with  pallid  figure  bowed, 

LUe  the  Jionghee  in  her  ghroud, 

Doth  the  moon  her  spectral  shadow  o’er  some 
silent  gravestone  throw ; 

Then  moans  the  fitful  wail, 

.\nd  the  wanderer  grows  J)alc, 

Till  at  morning  fades  the  phantom  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

‘‘/n  her  gpotlegg  linen  hood. 

Like  the  other  gigterhooil, 

She  leaves  the  open  cloister  when  the  psalm 
sounds  sweet  and  low ; 

When  some  sister’s  bier  doth  pass 
From  the  minster  and  the  mass. 

Soon  to  sink  into  the  earth,  like  the  Spirit 
of  the  Snow.” 

—  Under-Glhnpgeg,  p.  6C. 

Those  two  j)a8sag08  are  strikingly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  their  writers.  Mr.  Arnold’s 
strokes  are  few,  hut  stroncf  and  decide*!, 
and  each  tells,  until  the  landscape  stands 
out  upon  the  canvas.  The  lines  are  not 
less  remarkable  for  what  they  contain, 
than  for  their  austere  selt^ontrol  and  re¬ 
jection  of  every  fltijK?rfluous  touch.  Then, 
their  chief  beauty,  after  all,  is  that  they 
do  not  force  us  to  dw'ell  upon  their  sepa¬ 
rate  excellence,  but  melt  into  the  w’holo 
contexture  of  the  poem,  and  assist  its 
development,  without  challenging  admira¬ 


tion,  while  we  want  to  know  how  the 
weeping  fares,  that  is  to  bring  Balder 
back,  the  joy  of  gods  and  men.  Mr. 
MacCarthy’s  strokes  are  rapid  and  inijie- 
tuous,  for  the  pencil  is  in  the  bands  of  a 
man  of  genius ;  some  are  comparatively 
false,  as  any  one  will  see  who  reads  the 
whole  poem ;  others,  are  perfectly  exqui¬ 
site.  But  his  description  is  an  end  in  it¬ 
self;  it  is  painted  for  the  piiinting’s  sake: 
and  the  master  riots  in  the  strength  and 
luxuriance  of  his  beauty. 

From  these  general  remarks  we  pass 
on  to  a  somewhat  more  detailed  criticism 
of  these  two  writers.  '^Tliey  are  poets  of 
a  reputation  too  well  established  to  need 
the  })atronizing  dandling,  which,  however 
flattering  it  may  sound,  is  really  :»kin  to 
contempt.  Indiscriminate  p.anegyric  is  of 
much  less  service  to  a  writer  th:m  the 
fiercest  abuse.*  To  the  savage,  slogging, 
ungentleinanly  style  of  criticism  which 
:issailed  Byron,  Keats,  and  Tennyson,  has 
sjicceeded  another  of  not  much  more  gen¬ 
tlemanlike  praise.  When  the  first  paper 
of  the  day  woidd  write  up  the  monoton¬ 
ous  rhymed  monologue  of  Bothwell  to  a 
|)hice  not  only  above  Smith,  but  above 
Wordsworth,  who  “  certauily  will  not 
live  when  the  first  review  in  the  Eng- 
ligli  language  W'ould  promote  a  prettyi.sli 
domestic  love-song,  in  a  hop-and-go-one 
meiisure,  through  two  mortal  volumes,  to 
almost  arclumtjdic  honor.s,  critics  are 
doubly  bound  to  tell  the  w'hole  truth. 

And  first,  of  the  Oxford  Professor. 

Truth  compids  us  to  say  that  the  three 
volumes  before  us  represtmt  two  points  of 
declension.  Mr.  Arnold’s  first  volume 
contains  much  that  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
a  little  that  is  j>oor,  somewhat  that  is  exe¬ 
crably  ba<l.  But,  on  the  whole,  a  volume 
of  such  promise  has  scarcely  appeared  in 
the  present  generation.  His  second  volume 
contains  some  fine  things,  and  a  good  deal 
of  rubbish.  His  third  volume  is  a  piece 
of  clever,  systematic  madness. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  declen¬ 
sion  ?  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  one  of  the  ar¬ 
tists  wdio  mars  his  fame  by  carelessness. 
He  has  not  written  himself  out.  He  is 
hardly  in  the  maturity  of  his  genius.  The 
eye  of  his  intellect  is  youthful ;  it  is  not 
dim,  nor  his  n.atural  force  abated.  The 
answ'er  to  our  question  is,  that  he  is  a 
“  viewy”  man,  a  slave  of  crotchets  and 
theories.  The  choice  of  his  subjects  is 
base<l  upon  a  syllogism.  Its  structure  is 
laid  out  upon  rules  of  high  art.  He  evokes 
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images  from  earth,  and  heaven,  and  the  ! 
abyss,  and  sends  tliem  about  tlieir.  busi¬ 
ness  when  they  have  not  Aristotelian  fig- 
leaves  to  cover  their  nakedness. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Arnold’s  pre¬ 
face  as  well  as  his  jwenis  will,  doubtless, 
have  observed  that  he  is  most  successful  j 
when  he  is  most  inconsistent  with  his  own 
professions.  To  make  his  verse  at  all  at 
one  with  his  prose,  he  should  cut  out 
almost  every  single  poem  which  has  ex- ; 
cited  general  interest  and  admiration,  j 
Ills  theory  is  exclusively  ancient,  his  j 
Iwauty  is  almost  exclusively  modern.  His 
heart  is  with  the  jK)etry  of  reflection  and  j 
tendeniess,  his  intellect  is  imbetfded  in 
Schlegel  and  Aristotle.  “  Marguerite,”  j 
‘‘Church of  Hrou,”  “Tristram  and  Iseult,”  ' 
are  too  well  known  to  all  who  are  likely 
to  read  this  article  to  need  transcription.  ! 
Hut  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  two 
j»as8ages  from  the  second,  and  less  known 
series  of  j>oems  to  illustrate  our  remarks.  , 
The  first  shall  be  from  the  “  Youth  of  | 
Nature,”  a  jmem  suggested  by  the  death 
of  Wordsworth.  M:my  readers  m.ay  ' 
thank  us  for  a  s[»ecimen  of  a  new  species 
of  \mrhymed  verse,  of  admirable  music, 
and  worthy  to  obtain  a  jdace  among  the  ■ 
standard  measures  of  English  poetry.  i 

“  For  oh  !  is  it  you,  is  it  you, 

Moonlight,  and  shadow,  and  lake. 

And  mountains  that  fill  us  witli  joy,  i 

Or  the  Poet  who  sings  you  so  well  ?  ' 

Is  it  you,  O  Beauty  !  O  («raoe !  I 

O  ('harm  !  O  Romance !  that  wc  feel,  ' 

Or  the  voice  which  reveals  wliat  you  arc  ?  > 

‘  They  are  here  ’ — 1  heard,  as  n>cn  heard,  i 
In  Mysian  Ide,  the  voice  j 

Of  the  might)'  Mother,  of  Crete,  I 

The  Murmur  of  Nature  reply — 

‘  Ix>veline8S,  Magic,  and  Grace,  1 

They  are  here — they  are  set  in  the  world —  •  I 
They  abide — and  the  greatest  of  Souls 
I  lias  not  been  thrilled  by  them  all,  < 

Nor  the  dullest  been  dead  to  them  quite.  ' 
But  they  arc  cxhaustless  and  live,  > 

For  they  arc  tlie  life  of  the  world.  ! 

AVill  ye  not  learn  it,  and  know 
When  ye  mourn  that  a  poet  is  dead,  ! 

That  the  singer  wa.s  less  than  his  themes,  I 
Life,  and  Emotion,  and  I?’  I 

More  than  the  singer  are  these.  ! 

Weak  is  the  tremor  of  pain 
That  thrills  in  his  moumfullest  chord  j 

To  tliat  which  ran  through  his  souL  i 

Cold  tlie  elation  of  joy  ! 

In  his  gla<ldest,  airiest  song,  j 

To  that  which  once,  in  his  youth, 

Filled  him,  and  made  him  flivine.  ! 

Hardly  h  it  voice  at  it$  beet  | 


Give*  a  ernee  o  f  the  atre, 

The  vaetneee,  the  yrandeur,  the  gloom 
Of  thrvnlit  gul  f  of  himself.” 

— Poems,  (Second  Series,)  p.  194. 

ON  THE  RHINE. 

“  Vain  is  the  effort  to  forget 

Some  day  I  shall  be  cold,  I  know. 

As  is  the  eternal  moonlight  snow 
Of  the  high  Alps,  to  which  1  go : 

But,  ah  I  not  yet,  not  yet ; 

Awhile,  let  me  with  thought  have  done ; 

And  as  this  brimmed  umeriukled  Jihine 
And  that  far  purple  mountain  line 
Lie  sweetly  in  the  look  ditine 
Of  the  slow-sinking  sun; 

So  let  me  lie,  and  calm  as  they 
Let  t>eam  upon  my  inward  view 
Those  eyes  of  deep,  soft,  lucent  hue — 
Eyes  too  expreasive  to  be  blue. 

Too  lovely  to  be  gray.” — P.  134. 

Lovely,  to  be  sure.  Hut  how  modern 
in  their  tone,  how  suhjectire,  (to  use  a 
cant  word,)  how  non-classical,  how  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  writer’s  theory. 

Mr.  Arnold’s  versification  is  as  crotchet- 
ty  as  the  structure  of  his  subject.  We  do 
not  allude  to  manifest  vulgarities,  utterly 
inexcusable  in  a  writer  of  refinement, 
such  as — 

“Pressing  his  white  garment  to  his  eyes. 

Not  to  see  Apollo’s  seorn. 

Ah  1  poor  Fawn,  poor  Fawn,  ah  1  poor 
Fawn  !  ” 

“  Still  gazing  on  the  ever  full 
Etenud  mundane  sjwefaele.”  (cul !) 

Nor  to  such  rusty  jingle  as  “  Kevclii- 
tions,”  with  lines  like  these  in  one  stanza ; 

“  Since  he  has  not  yet  found  the  word  Go«l 
would — 

Haunts  him  that  he  has  not  made  what  he 
should." 

We  allude  to  more  systematic  aberra¬ 
tions.  Hy  no  conceivable  reading,  or 
counting,  can  a  majority  of  ]!llr.  Arnold’s 
unrhymed  lyrics  be  made  into  verse,  by  any 
eye,  ear,  or  finger.  This,  for  instance,  Ls 
music  com[)ared  with  many  other  choriues 
in  Merope : 

“  Thou  confoHsest  the  prize 
In  the  rushing,  thundering,  mad, 
C'loud-envclopcd,  obscure, 
llnapplauded,  unsung 
Race  of  calamity — mine  ?” 

— Merope,  p.  74. 

This  has  a  kind  of  private  matlhouse  mea¬ 
surement  of  howl — a  quick  rapping  jin¬ 
gle,  like  a  small  boy’s  stick  drawn  along 
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the  area  railiiijr.  Hut  it  requires  some  ' 
hardihood  in  Mr.  Arnold  to  quote  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  favourite  lines :  I 

“  Fires  that  glow, 

Shrieks  of  woe. 

Sullen  moans, 

Hollow  groans. 

And  cries  of  tortured  ghosts:” 

and  append  the  expressive  comment, 

”  horrioie.”  A  goo<l-nattired  critic,  in  the 
not  very  good-natured  (Jrtardian^  speaks 
of  “strophe  an«l  anti-strophe  counting 
their  syllable's,  and  performing  their  grace¬ 
ful  dance  without  the  least  loosening  of 
their  rhythmic  fetters.”  The  epithet  ' 
“  graceful”  is  about  sw  apj)ropriate  as  Miss 
\ral>ella  Sawyer’s  attribute  of  “  swanlike” 
to  the  gyrations  in  skating  \?hich  lell  Mr. 
Winkle  tleposited  upon  his  proper  center 
of  gravity  on  the  ice.  Waiving  these 
luckless  meters,  we  pass  on  to  Mr.  Arnold’s 
blank  verse.  For  blank  verse  we  have  a 
special  respect.  These,  loo,  arc  days  when 
an  old  prophecy,  contained  in  the  j)ref:ico 
to  the  second  ])art  of  Waller’s  I’ocms,  is 
l>eing  fulfilled  :  “  Uhyme  continues  still 
— and  will  do  so,  till  some  excellent  spirit 
arises  th.at  has  leisure  enough  and  resolu¬ 
tion  to  break  the  chain,  and  free  us  from 
the  troublesome  bondage  of  rhyming. 
Hut  this  is  a  thought  for  times  at  some 
distance.”  Now,  on  the  construction  of 
blank  vei*8e,  Mr.  Arnohl  b.as  again  a  theory 
which  we  think  curiously  perverse. 
“  Milton’s  drama,”  ho  says,  “  has  the  true 
oratorical  How  of  ancient  tr:>gedy,  pro¬ 
duced  mainly,  I  think,  by  his  making  it, 
ns  the  (Ireeks  ntade  it,  iIm*  rule,  not  the 
exception,  to  put  the  ])anse  at  the  end  of 
the  hue,  not  in  the  middle.  Shak8i>earo 
has  some  noble  passages,  ]>artioularly  in 
his  Richard  the,  Thir^  constructed  with 
this,  the  true  oratorical  rhythm  :  indeed, 
that  wonderful  |)«K*t,  who  luw  so  much  be¬ 
sides  rhetoric,  is  also  the  greatest  poetical 
rhetorician  since  Knripides.  Still,  it  is  to 
the  Klizjilx'th.an  jwet.s  that  we  owe  the  bad 
habit,  in  drnm.atic  poetry,  of  pen*etually 
dividing  the  line  in  the  middle.  The  con¬ 
stant  occurrence  of  such  lines  produces,  not 
a  sense  of  variety,  Imt  a  sense  of  jK'rpe- 
tual  interruption.” — Preface  to  Merope^ 
//.  vie. 

Now,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  has  drop|H*d  the  disparaging  tone 
about  Shaks[M:nre  which  disfigures  the 
preface  to  his  first  volume.  Hut  we  are 
sorry  to  tind  that  one  who  has  the  capacity 
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for  blank  verse  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
should  have  adopted  a  system  which  must 
shear  his  blank  verse  of  a  chief  beauty. 
Take  the  really  magnificent  description 
of  the  burning  of  Haider’s  corpse  by  the 
gods  in  the  ship : 

“  And  they  set  jars  of  wine,  and  oil  to  lean 
Against  the  Imdies,  and  stuck  torches  near  : 
And  brought  his  arms  and  geld,  and  all  his 
stuff. 

And  slew  the  dogs  which  at  his  table  fed : 
Thc>'  fixt  the  mast,  and  hoisted  up  the  sails  ; 
Then  they  put  fire  to  the  wood,  .  . 

And  the  ship  floated  on  the  waves,  and  rocked : 
Itut  in  the  nills  a  strong  cast  wind  arose, 
And,  wreathed  in  smoke,  the  ship  stood  out 
to  sea. 

Soon,  with  a  roaring,  rose  the  miohty  fire. 
And  the  pile  crackM  :  and  between  the  logs 
Shaiqi  quivering  tongues  of  flame  shot  out, 
and  leapt 

Curling  and  darting,  higher,  until  they  licked 
The  summit  of  the  pile,  the  dead,  the  mast. 
And  ate  the  shriveling  sails;  but  still  the 
ship 

Drove  on,  ablaze,  above  her  hull,  with  fire. 
Then  the  wind  fell  with  night,  and  there  wan 
calm: 

But,  through  the  dark,  they  watched  the 
burning  ship, 

Still  carried  o’er  the  distant  waters  on. 
Farther  and  farther,  like  an  Eye  of  Fire. 

And  as  in  the  dark  night  a  traveling  man 
Who  bivouacs  in  a  forest  ’mid  the  hills. 

Sees,  suddenly,  a  spire  of  flame  shoot  up 
Out  of  the  black  waste  forest  far  below. 
Which  wood-cutters  have  lighted  near  their 
lodge 

Against  the  wolves,  and  all  night  long  it 
flares — 

So  flaml,  in  the  far  darkness.  Raider’s  pyre. 
Hut  fainter,  as  the  stars  rose  high,  it  burned; 
The  bodies  were  consumed,  ash  choked  the 
pile :  • 

And,  as  in  a  decaying  winter  fire, 

A  charred  log,  falling,  makes  a  shower  of 
sparks — 

I  So,  with  a  shower  of  sparks,  the  pile  fell  in. 
Reddening  the  sea  around :  and  all  was  dark. 
Hut  the  (iods  went  by  starlight  up  the  shore 
I  To  Asgard,  and  sate  down  in  Odins’  hall 
I  At  table,  and  the  funeral  feast  began. 

All  night  they  ate  the  boar  Scrironer’s  flesh, 
And  from  tlieir  horns,  with  silver  rimmed, 
drank  mead, 

silent,  and  waited  for  the  sacred  morn.” 

— VoevM^  (Second  Scries,)  p.  60. 

Awfiilly  beautiful :  a  passage  such  .nB 
Tennyson  himself  has,  perhaps,  never 
equaled.  Hut  Mr.  Arnold’s  unlucky  the¬ 
orizing  on  blank  verse  leads  us  to  ask, 
whether  the  constant  recurrence  of  mono- 
,  syllabic-worded  lines,  and  the  want  of  pause 
I  and  variety,  do  not  seriously  mar  Ine  et- 
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feet.  Blank  verse,  M'here  the  meaning 
terminates,  and  the  emphasis  falls  upon 
the  last  syllable  through  a  long  series  of 
lines,  leaves  a  feeling  as  if  it  were  emascu¬ 
lated  rhyme,  a  marred  and  tune  ess  at¬ 
tempt  at  measure,  like  Quasimodo’s  in  the 
“  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  the  poet 
should  j)retty  often  lift  us  lightly  over  the 
fence  oi  the  last  syllable,  :uid  put  us  sweetly 
on  into  the  next  line.  It  is  this  which  dis¬ 
criminates  the  blank  verst*  of  our  few 
great  masters,  Milton,  Shak8f»eare,  Cow- 
per,  and  Wordsworth,  from  that  of  Ten¬ 
nyson,  Thomson,  and  others.  Between 
the  two  managements  of  the  measure 
there  is  a  difference  analogous  to  tlnat  be¬ 
tween  a  straight  Dutch  canal  and  a  stream 
meandering  in  wavy  bands  of  silver ;  or 
between  the  walk  of  a  clumping  hob-nailed 
dairy-maid  and  that  of  a  graceful  lady, 
who  seems  to  sway,  while  she  obeys,  the 
modulations  of  the  mesisure  to  M*hich  she 
moves.  Shakspeare,  in  many  of  his  haj)- 
piest  and  most  elevated  passages  has  a 
beautiful  knack  of  carrying  on  the  thought 
from  line  to  line,  so  that  not  only  does 
each  line  satisfy  the  most  rigorous  exac¬ 
tions  of  the  ear,  but  we  have  a  number  of 
intervolved  rings  of  harmony.  Each  Joint 
of  the  passage,  when  it  is  cut,  quivers  [ 
with  melody.  The  alliteration  is  carried 
on  from  one  line  to  the  next,  and  wonder¬ 
fully  assists  the  effect.  Here  are  a  few 
specimens  out  of  many  which  we  have 
marked : 

“  You  fools  J  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  fate." 

“  May  as  well 

Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bumocked-at 
stalw,  • 

Kill  the  attff-closing  waters.” 

“Ariadne  passioning 
For  Theseus’  perjury." 

“  The  moon,  like  to  a  silver  how, 
New  bent  in  heaven.” 

In  Merope,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  ha.s 
ridden  a  hobby  to  death.  He  has  written 
a  preface  in  which  he  a.sserts  (ireek  Tra¬ 
gedy  to  be  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  of 
the  most  urgent  demands  of  the  huii^n 
spirit.  It  gives  variety  and  concentration, 
and  we  know  not  what.  In  England, 
Milton  and  Samson  Agonistes  are  a  bright 
spot.  But  alas !  the  story  of  Samson, 
although  respectable  enough  in  its  way, 
has  none  of  the  perfect  Greek  mystery, 
complication,  foreboding,  and  gloom. 
Moreover,  m  the  Hebrew  tale  we  can  not 
nave  Greek  manners,  or  chorus-dancing. 


or  out-of-door  doings.  And  finally,  Milton 
has  been  guilty  of  a  low  Euripidean  apos¬ 
tasy.  He  has  taken  to  a  relaxed  form  of 
the  later  Greek  Tragedy.  lie  has  adopted 
{ne/as  dictu  f  wo  hardly  like  to  mention 
it)  in  the  chorus  songs  the  measure  called 
monstrophe  or  apolelymenon,  without  re¬ 
gard  had  to  strophe,  antistroplie,  or  e|>ode ; 
and  thus  has  he  forfeited  the  peculiar  ba¬ 
lance  of  mass  against  mass,  the  distinct¬ 
ness  and  symmetry,  which  constitute  the 
vital  force  of  the  Greek  Tragic  forms. 

Now',  if  Mr.  Arnold  must  come  to  closer 
quarters  w’ith  the  Greek  poetical  form.s, 
why  should  he  not  carry  out  his  purpose, 
as  he  originally  intended  by  a  translation 
of  some  play  of  Sophocles  or  Aeschylus  ? 
When  the  dog-days  are  come — when  not 
an  ice  is  called  for  at  .1  uppers,  and  no  eggs 
are  |»oured  upon  under-graduate  locks  at 
Spider’s;  when  reading  parties  are  in  the 
Highlands  or  the  Alps,  in  Connemara  or 
Kamtschatka  ;  when  poetical  masters  are 
meditating  sacred  poems,  and  poetical 
freshmen  Newdigates;  let  the  successor 
of  Lowth  and  Milman  and  Keble  breathe 
the  cliissic  air  which  has  been  so  long  sa¬ 
turated  with  an  infusion  of  Greek.  Let 
him  take  the  Agamemnon,  or  the  Anti¬ 
gone.  Let  him  have  the  theater  prepared. 
Let  him  m.ake  him  :m  orthodox  orchestra, 
j  in  the  center  an  altar  of  Bacchus ;  and  let 
I  fifteen  “fast  men”  dance  round  it.  We 
I  will  be  bound  to  sjiy  that  a  lyric  burst,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  feelings  of  these  gentlemen, 
will  express  those  of  the  world  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  such  a  tragedy  as  the  present,  with 
force  and  exactness,  if  not  with  elegance. 

Nor  content  with  pointing  out  the  laws 
of  Greek  poetry  in  general,  and  of  Greek 
tragedy  in  particular,  as  a  useful  counter¬ 
action  to  certain  morbid  tendencies  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Arnold  makes  them  exclusive. 
Thus  an  able  and  thoughtful  man  writing 
upon  the  theory  of  |)oetry,  has  little  else 
to  give  ns  than  an  abbreviated  analysis  of 
Aristotle’s  Poetic.s,  of  Schlegel,  and  some 
papers  in  Donaldson. 

Why  should  he  insist  upon  thrusting 
the  silver  cup  of  Grecian  form  into  the 
sack’s  mouth  of  English  literature?  He 
forgets  all  the  circumstances  which  made 
Greek  tragedy  to  Greeks  what  it  can 
never  be  to  ns.  Our  a.ssociations  with  the 
theater  are  of  a  j)eculiar,  and,  unhappily, 
of  rather  a  degrading  nature.  We  think 
of  pits  and  boxes ;  of  the  gaudy  tvretches 
in  the  saloon ;  of  heats,  ga.s-light,  andnoise; 
of  rumbling  carriages,  oysters,  and  kid- 
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neys.  Even  Shakspeare,  acted  by  Mac- 
ready  or  the  younger  Kean,  has  been  tol¬ 
erated  chiefly  for  the  (tpectacle.  When 
Mr.  Arnold  can  confine  dramatic  ]>erform- 
ances  to  a  few  days  in  the  year ;  when  he 
can  give  his  spectators  a  gigantic  theater, 
and  spread  over  its  top  the  blue  sky  of 
Greece,  and  stud  its  grassy  floor  witli 
golden-rayed  crocuses,  and  shadow  the 
sward  with  many  a  “  platane  fair,  where 
flows  the  glittering  water,”  he  may  give 
an  Englishman  some  of  the  external  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  to  appreciate  his  trage¬ 
dies.  But  this  goes  a  little  way,  indeed, 
to  fulfill  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
His  theater  must  be  also  a  national  temple 
— his  costumes  must  not  be  imitations, 
but  the  venerable  vestments  of  a  solemn 
ritual.  Ills  actors  must  be  men  like  the 
grave  preachers  and  bishops  who  hold  the 
multitudes  in  thrall  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
his  themes  must  be  those  which  have 
melted  into  the  universal  heart  of  a  nation. 
Ilis  tragedy  must  have  been  submitted  to 
a  board,  with  whom  it  is  as  much  a  na¬ 
tional  question  as  the  abolition  of  church 
rates.  Ilis  spectators  must  be  some  thir¬ 
ty  thousand  worshipers.  The  antiqua¬ 
rian  who  set  before  his  guest  dormouse 
pie,  with  poppy  syrup,  sea-urchins,  and 
the  udder  of  a  newly-farrowed  sow,  is  a 
type  of  Mr.  Arnold.  The  dishes  are  classi¬ 
cal,  learned,  correct:  we  ought  to  like 
them,  no  doubt ;  but  our  modern  stomachs 
will  turn.  And  as  for  the  writer,  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  has  himself  shown  why  he  can  not 
do  his  best:  “A  translation  is  a  work 
not  only  inferior  to  the  original  by  the 
whole  difference  of  talent  between  the 
first  composer  and  his  translator ;  it  is 
even  inferior  to  the  best  which  the  trans¬ 
lator  M’ould  do  under  more  inspiring  cir¬ 
cumstances.  No  man  can  do  his  best  with 
a  subject  which  docs  not  penetrate  him  ; 
no  man  can  be  penetrated  by  a  subject 
which  he  does  not  conceive  independent¬ 
ly.”  (jl/crop«,  I’rcface,  page  10.)  True; 
but  can  Mr.  Arnold  be  “  penetrated  ”  by 
a  subject,  the  story  of  wdneh  has  been  so 
often  handled  ?  Must  he  not  practically 
feel  the  embarrassment  of  a  translator  ? 

Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  think  it  necessary 
to  forbear  from  the  poetry  of  reflection, 
and  from  that  species  of  description  which 
finds  subtle  points  of  analogv  between  the 
color  of  the  mind  and  that  o^  nature.  The 
account  of  the  fatal  hunt  by  .■Epytus  (pj). 
43-66)  is  a  grand  and  stirring  piece  of 
writing,  as  objective  as  Homer’s  list  of 


the  shins,  or  description  of  the  shield. 
This,  of  course,  is  quite  right.  There  are 
some  pretty  bits  in  the  choruses  here  and 
there. 

“  But  the  sweet-swelling  myrtle, 

And  the  pink  flowered  oleander. 

And  the  green  agnus  castus, 

To  tho  west-winds  murmurs, 

Rustled  round  his  cradle,” 

and  a  few  more.  But,  in  Merope,  Mr. 
Arnold  is  as  objective  as  his  Grecian  mo¬ 
dels  :  this  may  be  correct  enough ;  but 
could  he  not  have  given  us  one  song,  like 
that  lyric  burst  of  nightingales,  and  wine- 
dark  ivy,  and  green  glades,  and  unsleep¬ 
ing  fountains,  and  crocuses  with  golden 
rays,  in  the  (Edipus  Coloneus  of  i^pho- 
cles  ?  To  the  general  character  there  is 
not  an  exception,  perhaps,  in  Balder  Dead, 
and  not  more  than  two  or  three  in  the 
w’hole  second  series;  yet  these  two  or 
three  most  emphatically  proclaim  their 
author  to  be  a  poet.  Balder  Dead  has, 
indeed,  gre.at  power,  much  taste,  perfect 
keeping :  it  is  a  Scandinavian  picture  of 
gods  and  heroes,  where  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky  or  a  wave  in  the  sea  does  not  tend  to 
heighten  the  ivild,  w’intry  unity  of  eflect. 
Mr.  Arnold  will  sulfer  us  to  except  one 
short  passage : 

“As  a  spray  of  honeysuckle  flowers 
Brushes  across  a  tired  traveler’s  face. 

Who  thvfflee  through  the  deep  dew-moistened 
dust. 

On  a  May  evening,  in  the  darkened  lanes. 
And  starts  him,  that  he  thinks  a  ghost  went 
hy— 

So  Hoder  brushed  by  llclda  s  side. 

This  is  thoroughlv  English  and  summer- 
like,  and  so  out  of  place.  But,  as  a  whole, 
one  admires  rather  than  loves  the  poem. 

This  defect  seems  to  arise  from  forget¬ 
ting  two  results  of  Christi.anity. 

First,  then,  Christianity  has  opened  the 
sanctuary  of  the  world  within — the  do¬ 
main  of  human  feeling  and  human  thought. 
The  religion  of  the  God  Man  has  recog- 
ized  the  world  of  the  individual  soul, 
human  psycholog}'.^  'Flie  standard  topics 
of  poetry — scenes  and  battles,  pageants 
and  feasts — arc  almost  out-painted.  V^iew’- 
ed  merely  as  pictures,  the  world  has  plen¬ 
ty  of  them.  But  the  effects  which  these 
things  produce  on  the  mind  contemplating 
them  ;  the  analogies  which  they  suggest 
to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  j>oetic 
emotion,  arc  literally  inexhaustible  as  the 
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colors  of  the  sea,  or  the  shadows  of  the 
hilL  There  arc  deep  purple  shadows  on  I 
the  mountain-tops  of  thought  which  rise, 
range  after  range,  before  the  eyes  of  suc¬ 
cessive  ages ;  into  these  the  soul  of  the 
|>oet  may  dive,  and  feed  itself  with  beauty 
forever.  If  the  poet  will  only  draw  out¬ 
lines  wc  soon  get  tired,  for  the  outlines 
have  been  drawn  a  thousand  times  al¬ 
ready.  But  the  lights  and  shadows,  the 
colors  and  the  pencilings,  are  fresh  and 
eternal  as  the  successions  of  morning  and 
evening,  for  tliey  flow  from  inexliaustible 
fountains  of  beauty  in  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  nature  of  man.  Tlie  nuptials  of 
the  universe  and  the  human  iniml,  pro¬ 
phesied  by  Bacon  and  sung  by  Words- 
W'orth,  are,  as  it  M'ere,  now  every  morning. 
In  the  recoil  from  the  spasmodic,  and  what 
we  nmy  venturetocall  the  hotanicof>Kyclu>- 
logical  school  of  poets.  Professor  Arnold 
and  another  Professor,  Mr.  Aytoun,  have 
fallen  into  the  other  extreme.  Here  is 
the  war  scene,  for  instanc-e,  of  the  latter 
gentleman,  w'hich  the  Titms^  critic  held 
up  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  as  free 
from  the  psyclioiogicism  and  insane  love 
of  nature  which  characteri:^e  the  spasmo¬ 
dic  school  and  quite  above  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson : 

“  By  heaven  1  it  was  a  glorious  sight 
When  Uie  sun  started  froni  the  sea, 

And  in  the  vivid  morning  light 
The  long  blue  waves  were  rolling  free  I 
But  little  time  I  had  to  gaze 
Upon  tlic  ocean's  kindling  face. 

I  stood  upon  the  topmost  tower : 

From  wood  and  shaw,  and  brake,  and  bower, 
1  heard  the  trumjwt’s  bliUicsomc  sound — 

1  heard  tlie  talk  of  drum  ; 

And  bearing  for  the  castle  mound, 

I  siw  the  squadron  come. 

Each  Itaron,  sheathed  from  head  to  heel 
In  glorious  panoply  of  steel. 

Rode  stalwartly  l>efore  his  band, 

The  bravest  yeomen  of  the  land — ” 

.and  so  forth.  Xow%  these  lines  are  clever, 
smooth,  and  graceful ;  but  why  on  earth 
should  they  have  been  written  at  all  ? 
They  contain  neither  noca  nor  now  dicta. 
They  are  humdrum  enough  for  the  battle 
of  the  cabbage-garden.  They  touch  no 
chord  of  the  heart  or  soul.  These  vio¬ 
lently  anti-spasmodic  poets  must  become 
mere  imitators,  whether  the  cast  of  imita¬ 
tion  be  Scottish,  as  in  Aytoun,  or  Home¬ 
ric  and  Sophoclean,  as  in  Arnold. 

But  Mr.  Arnold  seems  bent  on  eschew, 
ing,  in  the  second  place,  that  sweet  yearn. 


ing  contemplation  of  nature,  which  is  so 
essentially  modern,  and  as  wc  would  add, 
so  essentially  Christian.  Humboldt,  in 
one  of  the  finest  pivs-sages  of  the  Cosmos, 
has  traced  this  peculiarity  of  the  modern 
mind  to  the  Christiim  fathers.  With  all 
respect  to  those  gre:xt  and  good  men,  wo 
would  trace  it  higher.  It  is  our  linn  be¬ 
lief  that  the  germ  of  every  thing  biuiutiful 
in  modern  culture  and  modern  thought 
may  be  traced  to  the  character  of  our 
Lord.  Thu  mould  in  which  the  most 
complete,  merely,  human  cliaraeter  is  cast, 
must  be  narrow  and  limited ;  all  that  is¬ 
sues  from  the  mould  is  tinged,  as  it  were, 
with  its  individuality.  But  there  is  a 
comprehensive  breadth  and  universality 
in  the  character  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that 
the  same  chaiactor  may  present  diflerent 
shades  as  it  is  drawn  by  one  delineator  or 
another.  The  Socrates  of  Plato  is  a  no¬ 
bler  picture  than  the  Socrates  of  Xeno¬ 
phon.  But  the  subtle  and  evanescent  sliades 
which  distinguish  one  mind  from  another 
are  oonq»aralively  soon  exhausted.  In 
our  Lonl  there  is,  ns  it  were,  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  all  possible  forms  of  mental  and 
moral  beauty,  which  arose  from  His  being 
not  a  man,  but  the  man.  Now  this  gentle 
yearning  love  of  nature  is  tirst  to  be  Ibund 
in  him.  His  fre<iuentiug  the  ganlen  ;  his 
love  of  the  mouut.ain,  and  the  lake ;  his 
illustrations  from  the  rising  sun,  from  the 
“  leaping  ”  water,  from  birds  and  coni, 
are  cases  in  jsjint.  The  minute  student 
of  the  Scripture  will  lind  other  illu.stra- 
tions.  Is  there  mere  fancy  in  the  lieauti- 
ful  thouglit  of  Bcngel,  that  the  blind  man 
was  led  out  into  the  country  in  order  that 
his  eyes  might  ojien  lirst  on  Clod’s  lovely 
creation  of  trees  and  fluids,  rather  than  on 
man's  broken  handiwork,  the  town  ? 
There  is  a  minute  and  picturesque  accu¬ 
racy  in  the  answer  to  tlie  I’hansees  and 
Sadducees,  “  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering  ” 
— “the  fo/'e  of  the  sky.”  In  that  jiassage 
whore  the  Saviour  )K>ints  to  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  each  word  is  a  picture.  What 
loving  regard  is  there  even  in  the  “  one.” 
If  the  robed  monarch  were  not  so  glori¬ 
ous  as  OTie,  how  much  lc.ss  so  than  a  whole 
wreath.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason 
for  thinking  with  an  eminent  commenta¬ 
tor,  that  the  starry  sky  was  above  him, 
and  that  he  looked  up  to  it  when  he  said, 
“  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  man¬ 
sions.” 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  should  say,  that 
the  two  great  peculiarities  of  modern  poe- 
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try  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  reflex  of 
Christianity.  The  minute,  tender,  watch¬ 
ful  rcfrard  of  n.ature,  in  especial,  came  di¬ 
rect  from  the  great  Iload  of  renewed  hu¬ 
manity  ;  it  was  first  exhibited  by  Him 
who  snake  of  the  majestic  heavens  and  the 
little  flower,  with  the  intimate  ao<]uaint- 
ance  and  the  loving  admiration  of  one 
who  knew  them,  because  ho  had  made 
them.  And  to  ignore  these  peculiarities 
Is  to  go  back  to  heathenism. 

We  are  happy,  however,  to  say,  that 
while  ^Ir.  Amohl’sfirst  series  almost  omits 
Christianity,  while  Soi)hoclcs,  Epictetus, 
and  Emerson  seem  to  be  his  “  props,” 
the  second  series  contains  one  of  the  sweet¬ 
est  and  holiest  hymns  wo  know.  W c  can 
((uoto  but  a  few  lines. 

“  Thou,  who  dost  dwell  alone, 

Thou,  who  dost  know  thine  own. 

Thou,  to  whom  all  are  known. 

From  tlio  cradle  to  Uio  grave — 

Save,  oh  1  save. 

“  From  the  world’s  temptation. 

From  tribulation ; 

From  tliat  Qerco  anguish, 

Wherein  wy  languish ; 

Save,  oh !  saw. 

”  When  the  soul,  growing  clearer. 

Sees  (lod  no  nearer; 

W’hen  the  soul,  mounting  liighcr, 

To  Uod  comes  no  nigher : 

Changing  the  pure  emotion 
Of  her  high  devotion. 

To  a  skin-deep  sense 
Of  her  own  elo()uencc  : 

Strong  to  deceive,  strong  to  cnslava 
Save,  oh !  save. 

‘‘  Oh  1  where  thy  voice  doth  coma. 

Let  all  doubts  be  dumb : 

Light  bring  no  blindness, 

Love  no  unkindness. 

Knowledge  no  ruin, 

Fe.ar  no  undoing, 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 

Save,  oh !  save.” 

— P.  168. 

The  defect  of  the  two  elements  to  wdiich  I 
we  have  alluded  is  coldness :  the  redund¬ 
ance  of  the  first,  conceit ;  of  the  second, ! 
garish  embroidery.  Truth  compels  us  to 
say,  that  Mr.  MacCarthy’s  rich  fancy 
sometimes  degenerates  into  the  last.  The 
first  of  his  Under-glimpses,  “  The  Array¬ 
ing  of  May,”  has  something  too  much  of 
the  jeweler,  upholsterer,  and  abigaib 
F ancy  is  a  very  delicate  thing ;  a  touch 
too  much  disenchants  a  fairy  to  a  lady'’s 
nuud.  Hence,  Mr.  MacCarthy’s  musical 


ear,  and  unrivaled  power  of  rhythm, 
sometimes  betray  him  into  a  style  in  which 
he  plays  with  w'ords,  like  a  child  with  fea¬ 
thers  :  he  takes  us  with  surprising  turns, 
w’ith  tricks  and  quirks  of  rhyme.  Hence, 
such  expressions  as  that  about  the 
snow — 

“  The  pearly  poraeXulf 
Of  the  wond'ring  air,” 

And  as  for  flowers,  he  smothers  his  altar 
under  China  flower-pots.  He  tells  us  of 
May,  roses,  daisies,  violets,  apple-blos- 
soins,  pearly  clusters  of  pear-bloom,  and 
so  forth,  until  wo  wish  them  pitched 
— not  into  flower-pots.  We  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  fragrant  things  in  modera¬ 
tion  :  far  from  it.  We  have  always  loTe<l 
the  flowery  couch  on  which  ox-eyed  Juno 
lay.  How  soft  and  sweet  the  blossom.-^ 
lie  in  the  awful  hands  of  the  grand  old 
fellow’s  giant  hexameters !  Virgil’s  Ama- 
I  recus  is  dear  to  us,  though  we  know  not 
what  the  mischief  it  Is,  and  hope  wo  nev¬ 
er  shall.  And  when  Shakspearc  makes 
Perdita  strew  them  ui)on  a  corpse,  wo 
water  them  with  tears.  Ben  Jonson  gives 
us  all  flowers  in  his  “  lean’s  Anniversary,” 
and  then  he  is  done  with  them  : 

“  The  primrose,  the  spring’s  own  spouse ; 

Bright  day’s  eyes,  and  the  lips  of  cows; 

The  ganlen  star,  the  queen  of  May, 

The  rose  to  crown  the  holiday — 

Rain  roses  still : 

Bring  corn,  Uax,  tulips,  and  Adonis’  flower. 

Flower-gentle,  and  the  iair-baired  hyacinth, 
Bring  gladdest  myrtle, 

With  spikenard  weaved,  and  marjorum  be¬ 
tween  ; 

And  starreil  with  yellow-golds  and  meadows’ 
green — 

The  breath  thereof  Panchaia  may  envy. 

The  colors  China,  and  the  light  the  sky.” 

But  when  they  are  stuffed  into  our  nose, 
and  ratnmed  into  our  pockets,  and  m;ike 
a  heavy,  sickly  smell  on  our  writiug-tablc 
— why,  we  are  but  men,  anil  we  get  a  little 
savage  or  so.  We  commend  to  Tennyson, 
with  his  “  pimpernels,”  and  so  forth,  and 
to  all  our  botanical  and  nursery-garden 

f>oets,  this  sentence  of  Dr.  Johnson :  “  The 
leat  of  Milton's  mind  might  be  said  to 
sublimate  his  learning,  to  throw  off  into 
his  work  the  spirit  of  science,  immingled 
with  its  grosser  parts.”  Flowery  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  apply  this  to  your  botany. 
And  finally,  to  conclude  all  that  we  can 
find  it  in  our  heart  to  say  in  this  tone  to 
Mr.  MacCarthy,  we  would  point  out  to 
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him  the  very  Iiish  misj>rint  (snrely)  by 
which,  in  the  “  Search  for  !May,”  viU  ap¬ 
pears  seven  times  in  the  refrain — 

“We  vill  find  the  wand’ring  maiden  there  to¬ 
day.” 

Assuredly,  we  have  no  intention  of 
carpinpr  at  the  elegant  writer,  whoso  ver¬ 
sion  of  Calderon  is  one  of  the  noblest  trans¬ 
lations  in  our  language :  whose  name  is 
honorably  connected  with  our  own  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  with  Irish  literature.  We  could 
quote  passages  of  rare  fancy  and  delicate 
rhyme,  which  would  fill  many  pages.  How 
glorious  is  this  bit  in  the  “  Meeting  of  the 
Flowers !” 

“  Nor  was  the  marigold  remiss, 

But  told  how  in  her  crown  of  gold. 

She  eat,  like  Pereia'e  king  of  old. 

High  o'er  the  ehoree  of  Salamie." 

“  And  saw  against  the  morning  sky. 

The  white-.sailed  fiects  their  wings  display, 
And,  ere  the  tranquil  close  of  day, 

Fade,  like  the  Persian’s,  from  her  eye.” 

— Underglimjteee,  p.  83. 

The  “  Progress  of  the  Rose  ”  is  very 
dainty,  and  is,  to  our  mind,  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  compliment  in  verse  which  our  Sove¬ 
reign  has  ever  received.  We  quote  two 
verses.  The  first,  of  the  rose’s  birth : 

“  .At  first  she  lived  and  reigned  alone. 

No  lily  maidens  yet  had  birth : 

No  turhanrd  tulips  round  her  throne 
Bowed  with  thnr  foreheads  to  the  earth." 

Again,  of  the  progress : 

“  She  sends  her  heralds  on  before. 

The  bee  rings  out  bis  bugle  bold, 

Tlie  daisy  spreads  her  marbled  floor. 

The  buttercup  her  cloth  of  gold.” 

The  exquisitely  pretty  verses  on  the 
snow  we  have  already  quoted :  “  The 
Vear-King  ”  is  magnificent :  we  feel  a  pe¬ 
culiar  pride  in  it,  for  it  first  appeared  in 
this  Magazine.  These  verses  are  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  Wordsworth’s  grand  ode  to  I 
“  Winter.”  The  Old  Year — 

“  Thinks  upon  his  youthful  pride. 

When  in  his  ertnined  el^k  of  snow, 

Upon  his  war-horse  stout  and  stanch. 

The  cataract-crested  atalanehe. 

He  thundered  on  the  rocks  below. 

With  his  warriors  at  his  side. 


“  From  rock  to  rock,  through  cloven  scalp. 

By  rivers  rushing  to  the  sea. 

With  thunderous  sound  his  army  wound 
The  heaven-supporting  hills  around  : 

Like  that  the  man  of  destiny 
Led  down  the  astonished  Alp. 

“  The  hugles  of  the  blast  rang  out. 

The  banners  of  the  lightning  swung. 

The  icy  spear-points  of  the  pine 
Bristled  along  the  adrancing  line. 

And  as  the  winds  reteille  rung, 

Jleacens!  how  the  hills  did  shout." 

— Underglimpses,  p.  74. 

The  “Awaking”  and  the  “Resurrec¬ 
tion”  are  sweet  and  holy  songs,  in  which 
nature  is  transfigured  in  the  light  of  Christ¬ 
ian  hope ;  but  we  must  wish  that  “  The 
First  of  the  Angels  ”  may  be  omitted  in 
the  next  edition :  it  is  .almost  ludicrous. 
The  ode  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Bel¬ 
fast  is  steeped  in  the  light  of  .an  Italian 
summer,  and  is  at  once  classical  and  ten¬ 
der  : 

“  Young  Marccllus  sleeping  lies. 

With  ids  slumber-sealed  eyes, 

AV’aiting  God’s  great  sun  to  rise — 

• 

“  Waiting  to  re-ope  once  more, 

On  a  sweeter  summer  sliore. 

By  the  eternal  waters’  roar. 

“  Scatter  round  about  his  bed 
Violets  ere  their  scent  has  fled — 

Winter  roses,  white  and  red. 

“  Scatter  snow-drops — scatter  hero 
All  the  promise  of  the  year : 

“  Being  bom  to  bloom  and  die. 

They,  perchance,  may  typify 
Him  who  here  doth  sleeping  lie : 

“  Since  we  love  those  flowers  the  best 
That  are  plucked  the  earliest — 

As  it  were  for  God’s  own  breast” 

— P.  150. 

The  Bell-founder  is  a  beautiful,  musical, 
and  well-sustained  poem.  We  do  not  like 
the  Voyage  of  St.  Brendan  so  well.  We 
are  not  going  to  intrude  a  word  of  that 
ugly  thing,  controversy,  into  the  circle  of 
Mr.  MacCarthy’s  loving  poetry.  And, 
therefore,  we  will  only  say,  that  the  jioet- 
ical  aspect  of  the  Roman  Ritual  is  touched 
w'ith  c8|>ecial  grace.  He  must  have  a 
fiercer  heart  than  ours  who  is  not  pleased 
with  these : 

“At  noon,  as  he  lay  in  the  sultriness,  under  his 

broad  leafy  limes. 
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Far  sweeter  than  murmuring  water  came  the 
toll  of  the  Angelus  chimes.” 

— Bell-founder,  p.  13. 

“  I  loved  to  watch  the  clouds  —  now  dark  and 
dun — 

In  long  procession,  and  funereal  line, 

Pass  with  slow  pace  across  the  glorious  sun. 
Like  hooded  monks  before  a  da7.zling  shrine. 

“  And  now,  with  gentler  beauty  as  they  rolled 
Along  the  arure  vault  in  gladsome  May, 
Gleaming  pure  white,  and  edged  with  broidered 
gold, 

Like  snowy  vestments  on  the  Virgin’s  day.” 
— Bell-founder,  and  other  Voemt,  p.  177. 

- “The  round  moon  rests — like  the  sacred 

Host — 

Upon  the  arure  altar  of  the  skies.” 

— P.  187. 

We  can  not  conclude  this  notice  with¬ 
out  adding  our  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  purity  of  Mr.  MacCarthy’s  poetry.  His 
sti  ains  w'ill  not  cost  a  saint  a  sigh,  or  a 
virgin  a  blush.  He  has  the  gracefulness 
«)f  Aloore  without  a  stain  of  his  licentious¬ 
ness. 

We  close  our  long  but  pleasing  task  ■ 
with  another  word  of  Mr.  Arnold.  Of  all  i 
the  poets  of  the  day,  he  has,  perhaps,  the  I 


largest  learning — the  finest  and  most  edu¬ 
cated  tjiste.  He  has  disfigured  his  books, 
and  encrusted  the  w'orks  of  his  lofty  im¬ 
agination  with  some  eccentricities  and  af¬ 
fectations.  Now,  that  he  is  a  l*rofessor, 
let  him  r.ack  oft*  his  muddy  theories  in 
Latin  lectures,  and  the  precious  liquor 
will  fiow’  richer  and  clearer  from  the  dregs. 
If  he  must  write  essays,  let  him  not  twist 
the  poem  to  meet  the  essay,  but  make  the 
ess.ay  meet  the  poem.  No  man  can  say, 
“  Go  to,  I  will  write  a  Greek  tragedy  in 
English.”  Greek  and  Latin  have  put  oft' 
flesh  and  blood,  and  become  immoi:tal : 
we  do  not  like  to  be  talking  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  ghosts.  There  arc  many  flowers 
in  every  language  too  line  to  cross  the 
sea ;  w’c  must  let  them  blow  upon  their 
own  shore,  and  be  at  the  trouble  of  a  voy¬ 
age  to  enjoy  them.  When  w’e  want  a 
Greek  tragedy  let  us  have  the  real  thing: 
there  are  plenty  of  copies  of  the  “  Poet® 
Scenici.”  Let  Mr.  Arnold  return  to  the 
vein  of  “  Kustum  and  Haider,”  il*  “  Tris¬ 
tram  ”  and  “  the  Church  of  Hrou  ”  oflTend 
his  matnrer  taste — keeping  Meropes  for 
his  desk,  or  for  translations  into  Greek 
,  lambics ;  and  we  venture  to  predict  for 
him  a  name  and  a  place  among  the  poets 
of  England. 


From  FriMr’*  MagMdDe. 


r  11  A  S  T  A  S  M  A  T  A  .  * 


Dr.  AIaddkn  has  managed  to  write  a 
very  dull  book  upon  an  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  subject.  As  far  as  we  can  make 
out  his  purpose  from  the  catch-penny  title 
and  his  general  drift,  if  general  drift  there 
can  be  said  to  exist  in  these  chaotic  vol¬ 
umes,  it  is  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  mo¬ 
ral  contagion  under  its  evil  aspects.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  theme  is  one  upon  which  a  very 
ordinary  writer  might  have  filled  a  couple 
of  portly  volumes  like  these  with  attrac¬ 
tive  and  instructive  m.atter.  It  would  have 

*  Phantasmata ;  or,  Illusions  and  Fanaticisms  of 
Protean  Forms  productive  of  great  fX-ils.  By  K.  R. 
Madden.  Two  Volumcfl.  8vo.  London:  Newby. 
1857. 


required  no  vast  philosophic  powers  or 
literary  skill  to  have  so  executed  the  work 
as  to  have  rendered  it  an  imj)ortant  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  libr.ary  of  every  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  “  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man.”  From  the  evil  sympathy  which 
sets  a  convent  of  fine  Ladies  and  princesses 
mewing  like  cats,  howling  like  dogs,  and 
playing  antics  before  a  mixed  commission 
of  the  other  sex ;  or  makes  half  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  province  fancy  themselves 
loujhgarons  /  or  fills  the  towns  of  Germa¬ 
ny  with  disciples  of  Saint  Vitus  tlancing 
themselves  to  death  amidst  the  horror  and 
ridicule  of  the  saner  population  —  to  that 
w’hich  causes  the  inevitable  deterioration 
of  character  in  inferior  companionship 
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long  eontinned,  or  even  the  transient  | 
sense  of  degradation  which  comes  of  the  | 
briefest  communion  with  persons  of  rela-  ' 
lively  vitiated  spirit,  there  is  only  a  difter- ! 
ence  of  degrees  ;  and  to  have  shown  the 
power  and  reality  of  moral  contagion,  as 
we  are  all  more  or  less  liable  to  be  affected  ' 
by  it,  from  the  identity  of  its  operation  in  j 
its  ordinary  and  in  its  extraordinary  cases, 
would  have  been  a  performance  meriting 
the  gratitude  of  the  world.  Here  indeed 
is  a  great  theme  ready  to  be  taken  up  by 
a!iy  capable  man  who  is  desirous  of  doing 
his  fellows  a  great  service,  and  making 
himself  a  proportionate  reputation.  The 
aubject  has  not  been  even  spoilt  by  Dr.  | 
Madden.  This  gentleman  suffers  under  i 
the  epidemic  mania  ”  not  uncommon  in  | 
these  days,  of  writing  big  books  with  the 
least  possible  expense  of  t.alent  and  trou-  j 
bio ;  this  curious  disease  has  caused  him 
to  perceive  “  epidemic  mania  ”  in  almost 
every  phenomenon  of  humanity  which  ho  ‘ 
hapfiens  to  have  road  of  or  observed  from 
the  moment  he  first  contomplate<l  the 
composition  and  publication  of  his  Phan- ' 
tofnnata^  For  example,  our  wars  with 
the  French  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  are  attributed  to  “a  national 
epidemic  mania  of  marauding  in  foreign 
€5ountries.”  Not,  however,  content  with 
the  immeasurable  scope  which  such  a  view 
of  his  subject  gives  nim,  Dr.  Madden  by 
a  development  of  the  princi[)le  on  whioii 
his  Memoirs  of  Lady  Blossiiigton  were 
m.adc  to  include  a  separate  and  indepen¬ 
dent  memoir  of  every  fifth-rate  literary 
man  who  had  ever  been  at  (iore  Honse,  ' 
drags  into  his  book  every  thing  he  has  ' 
lately  heard  or  read  of  which  he  thinks 
likely  to  please  the  public  craving  for  the 
unaccountable  or  horrible.  For  example, ! 
certain  phenomena  of  sorcery  and  witch- 1 
craft  come  legitimately  under  the  head  of 
“  epidemic  mania.”  Now  the  sacrifice  of 
children  seems  to  have  constituted  a  part  ' 
in  certain  forms  of  sorcery.  But  not  very 
far  removed  from  this  subject  is  that  of 
child-slaughter  and  cannibalism  in  general, 
which  is  elaborately  illustrated.  In  this 
connection.  Dr.  Madden  further  treats  us 
with  interminable  extracts  from  “  Minu- 
tius  Felix,  Justin  Martyr,  andTertullian,” 
to  prove  that  the  primitive  Christians  did 
not  practice  human  sacrifices,  as  the  Pa¬ 
gans  charged  them  with  doing.  Dr.  Mad- 
flen  further  shows  that  Athenagoras  “  tri¬ 
umphantly  rcf'uUMS  the  same  slander.”  No 
less  skillfully  and  curiously  related  to  the  i 


subject  are  the  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  pages — one  fourth  of  the  entire  work — 
which  are  given  to  the  history  of  Joan  of 
Arc ;  or  the  forty-six  pages  occupied  with 
the  life  of  Saint  Theresa.  These  persona¬ 
ges  having  been  quite  unique  in  their  time 
and  way,  and  the  subjects  of  inspiration  or 
fanaticism,  of  singular  independence  and 
originality,  Avere  of  course  peculiarly 
fitted  to  illustrate  the  theme  of  “  epidemic 
mania.” 

After  the  life  of  Saint  Theresa — which, 
by  the  way,  is  nothing  but  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  her  life  written  by  herself  —  we 
have  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages 
on  “The  Inquisition  iii  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,”  which  we  expected  to  see  followed 
by  an  abstract  of  the  Decline  and  Fall, 
and  a  history  of  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment  in  England ;  but  these  matters  — 
together  with  others  still  more  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  theme,  such  as  the  Chinese 
War  and  the  life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  with 
digressions  on  the  coloration  of  green  tea, 
and  on  the  poUirization  of  light ;  or  the 
crinoline  contagion,  with  illustrative  es¬ 
says  on  horse-hair  and  the  microscopic  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  W'ool  of  the  Indian  bat 
—  we  presume,  are  reserved  for  the 
forthcoming  parts  of  the  work,  which  can 
not,  with  anv  conscience  or  consistency, 
be  completed  on  its  present  plan  in  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  octavos.  The  two 
bulky  tomes  before  \i8,  in  addition  to  the 
dissertations  alrea<ly  mentioned,  have  oth¬ 
ers  on  the  “  fiagellation  mania,”  in  which 
Dr.  Madden  gives  all  the  examples  that 
have  occurred  in  his  reading  of  ascetic 
practices,  none  of  them  being  in  any  w.ay 
related  to  his  subject ;  a  life  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist,  showing  that  he  was  a  very 
holy  man,  and  therefore  not  unfit  to  be 
.appealed  to  by  those  who  were  .aftlictcd 
with  epidemic  chore<a,  and  tenninating 
with  the  information  titat  “  the  festival  of 
Saint  John  occurs  on  the  24th  of  June;” 
and  voluminous  ap|>endioes,  containing, 
among  other  matters,  complete  chronolog¬ 
ical  statistics  of  all  burnings  for  sorcery, 
treason,  coining,  etc. ;  “  opinions  of  the 
Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  of  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era  ;  of  Porj)hyrv, 
a  I*latonic  philosopher  of  Tyre,  born  in 
the  year  A.D.  233,  the  scholar  of  Longi¬ 
nus;  and  of  Jamblichus,  a  Pytli.agorean 
philosopher  and  Platonist,  a  disciple  of 
Porphyry,”  on  the  subject  of  “  malefn; 
spirits;”  “The  Nun’s  lament  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  Spanish,  a  poem  of  the  fifteenth  ceu- 
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tnry  a  lotipf  dissertation  from  Feyjoo, 
“  Sobre  La  Multitud  do  Los  Milagros,” 
also  “  in  the  original  Spanish,”  etc.,  etc. 
If  the  re.ader,  after  laboring  through 
these  volumes,  has  learned  nothing  else, 
he  will  at  least  have  discovered  that  Dr. 
Madden  professes  some  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  and  Spanish  languages.  This 
gentleman  misses  no  o})portnnity  of  show¬ 
ing  his  breeding;  for  example  :  “If  .any 
disorder  of  the  human  race  ever  might  be 
accounted  one  of  demoniac  origin,  it  sure¬ 
ly  was  this  furious  and  uncontrollable  rage 
of  ‘Xa  Mrta  de  loft  Damantcft^  as  they 
are  called  by  Suero.”  Dr.  Madden  is  fond 
of  displaying  at  once  modesty  and  .accu¬ 
racy  in  his  learning.  We  have  hoard  of 
books  having  been  written  with  a  jKxir  of 
scissors,  but  this  is  the  first  ex.amjde  which 
h.as  come  before  us  of  .an  author  boasting 
of  his  having  dispensed  w'ith  the  pen  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  operation  of  l>ook- 
making.  Such  declarations  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  not  uncommon  in  Dr.  Maxlden's 
work;  “ This  chairter  I  ]»lacc  before  my 
readers  without  tne  omission  of  a  single 
W’ord.”  “  In  the  preceding  account,  the 
language  of  the  Saint  (Theresa  |  has  been 
almost  literally  rendered.”  “  I  have  given 
in  the  preceding  literal  translation  from 
the  French  original,  the  whole  of  Hossuet's 
Hdimnnft  Foudt'tufntny  Had  llos*ni*t’s 
Kaimms  et  Fondements,  St.Therosa’s  Life, 
and  liohn’s  ('heap  ('lasslx^s,  b(*cn  inodited 
MSS.  just  discovered  by  Dr.  Madden,  he 
could  not  have  transcribed,  translated, 
and  printed  them  with  a  greater  sense  of 
triumph  Our  readers  will  also  ]»erceive 
from  the  oxprosHions  ue  have  qnote«l, 
that  Dr.  Mad«len  usually  reserves  his  in¬ 
formation  ns  to  the  fact  of  the  matter  giv¬ 
en  being  extract  or  translation,  until  his 
disciples  have  perused  it  under  *the  im¬ 
pression  of  its  being  original  writing. 
This  s«‘em8  to  us  to  be  a  new  and  curious 
expedient  for  combining  the  safety  of  au¬ 
thority  with  the  inteix‘8t  of  novelty,  and 
arriving  at  the  utmost  facility,  without 
sacrificing  the  morality,  of  authorship.  In 
order  w'C  suppose  that  his  readers  may  be 
h>  some  degree  compensated  for  the  en¬ 
tirely  gratuitous  character  of  many  of  his 
digressions.  Dr.  Madden  takes  c.are  that 
they  shall  bo  thorough  and  exhaustive. 
No  theologian  illustrating  a  doubtful  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture,  could  give  his  atithori- 
ties  w  ith  more  satisfactory  fullness  than 
Dr.  Madden  does  in  his  dissertations  on 
iwtp-garom  and  cataleptics.  For  exam¬ 


ple  ;  “  The  foliowring  notice  of  this  sup¬ 
posed  tr.ansforraation  of  human  beings 
into  shapes  of  wolves  and  other  animals, 
from  that  work  of  St.  Augustine,  I  give 
both  in  the  Finglish  by  the  liev.  Alban 
Butler  and  in  the  original  Latin.”  The 
artifice  of  rejtetition,  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
and  other  great  w’riters  have  often  used 
in  order  to  impress  their  readers  with  im¬ 
portant  doctruies,  is  also  adopted  by  Dr> 
Madden.  For  instance,  chapters  twelve 
.and  thirteen  both  open  with  an  historical 
.account  of  the  “  Black  Death  but  this 
artifice  requires  certain  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  the  use  of  it  when  it  concerns 
the  statement  of  facts  ;  and  Dr.  ^Madden 
will  do  w’ell  in  future  editions  <ft‘  I'han- 
tasmata  to  make  chapter  tw'elvo  agree 
with  chapter  thirteen  as  to  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  human  race  destroyed  i)y  that 
farnons  mortality ;  for  Avhen  w'e  come  to 
such  high  numbers,  the  ditference  be¬ 
tween  one  third  and  one  fourth  is  not  uu- 
im}>ortant. 

The  only  jiortions  of  Dr.  Madden's 
l>ook  fronx  which  the  student  of  the  pro¬ 
foundly  interesting  subject  of  moral  con¬ 
tagion  is  likely  to  obtain  any  substantial 
infonnation,  are  the  chapters  on  “  F.pi- 
demic  .Monomania  in  (’onvents,”  on  “  Ly- 
canthropy,”  and  on  “  Convulsive  Chorea.’’ 
( >11  these  points  Dr.  Madden  seems  really 
to  have  read  a  g(K>d  deal ;  and  lus  facts, 
though  ill  put  together,  are  numerous, 
and  to  the  jM)int.  From  these  chapters 
we  select  the  followixig  illustrations  of  a 
class  of  maladies  which  h.ave  not  cea.sodto 
be  awful  an<l  mysterious  because  we  have 
generally  cease<l  to  regard  them  as  the 
results  of  demoniacal  |)osseBsion. 

The  first  x'ase  of  conventual  “demono- 
pathy”  given  by  Dr.  Matlden  is  that  of 
the  nuns  of  Cambrai.  In  1494,  these  nuns 
were  seized  with  symydoins  which  were 
investigated  by  authority,  and  declareti 
to  .arise  from  <Ievilish  influence.  Jeanne 
Pothiere,  one  of  the  nuns,  was  denounced 
by'  the  rest  as  the  sorceress  to  whom  their 
evils  were  to  be  attributed  ;  and  she  re- 
c<*ived  the  sentence — mild  for  the  time  — 
of  imprisonment  for  life.  The  nuns  of 
('amhrai  “  for  a  jHjrioxI  of  four  years  be¬ 
lieved  themselves  tormenteil  in  the  most 
horrible  manner  by  demons.  The  pos¬ 
sessed  were  seen  laboring  under  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  had  l»een  transformed 
into  animals,  nmning  abont  sometimes 
like  dogs,  at  other  times  like  cats,  coun¬ 
terfeiting  their  motions  and  their  cries ; 
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fancying  themselves  clianged  into  birds,” 
etc.  We  have  fuller  details  of  a  similar 
e[»idemic  which  broke  out  in  the  convent 
of  Yvertet  some  sixty  years  afterwards. 
Most  of  the  facts  related  are  those  of  or¬ 
dinary  hysteria,  as  they  would  appear 
through  the  exaggerated  medium  of  a 
belief  in  devilish  possession.  The  nuns 
were  first  .seized  with  fits  of  fear  and  mel¬ 
ancholy,  then  witli  bursts  of  irrepressible 
laughter ;  sometimes  they  seemed  to  be 
dragged  by  force  from  their  beds,  and 
along  the  ground  ;  lost  their  siweeh  and 
power  of  moving,  or  wore  cast  into  con¬ 
vulsions  .and  horrible  distortions  of  form, 
with  vomitings  of  a  Iluid  like  ink,  .and  “so 
acrid  as  to  excoriate  the  mouth  and  lips.” 
Croulart  thus  describes  the  chief  symptoms 
of  this  attack : 

“  When  the  convulsions  set  in,  some  were 
raised  in  the  air  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  were  cast  down  on  the  ground. 
And  when  some  of  their  friends  came  to  visit 
those  who  seemed  to  be  convalescent,  or  nearly 
so,  the  moment  their  friends  appeared,  some 
would  fall  fiat  to  the  ground  on  their  faces ;  .  .  . 
others  lay  stretched  out  as  if  they  were  dead, 
but  with  legs  and  arms  twisteil  backwsrd.s.  One 
of  them  was  lifted  up  in  the  air,  and  though  the 
assistants  tried  to  prevent  her  rising,  she  was 
lifted  up  in  spite  of  them,  and  then  flung  down 
so  violently  that  she  seemed  dead.  But  coming 
to  herself  as  if  out  of  a  profound  sleep,  she 
went  out  of  the  refectory  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.” 

It  appears  that  these  nuns  ha«l  been  for 
some  weeks  previous  to  this  attack  upon 
a  diet  of  bread  and  the  juice  of  horse¬ 
radish.  We  might  have  attributed  a 
good  deal — especially  the  excoriating  fluid 
vomited — to  this  irregular  diet,  but  that 
other  victims  of  a  similar  malady  seem  to 
have  h.ad  their  digestive  organs  even 
more  singularly  affected,  without  any  ex¬ 
planatory  circumstances  of  diet.  In  a 
foundling  hospital  at  Amsterdam,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  some  children,  on  being  exorcised 
by  the  priests,  vomited  “  quantities  of 
pins  and  needles,  thimbles,  scraps  of  cloth, 
jaeces  of  broken  pottery,”  etc.  And  later, 
.at  Auxonne,  certain  possessed  nuns,  on 
being  exorcised,  “  experienced  sickness  of 
stomiich,  and  brought  up  various  sub¬ 
stances — hair,  small  pebbles,  pieces  of  wax, 
bones,  and  even  living  reptiles.” 

In  the  convent  of  Kintorjt,  near  Stras¬ 
bourg,  the  disease  broke  out  among  a 
community  of  nuns,  many  of  w’hom  were 
women  of  high  family  and  great  cultiva¬ 


tion.  In  this  c.ase  each  seizure  was  ob¬ 
served  to  be  the  cause  of  many  more. 
All  the  nuns  present  with,  or  even  in  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  cries  of,  a  new'patient,  became 
affected  themselves.  The  cook  of  the 
convent,  herself  one  of  the  sufferers,  was 
fixed  upon  .as  the  cau.se  of  the  malady ; 
•and  she  and  her  mother  were  burnt  alive, 
without,  however,  any  mitigation  of  hys¬ 
teria  at  Kintorp. 

In  1560,  the  convent  of  Nazareth,  at 
Cologne,  w'as  visited  by  “  the  prevailing 
epidemic.”  The  usu.al  symptoms  were 
present,  with  the  additional  feature  of  the 
entire  |>erversion  of  the  moral  principles 
and  sentiments.  The  mouths  of  hitherto 
irreproaoh.able  young  women  were  filled 
wdth  blasphemies  and  improprieties.  For¬ 
tunately  for  (he  cook  of  this  communitv, 
the  devil  on  this  occasion  appeared  in 
person  “  in  the  sh.ape  of  a  dog,  and  ran 
about  the  cloisters  in  a  manner  that  was 
by  no  means  edifying.” 

Two  years  later,  the  disease  seized  the 
inmates  of  the  Foundling  Institution  .at 
Amsterdam.  The  children  who  were  af¬ 
fected,  among  other  symptoms,  sp.ake  for¬ 
eign  languages,  and  “  knew  wn.at  was 
jiassing  elscw'here,  even  in  the  great  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  city.  They  made  grim.aces  at 
the  doors  of  certain  w'omen,  so  that  the 
latter  were  suspected  to  bo  sorcerers.” 
llie  names  of  these  women  the  cotem¬ 
porary  chronicler  conceals,  “  to  save  the 
honor  of  their  relations.”  About  1560,  a 
convent  near  Santen  w’as  visited.  Tlie 
nuns  were  v.ariously  affected,  some  “  wish¬ 
ing  for  uttering  horrid  sounds  and  noises 
like  the  bleating  of  sheep,  sometimes  they 
were  thrown  from  their  seats  in  church, 
vails  w'ere  torn  oft'  their  heads,”  etc.  It 
apj>e.ars,  according  to  Wier,  the  authority 
from  whom  Dr.  Madden  derives  the  ac¬ 
count,  that  “  the  cause  of  this  tragedy 
was  imputed  to  one  of  the  sisters,  who 
had  formerly  been  in  love  with  a  young 
man,  and  on  account  of  affinity  between 
them  her  parents  had  refused  to  give  her 
in  m.aiTiage  to  him ;  and  the  devil,  taking 
the  form  of  tliis  young  man,  had  ap|>eared 
to  her  in  the  mid.st  of  her  most  passionate 
transports,  and  had  counseled  her  to  be¬ 
come  a  nun,  which  she  immediately  did. 
This  evil  spirit  spread  like  a  cont.agion 
amongst  several  other  sisters  of  the  con¬ 
vent.  In  1609  occurred  the  celebrated 
case  of  Madeleine  de  Mandol  and  Louis 
Gaufridi.  Two  inmates  of  St.  Ursula  at 
Aix  became  subject  to  the  usual  liysterical 
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convulsions.  Madeleine  de  Mondol  con- 1 
f(!«sed  to  beincf  “  iKWsessed  by  a  pre.at  | 
number  of  devils Louise  Capel  owned  i 
to  three  devils,  “  one  of  whom  called  him- 1 
self  Verreine.”  These  {nrls  attributed  ; 
their  possession  to  Gaufridi,  who  was  ar- 1 
rested,  tried,  and  burned  alive  upon  their  | 
evidence.  The  accusation,  with  its  fore-  j 
seen  consequences,  seems  to  have  driven  i 
( iaufridi  mad,  and  ho  confessed  to  “  all  | 
that  was  laid  to  his  charge,”  and  a  great  ] 
<lcal  more.  He  had  been  a  demon-wor- 1 
shiper,  he  said,  for  fourteen  years.  “  Ce  > 
demon  m’engage  A  rendre  amoureuses  de 
ina  personne  toutes  les  femmes  que  j’at-  i 
tendrois  dc  mon  souftic.  Plus  do  milles  ; 
femmes  ont  etc  empoisonnees  par  l’attr.ait  i 
irrdsistible  de  mon  souffle,  qui  lea  rendoit 
passionnees.”  The  burning  of  (iaufridi 
<lid  not  cure  the  nuns  of  their  epilepajr, 
and  a  second  sacrifice  was  offered  up  in 
the  person  of  a  poor  blind  girl,  who  M’as 
.accused  by  Louise  Capel. 

Cert.ain  of  the  lirigettines  of  Lille,  who 
had  been  present  at  the  exorcisms  ofl 
the  nuns  at  Aix,  seem  to  have  trims- 
mitted  the  disease  to  their  own  convent. 
Mario  de  Sains,  one  of  the  community 
who  had  been  eminent  for  her  irreproach¬ 
able  life,  was  charged  with  sorcery  on  this 
occasion.  She  was  imprisoned,  and  main¬ 
tained  for  a  year  th.at  she  was  innocent ; 
but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the 
charge  acting  in  the  same  dreadful  man¬ 
ner  upon  her  imagin.ation  as  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  done  on  that  of  Gaufridi,  she  re¬ 
nounced  her  protestations  of  innocence, 
:uid  charged  herself  with  unheard-of  ini- 
ijuities.  The  Archbishop  of  Malines,  who  j 
was  one  of  those  engaged  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  case,  declared  that  “since 
ho  h.a<l  been  in  the  world  he  h.ad  never 
heard  or  seen  any  thing  similar :  the  crimes 
and  aliominations  of  Marie  de  Sains  were 
beyond  all  conception.”  She  confessed  to 
“murders  without  number,  stranglings  of 
innocent  children,  ravaging  of  graves,  re¬ 
veling  in  orgies  of  super-human  turpi¬ 
tude,  sacrileges  unheard  of,  banqueting 
and  junketing  incessantly  with  demons  at 
their  sabbath.”  The  poor  girl  further¬ 
more,  M'hile  undergoing  the  ineffectual 
mummeries  of  the  exorcists,  “  improvised 
sennons  which  she  ascribed  to  Satan, 
raved  polemically  and  at  large  on  the 
A|K)calyp8e,  and  made  long  discourses  on 
Anti-Christ  and  the  Precursor,”  who  was 
the  son  of  Madeleine  de  Mandol  and  Gau¬ 


fridi.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  Marie  de  Sains  escaped  being 
burned  alive,  and  was  sentenced  only  to 
per|)etual  imprisonment,  with  compulsory 
religious  austerities. 

About  1628,  the  nuns  of  a  Benedictine 
convent  at  Madrid  became  subject  to  con¬ 
tagious  hysteria  ami  catalepsy,  which  they 
attributed,  as  usual,  to  demoniacal  posses¬ 
sion.  After  the  malady  had  prevailed  for 
three  years,  the  Int^uisition  .arrested  and 
imprisoned  the  spiritual  director.  Father 
Garcia,  the  superioress,  and  some  of  the 
nuns,  as  heretics,  for  pretending  to  a 
supernatural  illumination  or  cUiirvttyance 
during  their  attacks.  In  this  and  in  all 
other  well-authentic.ated  cases,  it  is  parti¬ 
cularly  worthy  of  remark  that  the  worst 
features  of  the  malady  were  dirited,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  subdued,  by  the  long  series 
of  exorcisms  to  which  the  patients  were 
subjected.  Those  who  have  witnessed 
the  eft'ects  of  a  few  “  magnetic  jiasses  ” 
upon  the  moral  and  physical  nature  of 
persons  of  weak  minds,  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  mysterious  looks,  tvords, 
and  gestures  of  the  exorcist  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  or  seventeenth  century  should 
have  “  electrobiologized  ”  the  poor  nuns 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  “  possessed” 
by  as  many  devils  as  they  knew  the  names 
of. 

Of  all  these  cases  of  monomanui  in  con¬ 
vents,  that  of  the  nuns  of  Loudun  is  the 
most  celebrated,  chicHy  on  account  of  the 
part  attributed  to  Richelieu  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  Urbain  Grandier.  The  Ursu- 
lines  of  Loudun  were  ladies  of  high  rank 
and  cultivation,  and  the  school  attached 
to  their  convent  was  attended  by  girls  of 
the  best  families  in  France.  The  nuns 
lirst  comjilained  of  midnight  visions,  in 
which  a  former  confessor,  who  had  been 
dead  some  time,  appearetl  to  them  in  an¬ 
ger,  and  inflicted  blows  “  without  motive 
or  mercy,”  and  on  one  occasion  used  vio¬ 
lence  of  another  kind.  While  thus  tor¬ 
mented,  the  women  frec|uently  rose  front 
their  beds  in  a  state  ot  somnambulism, 
(not  then  understood  as  such,)  and  wan¬ 
dered  about  the  dormitories  and  even  the 
roofs  of  the  convent.  We  may  say  once 
for  all,  that  a  very  distressing  perversion 
of  the  moral  sentiments  was  one  of  the 
most  constant  symptoms  of  this  terrific 
malady,  a  fact  illustrating  in  an  important 
manner  the  effects  of  conventual  seclu¬ 
sion  upon  the  imagination.  An  eye-wit- 
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ness,  Pere  Sunn,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
exorcising  the  nuns  of  Loudun,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  a  part  of  what  he  saw : 

“  I  saw  a  thing  which  surprised  me  greatlj, 
and  which  was  common  to  all  the  possessed  ;  it 
is  this,  that,  in  their  paroxysms,  when  tliey 
were  thrown  down  on  their  faces,  their  heads  : 
touched  their  heels,  and.  they  moved  thus,  as  if 
walking,  with  an  astonishing  swiftness  and  for 
a  great  length  of  time.  I  saw  one  who,  raising 
herself  up,  struck  the  chest  and  shoulders  with 
her  head,  but  with  such  quickness  and  violence  j 
that  no  one  in  the  world,  however  agile  the  j 
person  might  be,  could  do  any  thing  approach¬ 
ing  to  it  As  to  tlieir  cries,  it  was  what  might 
he  conceived  of  the  bellowing  of  the  condemned. 
There  was  nothing  in  it,  nor  in  any  tiling  else 
they  did,  which  was  human.” 

Another  of  the  many  cotetnporary 
waters  upon  this  mattcu*  says,  that  “  a 
day  did  not  pass  without  exorcisms  of  the  , 
sisters,  either  public  or  /irimir,  of  semrai 
hours'  duration;  and  it  is  imjxisflible  to 
relate  the  extravagant  scenes  which  took 
place  on  these  occasions.”  The  same  | 
writer,  in  the  following  passage,  without  I 
seeming  to  be  aware  of  it,  exactly  de¬ 
scribes  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  j 
of  catalepsy.  “  In  their  exiiaustion  they  | 
became  as  a  strip  of  lead,  cafiahlc  of  being  : 
bent  either  backwards  or  forwards  or  on  | 
one  side,  so  that  their  heads  could  be 
made  to  touch  the  ground  ;  and  they  re¬ 
mained  in  that  position  in  which  they 
were  placed  till  their  attitudes  were 
changed.”  Another  writer  tells  us  that 
these  jwor  young  women,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  exorcisms,  used  to  become  tranquil, 
and  endeavored  “  to  resume  their  habits 
of  labor,  and  the  demeanor  and  comport¬ 
ment  bolitting  young  women  of  their 
rank  and  profession.  Almost  always  the 
arrival  of  an  exorcist  sufficed  to  throw 
into  disorder  the  nervous  systems  of  the. 
unfortunates.”  The  sisters  seem  to  have 
been  very  exact  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  namc^  and  nimibcrs  of  the 
devils  with  which  they  were  possessed. 
The  abbess  believe<l  that  she  was  the 
abode  of  seven  devils ;  some  confessed  to 
more,  and  some  to  fewer  than  these.  As- 
raodcus.  Leviathan,  Is.aacharon,  Behemoth, 
and  Astaroth,  arc  the  sounding  titles  of 
some  of  the  demons  who  so  terribly  con¬ 
fused  these  poor  young  ladies.  When 
the  devils  were  commanded  by  the  exor¬ 
cists,  who  addressed  them  hi  Latin,  to 
speak,  they  answered  often,  to  the  sur- 

risc  of  the  priests,  in  the  same  language, 

ut  with  some  such  modifications  of  its 
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grammar  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  young  ladies  endeavoring  to  talk 
Latin  from  what  they  had  learned  of  it  at 
mass.  Thus  it  is  recorded  that  one  devil 
replied  to  the  question  Aiiern  adoraa  f 
with  the  answer  Jesus  Christus.  Tlie 
exorcist,  wishing  to  spare  tlio  fiend  the 
disgrace  of  being  ill-acquainted  with  the 
universal  language,  endeavored  upon  this 
to  put  him  right  by  modifying  tlie  ques¬ 
tion,  Quis  est  iste  quern  adoras  f  But  tlie 
stupid  devil,  being  only  just  sharp  enough 
to  see  that  here  a  different  case  was  re¬ 
quired,  answered  Jesu  (Jhrlste.  A  by¬ 
stander  had  the  levity  to  observe  th.at  the 
devil  did  not  seem  to  understand  con¬ 
cord  ;  but  Father  Barrc,  the  exorcist, 
maintained  tliat  the  fiend  had  said  or 
meant  Adoro  Jesu  Christe;  and  the 
spectators,  who  were  numerous,  were  too 
polite  to  disallow  the  explanation. 

The  descriptions  of  the  e.xorcisms  at 
Loudun  are  frightful  reading.  We  will 
not  give  the  worst,  Avhich  happily  is  only 
to  he  read  in  the  cotein[>orary  writers : 

“  The  superioress  an<l  two  other  nuns  wen* 
exercised  by  Tathcr  Surin,  before  (iaston,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  numerous  courtiers  and  secular  otti- 
cials,  civil  and  military  officers,  lawyers,  an<l 
doctors,  in  May,  1C35.  It  is  impossible,  with¬ 
out  indig;nation,  to  read  the  authentic  accounts 
that  are  given  of  this  revolting,  cruel,  and  in¬ 
decorous  exhibition.  .  .  .  The  sufferi'rs  whose 
intimiities  were  thus  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  a 
profane,  vulgar,  morbid  curiasity,  were  women 
devoted  to  religion,  of  virtuous  lives,  honorable 
families,  of  rchned  manners  and  feelings.  The 
exorci.sts  had  their  i^taue-et,  as  well  as  the  anitnal- 
magnetic-somnambulizers.  Gaston,  of  Orleans, 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  Court,  wanted  a 
novel  pastime,  and  it  was  procured  for  them  at 
I  Loudun.” 

[  During  these  exorcism.s,  the  Pere  Surin 
j  was  himself  subdued  by  this  imaginative 
yet  most  terrifically  real  malady,  and  he 
suffered  for  many  years  in  body  and 
soul  from  “the  attacks  of  the  demon 
Isaacharon.” 

After  some  years  of  these  terrible  di.s- 
plays,  “  the  King,  with  the  advice  of  his 
I  council,  thought  lit  to  withdraw  the  pen¬ 
sion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  exorcists, 
.  .  .  and  in  a  little  time  ”  (says  Pere 
Surin,  himself  the  principal  exorcist) 
'‘'‘these  sisters  obtained  tfutt  tehh-h  they 
hoped  for."  In  another  place,  Surin  li¬ 
mits  that  the  sisters  “  n'etaient  presque 
jamais  possedec  que  pendant  I’exorcisme.” 
Besides  Surin,  three  other  clerical  exor- 
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cistH,  witli  certain  medical  and  legal  fimo- 1 
tioiiarieH  engaged  in  the  proceedings,  were 
subdued  by  the  moral  contagion  of  tlie 
nuns  of  Loudun,  and  “  went  ma^l  of  de- ' 
monomania,”  Siirin’s  account  of  his  own 
experiences,  in  his  letter  to  Father  d’At- , 
tichi,  is  of  singular  interest : 

“  tiod  has  even  permitted,  I  think  in  punish¬ 
ment  of  my  sins,  a  thing  which  perhaps  has 
never  been  witnessed  in  the  Church — which  is, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  my  ministry,  tiie  devil 
passes  from  the  body  of  the  poKses.sed  person 
and  enters  into  mine;  when  bo  attacks  me, 
tlirows  mo  down,  agitates  and  tliwarts  me  visi¬ 
bly,  possessing  me  like  a  demoniac  during  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  I  can  not  explain  what  passes  in 
me  during  this  time,  nor  how  that  spirit  unites 
itself  to  mine,  still  acting  like  another  self,  as  if 
I  had  two  souls,  of  which  one  is  dei)rive<l  of 
lier  body  and  of  the  use  of  her  faculties,  and 
holds  herself  apart,  contemplating  the  actions 
of  the  soul  which  now  occupies  the  body.  The 
two  spirits  light  in  the  same  field,  which  is  the 
l»ody  ;  and  tlie  soul  is,  as  it  were,  divided.  On 
the  one  side  the  soul  is  subject  to  diabolical  in¬ 
fluences,  and  on  the  other  to  her  natund  inclina-  , 
tions,  or  those  which  God  gives.  At  the  same 
time  I  fee^a  great  peace,  under  the  will  of  God ; 
and  then,  without  knowing  how  it  comes,  I  feci  ^ 
an  extreme  rage  and  hatred  towards  him  ;  and 
this  produces,  in  such  a  way  as  to  K.stonish  be¬ 
holders,  a  violent  impetus  to  separate  myself 
from  him.  Then  all  at  once,  T  exjierience  great 
joy  and  comfort,  which  I  expre.ss  hy  cries  and 
wailings  like  those  of  demons.  I  feel  in  a  re¬ 
probate  state;  1  fear  it;  and  the  strange  .soul,  ! 
which  seems  to  mine,  is  pierced,  as  it  were,  ' 
with  sharp  goads  of  despair;  while  the  other 
soul,  in  perfect  trust,  laughs  at  such  sentiments, 
and  freely  curses  him  who  is  the  cause  of  them.  ; 
1  am  even  sensible  that  the  very  cries  which 
proct-cd  from  my  mouth  come  equally  from  Ijoth 
these  souls,  and  I  can  not  distingui.sh  if  they  i 
are  produced  by  joy,  or  by  the  extreme  frenxy 

that  fills  me . 1  never  find  prayer  more  , 

ea.sy  or  more  tran(|uil  than  during  these  troubles. 
While  my  body  is  rolling  on  the  ground,  and 
the  ministers  of  thq  Church  speak  to  me  us  to  j 
a  demon,  and  load  me  with  maledictions,  I  can  j 
not  express  to  you  what  joy  1  feel,  having  be¬ 
come  a  demon,  not  hy  rebellion  against  God, 
hilt  by  a  calamity  which  shows  me  in  a  lively 
manner  the  state  to  which  sin  has  reduced  me ;  i 
and  thus  taking  to  myself  all  the  curses  which 
are  heaiKjd  upon  me,  my  soul  becomes  more  j 
absorbed  in  her  notbingnc.ss.  ....  When  I 
the  demoniacs  sec  me  in  tliis  state,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  how  they  triumph,  and  how 
the  devils  defy  me,  saying :  ‘  Physician,  cure 
thyself.  Begone  I  Ascend  now  the  pulpit.  ; 
How  delightful  to  see  him  preach  now,  after  his  j 
rolling  upon  the  ground!’  ”  ; 

The  following  letter,  written  by  one  of 
the  sisters  of  the  Convent  of  Louviers  to 


her  confessor,  may  stand  as  a  companion 
piece  to  the  .above  : 

“  Darkened  hy  the  most  horrible  visions  of  hell, 
my  mind  permits  no  exercise  of  my  reasoning 
faculties — nothing  save  blasphemies  ;  and  ns  I 
would  not  willingly  conduct  myself  in  this  dev¬ 
ilish  manner  in  public,  I  endeavor,  without  suc¬ 
cess,  to  divert  my  thoughts  in  every  manner. 
Therefore  it  is  I  now  pour  forth  my  fury  to  you, 
and  try  to  brighten  my  darkness  by  tlie  flames 
of  my  despair.  But,  behold  1  my  troubles  in¬ 
crease.  In  place  of  order,  I  encounter  nothing 
hut  confusion.  I  perish  when  I  could  escape. 
It  appears  to  me  all  my  affairs  go  astray ;  never 
any  peace ;  all  is  disorder  and  rage.  Blasphemy 
is  my  nourishment,  and  my  existence  is  pre¬ 
served  by  the  contempt  and  annihilation  of  the 
Word.  I  despise  the  advantage  you  take  of 
what  I  say.  1  will  teach  you  that  it  is  not  what 
you  imagine.  ...  I  do  not  understand  what  I 
am  now  saying ;  in  my  mind  and  in  my  senses 
there  is  a  dreadful  combat,  and  my  heart  is  in¬ 
conceivably  hanlcned.  I  certainly  think  I  de¬ 
ceive  my.self  I  prefer  to  flatter  myself  with  a 
figurative  idea,  and  a  particular  conduct  on  the 
part  of  (>od,  rather  than  to  sec  myself  in  a  per¬ 
petual  fury,  hatred,  despair,  and  rage  against 
God  and  man.  1  jirefer  to  be  in  a  maddening 
state  of  delusion.  I  know  well  what  I  should 
do,  hnt  T  know  not  what  hinders  me  from  doing 
it  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  act  otherwise  than 
I  do.  If  a  creature  could  suffer  greater  fury, 
and  in  a  greater  degree,  I  would  suffer  it ;  but 
that  could  not  bo  without  its  own  destruction. 
I  know  not  why  I  speak  thus,  without  either  rea¬ 
son  or  connection ;  the  meaning  of  it  will  some 
day  be  revealed  to  yon.  I  must  seriously  and 
in  truth  confess  that  you  give  me  extreme  pain 
hy  the  prayiTs  which  you  offer  for  this  con- 
denincil  house ;  but  those  spetrial  prayers  which 
you  add  to  the  otiicrs  make  me  desfierate.  I 
can  not  submit  to  all  you  require.  Command, 
1  beseech  yon,  no  more,  if  you  would  not  end 
my  miserable  life  by  despair.  All  1  can  do  is 
to  unite  myself  to  the  hatred  of  all  tho  blasphe¬ 
mies  which  arc  committed,  which  Imve  been, 
and  which  ever  shall  bo  committed.  Do  not 
oblige  me  to  repeat  praise.s :  it  is  difficult  to 
praise  what  one  hates  alwvo  all  the  world.  I 
am  forced  here  to  compare  myself  to  mankind 
in  general.  You  understand  perfectly  what  I 
would  say.  ^Vho  can  be  more  full  of  hatred 
than  a  person  who  is  united  to  the  devil  ?  How 
1  rave  in  my  hatred !  IIow  I  honor  my  hatn-d, 
which  supports  me  agaiiust  an  Infinite  Power! 

. Love,  thou  that  wert  once  the  second 

principle  of  my  being,  and  my  delight  in  God, 
thou  art  now  tho  first  thing  to  bo  irreparably 
!  changed.  Woe  to  mo !” 

It  is  in  accordance  ■with  the  laws  of 
mental  disease  that  these  terrible  mani¬ 
festations  should  linppen,  as  they  usually 
seem  to  have  done,  in  those  convents  in 
which  the  strictest  observance  was  paid 
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to  the  “  mortification  of  the  flesli,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  monastic  ideas  of  that  duty.  The 
sisters  of  the  Convent  of  Louviora,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “aspired  to  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection,  which  they  sought  to 
attain  by  austerities  and  mortifications  of 
excessive  rigor,  passing  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  prayer,  fasting  with  such 
strictness  as  to  leave  themselves  attenu¬ 
ated  ;  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on 
themselves  of  extraordinary  severity  ;  and 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter  nights  leaving 
their  dormitory  to  lie  in  snow.”  Nature, 
HO  outnaged,  always  inflicts  a  fearful  pun¬ 
ishment  in  a  reaction  of  some  sort  or  other. 
We  should  hear  less  of  the  “  backslidings” 
of  the  saints,  even  in  our  own  day,  if  they 
h.ad  a  better  understanding  of  the  truth, 
that — 

“  Ri(rht  life  is  this :  exalted  aims, 

With  moderation  in  the  means.” 

Out  of  fifty  sisters  of  Louviers,  eighteen 
went  mad  with  their  austerities ;  and 
it  was  observed  that  “the  nuns  who  pre¬ 
viously  exhibited  most  veneration  for  holy 
things  and  religious  observances,  were 
those  who  held  them  in  greatest  horror 
fi-om  the  time  the  disorder  set  in.”  'fhe 
most  utter  moral  |>erversion  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  the  most  presumptuous  spiritual  as¬ 
pirations.  It  was  scarcely  surprising  that, 
in  an  unscientific  .age,  so  fearlul  a  pheno¬ 
menon  as  this  sudden  casting  down  of  the 
soul  from  its  high  places  into  unspeakable 
degradation,  should  have  been  universally 
attributed  to  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  devil  and  his  angels ;  nor  is  it  won¬ 
derful  that  the  theory  of  demoniacal  pos¬ 
session  sliould  have  been  irresistibly  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  actual  api>earance  of 
devils  to  the  imagination  of  women  full 
of  the  idea  that  their  calamities  had  such 
an  origin.  Next  to  the  image  of  the  devil, 
that  of  the  spiritual  director  of  the  con¬ 
vent  generally,  and  not  unnaturally, 
haunted  the  fancies  of  young  women  in  a 
state  of  seclusion  which  did  violence  to 
tlie  laws  of  nature.  Apparitions  of  the 
director  entering  the  dormitories  at  night 
and  endeavoring  to  draw  them  into  sin, 
were  not  uncommon,  and  usually  ended 
in  a  charge  of  sorcery  against  some  pious 
man,  w'ho  was  burned  alive  ufsin  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  insane  witnesses.  The  epidemic 
at  the  convent  of  Louviers,  for  example, 
ended  in  the  exhumation  of  the  body  of 
Father  Picard,  a  former  director,  in  order 
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that  it  might  be  burned ;  and  in  the  con¬ 
demnation  to  the  stake  of  another  ecclesias¬ 
tic  nsmed  Thomas  lloulle,  these  men  be¬ 
ing  convicted  of  sorcery  on  the  evidence 
of  a  naving  in-ad  woman,  Madeleine  Bavan, 
who  deposed  to  the  following  eftects  in 
reply  to  the  leading  questions  of  her  ex¬ 
aminers;  For  a  long  time  she  had  at¬ 
tended  the  infernal  s^b.ath8.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  she  had  been  married  to 
a  devil  named  Dagon,  of  a  distinguishe*! 
r.ank  in  hell.  F.ather  Picard  had  com|>osed 
a  great  number  of  charms,  and  she  had 
done  the  same.  At  his  instigation  slu- 
had  ende.avorcd  to  convert  the  superior¬ 
ess  of  the  convent  to  the  worship  of 
Satan,  and  hiid  deposited  certain  charms 
for  that  end  in  the  mfirra.ary.  The  devils 
often  appeared  to  her  in  the  form  of  c;»ts. 
and  Father  Picard  approached  her  crim¬ 
inally  at  the  devils’  sabbaths.  The  in¬ 
fants  of  several  witches  had  been  cut  to 
pieces  to  m.ake  charms,  and  Father  Pi¬ 
card  and  she  had  ])ut  the  children  to  death. 
On  a  holy  Thursday  she  had  eaten  jtart  of 
a  roa.st  child.  They  nailed  somp  of  the 
children  to  crosses,  and  drove  nails  into 
their  heads  in  the  form  of  a  crown.  On 
one  occasion,  when  m.any  blasphemies  ha<l 
been  pronounced  .at  the  infernal  sabb.ath, 
our  Lord  appeared  and  reduced  several 
of  the  sorcerers  to  dust  with  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  Thomas  Boulle  had  been  marked 
by  a  devil  in  her  presence  ;  and  when  Pi¬ 
card  officiated  at  the  devils’  s.abbath, 
Boulle  acted  .as  deacon.  Once  Picar<l 
touched  her  and  8.aid:  “You  will  see  what 
will  happen.”  She  felt  greatly  .agit.ateil, 
and  went  into  the  garden  for  air  ;  here  a 
horrible  cat,  jumping  on  her,  placed  its 
fore  feet  on  her  shoulders  .and  the  claws 
of  its  hind  feet  on  her  knees,  “with  the 
design,  as  she  supposed,  of  profaning  the 
sacrament,  which  she  had  just  received.” 
When  Picard  w.a8  dead  his  corpse  talked 
to  her  ;  and  a  large  black  beast,  which  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  from  a  cloud,  counseled  her 
to  put  herself  in  the  power  of  Thomas 
Boulle,  as  she  had  hitherto  been  in  th.at  of 
Picard.  This  evidence  of  Madeleine  Be- 
van,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
others  to  the  fact  that  Boidle  could  cure 
the  toothache,  and  w.as  in  the  habit  of 
reading  books  the  covers  of  which  were 
besmoke<l,  w.as  Ikeld  sufficient. 

The  examples  which  we  have  now  giv¬ 
en  of  contagious  mental  disease  from  reli¬ 
gious  causes,  in  Homan  Catholic  convent.s, 
represent  only  one  phase  of  a  malady 
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which  has  taken  innumerable  forms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  religious 
ideas  and  images  which  have  accompanied 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  evil  in  each 
case — namely,  the  fanatical  belief  of  some 
individual  in  the  existence  and  operation 
of  superhuman  influences,  capable  of  act-  j 
ing  in  and  uj>on  the  human  spirit  without 
its  cooperation — a  belief  which  is  itself  in¬ 
sanity,  and  which,  when  it  is  real  and  en¬ 
tire,  is  sure  to  produce  phenomena  which 
seem  to  prove  its  truth,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore  immediately  tend  to  propagate  the 
same  belief  in  others. 

I’ossession  by  devils,  Saint  Vitus’s  d.ancc 
as  it  appeared  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries,  the  conversion  of  men  | 
into  lotip  fjaroHs,  the  convulsions  of  the 
Jansenists,  the  Irvingite  g.abblc  in  the 
unknown  tongue,  modern  mesmerism,  and 
many  similar  jdienomena,  are  all  branches 
of  the  s;une  tree.  Of  all  these  forms  of 
spiritual  possession,  “  Lycanthropy  ”  is 
the  most  stnange.  llurton,  in  the  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  speaks  of  “  Lycanthropia, 
or  wolf-madness,  when  men  run  howling 
about  graves  and  fields  at  night,  and  will 
not  be  |>ersuadcd  but  that  they  are  wolves. 

.  .  lionatus  ab  Altomari  saith  that  he 

saw  two  of  them  in  his  time.  .  .  This  dis- 
e.ase,  perhaps,  gave  occasion  to  that  bold 
.a.ssertion  of  Piiny — ‘  Some  men  were 
turned  into  wolves  in  his  time,  and  from 
wolves  to  men  again  and  to  that  fable 
of  Pausanias,  of  a  man  who  was  ten  years 


a  wolf.  .  .  ‘  This  malady,’  saith  Avicen¬ 
na,  ‘  troubleth  men  most  in  February,  and 
is  nowadays  frequent  in  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.’  According  to  Heurnius,  they 
lie  hid,  most  part,  all  day,  and  go  abroad 
in  the  night,  barking,  howling,  at  graves 
and  deserts ;  they  have  usually  hollow 
eyes,  scabbed  legs,  very  dry  and  pale, 
saith  Altoinarus.”  At  different  |)eriods 
during  the  dark  ages,  lycanthropy  appears 
to  have  taken  an  epidemic  form  in  almost 
every  country  of  Europe.  Dr.  Madden 
gives  the  following  amusing  extract  from 
Camden  concerning  a  species  of  Lycan¬ 
thropy  which  appeared  in  the  county  of 
Leicester  in  1341. 

“Thi.s  wondrous  prodigie  following,  and  such 
as  in  our  age  had  not  been  heard  of  before,  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  county  of  IxMcester,  where  a  cer¬ 
tain  waifaring  man,  as  ho  travelled  in  the  king’s 
highway,  found  a  paire  of  gloves  fit,  as  ho 
thought,  for  his  own  tume,  which,  as  he  drewe 
them  upon  his  hands,  forthwith,  instead  of  a 
man’s  voice  anil  speech,  ho  kept  a  strange  and 
mcrvaillous  barking  like  unto  a  dogge:  and 
from  that  present,  the  elder  folke  and  full  grow- 
cn,  yea,  and  women  too  throughout  the  same 
county  barked  like  big  dogges,  but  the  children 
and  little  one  waughed  as  small  whelpes.  The 
plague  continued  with  some,  eighteen  days, 
with  others,  a  whole  moneth,  and  with  some  for 
two  yeares.  Yea,  this  foresaid  contagious  ma¬ 
lady  entered  also  into  the  neighboring  shires, 
and  forced  the  people  in  like  manor  to  barke.” 

Loup-gar<yus^  when  they  were  caught, 
were  usually  burned  alive. 


From  tlM  Dablln  rnirentiv  Miigaslnc. 
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I. 

I  NKVER  had  a  home  like  other  children 
when  I  was  a  child.  I  was  early  lefl  with¬ 
out  father  or  mother,  and  almost  without 
kith  or  kin.  I  was  left  poor,  too,  without 
enough,  baby  as  I  was,  even  to  keep  me 
from  being  a  burden  on  those  who  were 
forced  to  take  the  charge  of  mo.  I  was 
in  the  world  simply  and  solely  a  little,  de¬ 
solate,  useless  child. 


The  homo  such  as  it  was,  that  fell  to  my 
lot,  was  in  the  house  of  an  aunt  of  my 
father’s,  an  old  lady  who  took  me  to  live 
with  her  from  a  feeling  rather  of  duty 
than  of  love,  and  into  whose  formal  house¬ 
hold  my  childish  advent  made,  I  am  afraid, 
no  very  welcome  inroad.  Yet  my  aunt  was 
kind  to  me,  if  she  was  cold ;  and  I,  who 
had  never  known  a  more  genial  home, 
was  content  with  the  one  that  had  fallen 
to  ray  share.  We  led  a  peaceful,  quiet 
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life.  There  was  no  poetry  in  it,  but  wq 
did  without  that ;  there  was  little  beauty 
in  it,  too,  but  we  do  not  feel  the  want  of 
what  we  have  never  known.  I  was 
housed,  and  fed,  and  clad ;  and  if  the 
world  that  during  those  years  hedged  me 
in  was  a  very  narrow  one,  I  did  not  feel 
its  narrowness,  for  1  had  never  seen  what 
lay  l>eyond  its  limits. 

This  existence  endured  for  me  until  I 
was  eighteen  ;  then  my  grand-aunt  died. 
I  recollect  that  parting  vividly  still  as  the 
first  sorrow  and  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
hidden  things  outside  our  daily  life  that  I 
ha^l  ever  hjui. 

31y  aunt  had  lefl  me  all  she  was  f>os- 
sessed  of,  and  after  her  death  I  lived  alone 
for  a  few  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  I  was  surprised  one  day  by  a  letter 
from  my  godmother,  Mrs.  Erickson,  which 
:vsked  if  I  would  come  and  live  with  her. 
Mrs.  Erickson  had  been  a  cousin  of  my 
mother’s.  Long  ago,  when  I  had  been  a 
little  child,  she  had  shown  me  some  kind¬ 
nesses  that  I  had  not  forgotten.  Her 
pro^)Osal  was  pleasant  to  mo,  and  I  accept¬ 
ed  It.  I  set  my  house  in  order  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  tenant  for  it ;  then,  one  autumn 
day,  when  the  sun  shone  bright  on  harvest 
fields,  I  bade  farewell  to  the  village  where 
I  had  lived,  and  set  forth  ujHjn  my  jour¬ 
ney  to  my  new  home. 

That  journey’s  end  brought  me  to  a 
cpiaint  old  town,  dark  with  long  narrow 
streets,  whose  stones  time  had  impressed 
with  his  seal  of  solemn  coloring,  whose 
gloomy  dimness  only  here  and  there  stole 
into  sudden  light  at  some  unlooked-for 
opening,  where  the  sun  shone  upon  the 
grass  growing  around  the  pavement  of  an 
untrod  square  or  glinted  on  a  bend  of  the 
bright  silent  river,  or  lingered  lovingly 
ujmn  the  tall,  gray,  half-decaying  towers 
of  some  old  time-eaten  church.  I  saw  it 
linger  so  for  the  first  time  on  that  autumn 
evening,  and  the  light,  now  to  me  at  that 
time,  quickly  grew  familiar,  for  in  the  open¬ 
ing  i>efore  one  such  old  church  my  god¬ 
mother  had  her  house,  and  summer  and 
winter,  between  her  windows  and  the  rivu¬ 
let,  there  stood  an  eternal  screen  of  blacken¬ 
ing  stone — a  mouldering  pile,  all  rich  with 
antique  devices  u|>on  wall  and  capital  and 
archivault,  and  delicate  traoeried  windows, 
through  whose  narrow  lights  there  came 
to  us  all  that  we  ever  saw  of  the  gold  and 
crimson  of  the  western  sky. 

It  was  a  change  from  the  village  and 
the  house  that  1  had  left  1  There  all  bad 


been  flat,  clear,  open  as  the  sea ;  neither 
brick  nor  stone  obscured  our  view — 
neither  tfoe  nor  tower  darkened  us ;  un¬ 
dulating  fields  and  hedgerrows  there  shut 
out  no  prospect ;  all  was  bright  and  sunny 
there,  from  zenith  to  horizon.  This  now 
confinement,  at  its  first  sight,  was  strange 
and  iiainful  to  nte.  I  recollect  on  the 
night  1  came  that  1  stood  by  one  of  those 
west  windows  and  drew  my  traveling 
cloak  around  me  with  an  involuntary  shiver. 
The  sun  had  set,  and  the  sky  above  was 
gray,  and  the  black  decaying  walls,  in  that 
cold  twilight,  looked  strangely  sorrowful 
— stern,  too,  and  pitiless — a  black  cold 
shadow,  whose  beauty  I  could  not  see, 
and  whose  stdeinn  age — grim  mouldering 
memoriiU  of  the  vanished  centuries — only 
chilled  me. 

I  had  not  seen  my  godmother  for  eleven 
years.  When  we  last  met  she  wjis  an  ae^ 
live,  bright-looking  woman,  of  five-and- 
thirty.  When  she  greeted  me  at  her 
Threshold  now,  I  did  not  recognize  her : 
she  had  grown  faded,  and  pale,  and  old. 

“  I  was  stronger  and  younger  when  I 
saw  you  hist,  Uuth,”  she  said  gently, 
when  I  8jK)ke  of  the  change  in  her :  but 
there  was  a  real  and  anxious  look  in  her 
face  that  I  thought  must  be  set  there  by 
other  causes  than  advancing  years  or  fail¬ 
ing  strength. 

“  And  my  cousin,  Noel  ?” 

He  wjis  her  only  son — a  man  ten  years 
or  BO  older  than  I  was.  I  had  seen  him 
once — those  eleven  years  ago — and  had 
one  day  been  carried  in  his  strong  arms 
through  a  hazel  copse,  when  a  long  wan¬ 
dering  amidst  fallen  autumn  leaves  had 
wet  my  feet — a  small  kindness  that  I  had 
remembered  faithfully. 

She  answered,  “  You  will  scarcely  re¬ 
member  Noel and  I  presently  found 
that  she  said  right.  As  we  sat  together 
a  little  while  after,  talking  by  the  fire,  a 
man  entered  the  room,  and  coming  up  to 
me,  j)ut  out  his  hand  with  a  single  cold 
phrase  of  welcome.  I  looked  uj)  into  his 
face  as  I  answered  his  salute,  and  with 
that  look,  something  that  had  been  a  kind 
of  hope  in  mo,  sank  down  with  a  quick 
short  pang.  No — I  had  no  recognition 
for  this  Noel  Erickson.  That  cold  rej)el- 
lent  face  was  all  strange  to  me.  It  was  a 
small  thing  to  speak  of — a  slight  disaiv 
pointment — and  yet  out  of  ray  child’s 
prose  life,  it  was  something  to  lose  the 
sunshine  of  one  pleasant  memory. 

We  fell  calmly,  and  at  once,  into  a 
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quiet,  regular  life.  I  had  little  education 
and  few  tastes.  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  sjwnd  hours  every  day,  passively  laying 
stitch  to  stitch  uiM>n  some  long  monoton¬ 
ous  work.  I  set  a  square  yard  of  canvas 
now  in  a  frame,  and  with  my  pattern  and 
my  colored  wools,  I  quickly  set  to  work. 
The  thing,  when  finished,  I  said,  should 
be  a  cusliion  for  my  godmother.  At 
which  she  thanked  me,  and  took  up  some 
humbler  work  herself.  They  were  not 
rich,  and  she  had  other  sewing  to  do  than 
to  m.ake  cushions. 

We  ]).a8sed  our  days  alone,  for  Noel 
Erickson,  though  he  did  not  often  leave 
the  hou.se,  h.ad  his  own  work,  and  his  own 
room  to  work  in.  He  was  an  artist,  and 
he  labored  in  his  studio  early  and  late. 
W  hat  came  of  his  laboring  I  did  not  often 
see.  Sometimes  his  mother  took  me  to 
his  work-room,  and  made  me  look  at  some 
completed  drawing  —  during  these  first 
months  they  were  generally  slight  water- 
color  sketches — before  it  left  the  house  ; 
but  these  were  all  I  saw,  and  amongst 
them,  few  impressed  me  much.  I  used 
to  tell  ^Vlrs.  Erickson  (for  it  was  necessary 
when  I  looked  at  them  to  s.ay  something) 
that  I  was  no  judge  of  painting  ;  and  that 
was  true  ;  but  it  was  also  true  that  in  my 
heart  I  did  not  like  my  cousin  Noel’s  pic¬ 
tures.  Even  in  his  slightest  drawings 
there  was  at  all  times  something  feverish 
and  restless.  They  might  have  jK>wer  in 
them — I  did  not  know — but  they  had  no 
repose.  I  say  I  did  not  like  nor  under¬ 
stand  them  ;  neither  did  I  like  nor  under¬ 
stand  him.  He  was  a  slnadow  in  the 
liouse — an  unsociable,  care-worn,  silent 
man.  His  presence  made  gloom  in  place 
of  sunshine ;  his  a.spect  chilled  me  with 
winter’s  cold.  He  was  unhappy  himself, 
and  he  brought  discomfort  sis  his  com¬ 
panion.  I  wivs  afraid  of  him  a  little ;  I 
pitied  him  much  ;  I  liked  him  not  at  all. 
Yet  I  did  not  regret  my  coming  to  my 
odmother’s  house.  If  Noel  chilled  me, 
is  mother  did  not.  I  had  known  so 
little  affection  in  my  life  that  the  quiet 
love  she  presently  began  fb  bestow  on 
me,  stole  into  my  heart  like  very  sun¬ 
shine.  I  returned  her  what  she  gave  to 
me ;  and  in  spite  of  Noel  Erickson,  and 
the  gloominess  of  the  ancient  town,  my 
new  home  became  very  pleasant  to  me. 
She  8.aid  that  I  made  it  brighter  to  her 
too  ;  perhaps  I  did  :  I  can  still  remember 
the  sound  of  my  merry  laughter,  as 
through  the  months  of  that  first  winter  it 
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used  to  ring,  wakening  smiles  at  least  to 
Join  with  it,  through  the  low-roofed 
rooms  of  the  old  house. 


II. 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  early  spring. 
The  days  were  long,  and  the  birds  bad 
begun  to  build  their  nests  under  the  ga¬ 
bles  of  the  old  church.  There  were  blos¬ 
soms  too  upon  the  trees,  and  pale  spring 
flowers  in  the  old  garden  sheltered  by  the 
church  M'all.  I  sat  by  the  window  sew¬ 
ing  and  singing.  It  was  a  pleasant  sea¬ 
son  to  me — this  bright  spring  time.  I 
was  not  thoughtful  —  perhaps  I  under¬ 
stood  only  one  fraction  of  its  meaning 
and  its  loveliness ;  but  it  had  spoken  to 
me  all  my  life  of  youth  and  hope,  and  I 
was  young  and  hopeful.  The  sun  shone 
warm  upon  the  old  church  towers ;  far 
away  there  was  a  sound  of  Joy-bells ;  I 
stopped  my  singing  at  times  to  listen  to 
them — it  was  a  right  glad  sound  for  this 
spring  day. 

“  Ruth,  will  you  come  ?  it  is  ready,” 
Mrs.  Erickson  said. 

I  turned  quickly  from  the  outer  sun¬ 
shine  with  a  momentary  feeling  of  com¬ 
punction  :  something  was  happening  in 
the  house  to-day,  and  I  had  forgotten  it. 
My  godmother  thought  it  a  great  thing ; 
it  was  not  great  to  me,  it  was  only  this — 
that  Noel  had  completed  the  picture  that 
had  been  his  chief  winter’s  work,  and  it 
was  to  be  sent  to  London  to-day. 

I  had  never  seen  it  yet.  I  rose  at  Mrs. 
Erickson’s  invitation,  and  followed  her  uj) 
stairs.  She  was  excited  and  glad,  and 
her  pale  face  was  even  brightened  by  a 
flush  of  color.  I  was  not  glad,  nor  al¬ 
most  even  curious ;  an  entrance  into  my 
cousin’s  studio  had  lon^  ceased  to  bo 
looked  uppn  by  me  as  even  a  possible 
pleasure. 

He  was  in  the  room  when  we  came  in, 
but  not  at  his  ea.sel.  The  space  abuit 
that  was  vacant,  and  upon  it  stood  Ids 
framed  jdeture.  We  went  up  together 
and  stood  before  it. 

It  was  a  large  picture,  divided  into  two 
compartments,  both  representing  the  same 
scene — a  sea-shore,  girt  to  the  right  by  a 
line  of  rocks — but  in  one  the  water  was 
lying  calmly  under  an  azure  sky,  and  the 
spars  of  the  rocks  glittered  in  sunshine  ; 
iu  the  other  the  sea  was  lashed  into  high 
crests  of  foam,  and  one  red  cleft  in  the* 
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heavy  thuuder-clouda  illumined  the  whole 
canvas  with  a  lurid  light. 

I  looked  at  both  pictures,  but  I  turned 
from  the  second  quickly.  Tlie  warm,  soft 
sunshine,  the  calm,  blue  water  —  these 
things  I  liked  ;  that  picture  had  rest  and 
beauty  and  quiet  light  in  it ;  I  liked  it  as 
I  had’ liked  no  other  creation  I  had  ever 
seen  of  Noel’s.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
speak  what  I  felt :  I  exclaimed  heartily  : 

“  This  is  beautiful.” 

“  Which  is  beautiful,  Ruth  ?”  Noel  sud¬ 
denly  asked. 

I  looked  at  him  as  he  came  towards  ns ; 
there  was  a  slight  contemptuous  scorn  in 
his  face  that  for  a  moment  irritated  me. 

I  knew  the  answer  that  he  expected,  and 
I  gave  it  to  him  half  defiantly. 

“  The  first !” 

“  You  do  not  like  the  other,  then  f” 

“  I  am  no  judge  of  pictures.” 

“  Perhaps  not.  But  you  think — what 

There  w:is  an  ungentle  smile  upon  his  > 
lips ;  another  look  would  have  iriado  me  j 
humble,  but  that  angered  me.  I 

“  I  think,”  I  answered  quickly,  “  that  I 
pictures  were  meant  to  make  us  happy 
when  we  look  at  them  —  and  that  one  I 
does  not.” 

But  pictures  can  not  only  be  painted 
when  men  are  happy,  Ruth,”  my  godmo¬ 
ther  said  ;  “  and  il*  they  are  unhappy  their 
pictures  will  show  signs  of  their  sorrow.” 

“  Why  need  they  ?”  I  answered  boldly. 
“  If  they  feel  sorrow  can  they  not  learn 
to  repress  it  V  Can  they  not  struggle 
against,  instead  of  giving  way  to  it,  and 
brooding  over  it,  and  nursing  it  as  if  it 
was  some  precious  thing — .as  N  oel  does  ?” 

It  was  a  sudden  impulse  that  had  made  i 
me  speak.  The  thoughts  had  come  im- 1 
patiently  into  my  mind  many  a  time  be¬ 
fore,  but  never  Iwforc  had  I  given  utter¬ 
ance  to  them. ,  I  spoke  them  hotly  now, 
confident  in  my  wisdom  and  common- 
sense.  When  I  ceased,  my  cousin  met 
me  with  this  answer  : 

“  Who  told  you,  Ruth,”  ho  calmly  de¬ 
manded,  “  that  sorrow  was  not  a  precious 
thing  ?  How  do  you  know  how  much 
strength  lies  in  it — how  w'cak  many  a 
heart  and  hand  might  bo  if  it  was  cast 
away  ?  !My  cousin,  you  are  young,  and 
you  judge  all  people  by  yourself,  and 
would  have  all  the  world  such  as  you  are. 
Take  my  advice,  and  in  future  condemn 
only  what  you  understand,  lest  you 
chance  to  condemn  some  things  that  are 
’  immeasurably  above  you.” 


He  waited  for  no  answer  when  he  had 
spoken.  In  a  few  moments  after  he  w'hs 
ag^i  engaged  at  the  occupation  he  had 
left,  and  I  was  silently  on  my  way  down 
stairs. 

1  went  back  alone  to  the  room,  and  the 
seat  that  I  had  left.  ISIy  cheek  was  hot — 
but  I  took  up  my  sewing  again,  and 
worked.  It  was  drawing  towards  evening 
then :  I  w'orked  till  the  sun  set.  I  was 
still  alone,  and  only  when  twilight  began 
to  come  did  I  Lay  my  work  aside. 

It  was  very  quiet.  The  evening  bright¬ 
ness  was  stealing  softly  through  the  nar¬ 
row  lights  of  the  accustomed  windows, 
and  the  church  was  growing  dsirk  against 
the  sky.  I  began  to  think  how  it  stood 
there,  night  by  night,  strong,  like  an 
eternal  shadow.  Wiis  it  built  perhaps  in 
the  strength  of  son-ow  ? 

I  had  heard  mles  of  persecutions  suf¬ 
fered  in  this  city  long  ago.  With  a 
strange  interest  I  sat  and  pondered  upon 
the  men  who  might  have  reared  those 
blackened  stones — upon  the  hands  that 
might  have  cut  those  old  devices.  They 
were  all  solemn  and  stern — they  ware  not 
joyous.  There  was  no  luxury  in  them  of 
waving  leaves — there  were  no  birds  flut¬ 
tering  amidst  twisted  branches.  There 
was  neither  joy  nor  laughter  in  the 
sculptured  forms  that,  from  the  grisly 
heads  and  outstretched  gritfin  claws  down 
to  the  solemn  angels  leaning  towards  the 
doors,  stood  in  their  broken  might  and 
their  stern  silence. 

The  yellow  light  was  fading  back  be¬ 
hind  the  starry  trefoils  of  the  windows, 
and  God’s  stars  were  coming  out  in 
heaven.  But  these  were  familiar  myste¬ 
ries  ;  I  did  not  think  of  them  to-iiight. 
With  an  earnestness  I  scarcely  understood, 
I  sat  till  it  was  dark,  thinking  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  dead  hearts  of  them  who 
once,  with  living  hands  and  living  thoughts, 
cut  out  the  starry  traceries  upon  those 
windows 

III. 

* 

Noel’s  picture  went.  When  the  ex¬ 
citement  attendant  on  its  completion  and 
dispatch  were  over,  mv  godmother’s  brief 
look  of  gladness  vanislied.  After  a  week 
or  tw'o  she  began  to  get  more  than  ever 
pale  and  anxious. 

“  They  may  reject  it,  Ruth,”  she  said 
to  me  one  day.  “  They  reject  many 
pictures.” 
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I  had  not  known  that ;  to  me  till  now 
that  unknown  “  Academy  ”  whither  it 
wa.s  pone  had  been  a  boundless  repertory ; 
receiving  this  new  idea  I  drew  towards 
niy  go<lmother  with  a  strange  sympathy. 
Of  late  I  had  begun  dimly  to  guess  what 
Noel’s  success  or  Noel’s  failure  were  to 
her.  From  that  day  forward  we  looked 
and  waited  for  news  together.  It  was 
hard  for  her,  I  think,  but  in  her  anxiety 
she  had  no  other  companionship  than 
mine. 

After  three  weeks  the  decision  came.  It 
o.ame  in  a  letter  which  had  to  lie  with  us 
a  whole  afternoon  unopened,  for  when  it 
arrived  Noel  was  from  home.  It  was 
evening — almost  night — when  he  return¬ 
ed.  As  he  came  in,  he  took  it  from  his 
mother’s  hand,  and  carried  it,  standing 
with  his  back  to  us,  to  the  window  ;  else¬ 
where  in  the  room  there  was  no  light  to 
read  it.  There  he  opened  it,  and  having 
n*ad  it,  stood  utterly  silent. 

She  had  not  sat  down.  After  a  few 
moments  she  went  up  to  him  and  laid  her 
h.and  upon  his  arm.  He  turned  round  at 
the  touch  and  looked  at  her ;  they  each 
looked  at  the  other;  she  never  asked  to 
see  the  letter.  He  only  said : 

“  We  can  not  help  it,  mother.” 

Tiien  she  tried  to  .answer  him,  .and 
broke  dowoi.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kisse<l  her  again  and  ag.ain.  Hut  he  said 
no  more  to  her :  he  left  the  room  without 
another  word. 

She  had  sunk  down  into  a  seat  beside 
the  window ;  after  a  little  I  went  up  close 
to  her.  I  had  nothing  to  say,  but  I  knelt 
down  at  her  feet,  and  took  her  hand  and 
put  it  to  my  li(>s.  In  the  darkness  she 
cried  a  little ;  we  both  cried.  I  was 
sorry  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

For  many  days  after  this  night  through¬ 
out  the  house  there  was  undetincil  anxiety 
and  restlessness.  My  godmother  had 
been  deeply  grieveil,  but  Noel  w.os  un¬ 
happy  with  a  bitter  sorrow'  to  which  hers 
Imre  no  jiarallel.  He  never  spoke  of  his 
disappointment ;  it  wouhl  have  been 
better  if  he  had  ;  but  he  brooded  over  it 
until  he  wore  his  strength  away.  Slow'ly, 
but  surely,  he  became  bodily  ill ;  he  grew 
so  gaunt  and  thin,  th.at  w'ith  his  flushed 
hollow  cheek  and  burning  eyes,  he  used 
to  m.ake  my  heart  sad  to  see  him.  It 
was  in  vain  that  my  poor  godmother 
W'ould  urge  him  to  take  rest ;  I  do  not 
think  he  could  help  it — ho  could  not 
rest.  He  worked  imtil  he  could  work 


no  more.  One  night  when  Mrs.  Erickson 
and  I  were  sitting  alone  together,  in  the 
silence  there  came  a  sound  above  us — 
the  pow'erless  lall  of  something  on  the 
ground.  It  was  Noel  who  had  tinted  at 
his  work.  They  nused  him  op  and  con¬ 
veyed  him  to  his  bed ;  and  he  did  not  rise 
from  it. 

IV. 

I  DID  not  know  it  then,  but  I  have  learnt 
since,  that  there  are  strange  turning 
points  in  life.  We  do  not  walk  forever 
upon  one  straight  road  forward.  Some¬ 
times,  when  we  suspect  its  coming  least, 
our  even  course  is  cut  across  by  a  new 
)ath,  and  we  turn  sharp  aside,  to  the  right 
land  or  to  the  left,  into  light  or  darkness. 
When  it  was  past,  I  knew, that  Noel’s  ill¬ 
ness  had  opened  such  a  path  to  me. 

Sw’iftly,  at  once,  we  entered  into  the 
very  presence  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
Even  now,  as  I  look  back,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  remembrance  of  those  first 
days  when  Noel  was  struck  down  that  I 
still  shrink  from  and  shiver  at.  It  wa.s 
not  ordinary  pain — it  was  not  like  ordin¬ 
ary  fear ;  it  was  as  if  the  house  had  been 
swiftly  struck  with  darkness.  The  va¬ 
rious  incidents  and  interests  of  our  daily 
life  ceased  utterly  before  it.  Suddenly, 
imperiously,  in  one  single  day,  all  thoughts, 
and  hopes,  and  fears  seem^  set  for  me 
within  the  walls  of  that  room  I  never  en¬ 
tered,  and  u])on  the  aspect  of  that  face  that 
I  never  saw. 

For  nine  days  and  nights  he  was  “sick 
unto  death.”  Only  when  our  hope  had 
sunk  to  its  last  ebb,  and  our  fe.ar  had 
grown  to  be  as  a  great  shadow — “a  thick 
darkness  that  could  be  felt  ” — did  the  light 
at  last  come  back  to  us.  One  night  I  had 
been  wandering  about  the  house  the  whole 
night  through,  listening,  hourly,  to  catch 
the  first  sound  of  the  cry  that  should  tell 
me  that  the  end  had  come.  Hour  fol¬ 
lowed  hour  till  dawn,  and  it  was  not  ut¬ 
tered.  When  it  was  morning  I  went  to 
the  passage  beside  his  room.  The  door 
was  open.  As  I  stood,  I  saw  the  curtain¬ 
ed  bed  within  ;  I  saw  my  godmother,  too, 
sitting  by  its  side.  I  had  been  waiting, 
knowing  nothing,  all  the  night ;  I  could 
not  go  away.  I  stood  in  the  doorway  till 
she  raised  her  head  and  saw  me,  and  beck¬ 
oned  to  me  to  come. 

He  was  lying  sleeping.  Perhaps  it  was 
exhaustion,  and  not  repose ;  but  the 
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struggle.^  at  least,  had  ceased.  The  brow 
was  uuknit,  the  lips  were  still ;  if  it  was 
nothing  more,  the  thing  that  had  come 
M'as,  at  least,  peace.  But  it  wan  more.  I 
crept  away  again  noiselessljr  as  I  had  en¬ 
tered,  and  I  did  not  see  his  face  again ; 
bnt  during  that  restless  night  that  had 
departed,  the  crisis  had  come,  and  God 
had  spared  him.  I.ooking  back  now,  I 
can  still  feel  the  rolling  back  through  the 
succeeding  days  of  that  great  fear — the 
lifting  np,  one  by  one,  of  the  Iblds  of  that 
dark  curtain. 

When  I  next  saw  him  it  was  on  an 
early  summer  afternoon,  and  he  had  come, 
for  the  first  time,  into  our  common  sitting- 
room,  and  was  lying  near  that  west  win¬ 
dow  where  I  had  grown  accustomed  to  sit. 
I  had  not  spoken  one  word  to  him  since 
that  April  evening  when  he  had  fallen  ill. 

I  went  up  to  his  couch,  .and  put  out  my 
hand  to  him. 

“Cousin  Noel,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
here.” 

“  I  am  glad,  too,”  he  answered  cheer¬ 
fully.  “  I  thank  you,  lluth !” 

As  I  stood  by  him  he  looked  so  worn 
and  w.an,  so  changed  .and  helpless.  I  had 
meant  to  say  something  more  to  him,  and 
on  the  sudden  I  found  I  could  not. 
Something  rose  in  my  throat  and  choked 
ray  voice.  Strangely  affected,  I  went 
aw.ay  from  him,  and  8.at  down  alone.  I 
was  half  glad ;  I  w.as  half  crying.  I 
could  not  have  thought  once — even  a 
few  weeks  ago — that  any  word  or  look  of 
Noel  Erickson’s  could  ever  have  moved 
me  so. 

I  sat  all  through  that  afternoon  busily 
bending  over  my  work.  Noel  had  to  be 
kept  quiet,  and  neither  he  nor  my  godmo¬ 
ther  spoke  much.  Once  she  read  to  him 
for  a  little  while;  it  was  from  a  book 
whose  name  I  did  not  know,  which  spoke 
of  things  th.at  I  had  never  thought  of, 
and  pierced  into  phoces  where  I  could  not 
follow  ;  yet  its  fervor  and  its  passionate 
words  caught  ray  ear,  and  sometimes  my 
he.art,  strangely. 

When  the  sun  had  set,  she  ceased  to 
read,  and  we  were  all  idle.  I  remember 
it  was  a  breathless,  warni-hued  evening, 
and  the  church  windows  showed  crimson 
stars  of  light.  I  remember,  too,  that 
within  the  church,  for  a  long  time,  the 
organ  was  playing.  We  were  all  very 
quiet.  Noel  lay  looking  from  us  to  the 
o|)en  M'indow,  and  from  where  I  sat  I 
could  see  bis  face,  and  I  looked  on  that. 


I  looked  with  a  vague,  half-p.ained 
halfjoyous  wonder ;  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  I  was  only  learning  that  face  for  the 
first  time  to-night.  He'had  never  been 
beautiful  in  my  eyes  before.  To-night  I 
sat  and  traced  each  sharpened  feature 
and  each  clear-cut  line,  till  a  slow,  glad 
coqviction  came  upon  me  like  the  birth  of 
a  new  sense. 

lie  staid  with  us  until  it  was  almost 
dark,  when  at  la.st  he  rose  to  go,  le.aning 
on  his  mother’s  .arm.  He  c.alled  to  me  to 
bid  me  good  night.  I  went  to  him,  and 
offered  him  my  hand,  saying  something 
— I  forget  what — some  hope,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  not  tired  ;  to  which  he  m.ade 
me  no  repljr ;  but  a  moment  after  he  g.ave 
me  something  better  than  an  answer, 

“  Little  Ruth,”  he  said,  as  he  held  my 
h.and,  “  I  know  you  have  been  very  kind 
all  through  this  time  ;  God  bless  you  for 
your  goodness  to  my  mother.” 

I  was  left  alone  a  minute  afterwards, 
and  I  s.at  down  in  my  place  ag.ain,  and 
the  hands  I  pressed  against  iny  face  were 
wetted  by  two  great  tears. 

From  this  time  forward  I  saw  Noel 
Erickson  every  <lay ;  he  was  far  too  weak 
yet  to  go  into  his  studio,  or  even  to  be 
able  to  occupy  himself  for  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  e.aeh  d.ay.  Whilst  this 
forced  idleness  lasted,  therefore,  he  re¬ 
mained  with  us,  and  s.at  with  us  in  our 
common  sitting-room.  Once  such  long 
companionship  would  have  been  irksome 
to  me  ;  it  was  not  irksome  now.  It  was 
not  irksome^  do  I  say  ?  God  help  me ! 
D.ay  after  d.ay  I  was  learning  to  know  that 
to  be  in  Noel’s  presence,  to  hear  the  sound 
of  Noel’s  voice,  to  do  even  the  slightest 
things  th.at  a  child  might  h.ave  done  to 
serve  him,  were  becoming  the  very  breath 
of  my  life  to  me. 

There  was  one  service  that  he  needed, 
which  it  presently  became  my  right — 

I  eagerly  taken  possession  of — je.alously 
guarded — to  perform  for  him.  While  his 
sight  was  we.ak  my  godmother  used  to 
re.ad  to  him.  One  d.ay  she  went  for  a 
few  hours  from  home,  and  he  w.as  left  with 
me.  lie  was  reading  to  himself  when  she 
went  aw.ay,  but  after  a  time  the  leaves  of 
his  book  ce.a.sed  to  be  turned.  I  looked 
to  him,  and  found  him  leaning  back  with 
his  h.and  ti})on  his  eyes. 

Once,  even  though  I  had  been  afraid 
of  him,  I  would,  at  that  sight,  have  asked 
to  be  alloM’ed  to  read  to  him.  I  feared 
him  less  now ;  and  yet  I  could  not  go. 
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But  the  yearning  to  go  rose  in  me — my 
heart  be.at  fast — my  hand  shook  so  that 
I  could  not  work. 

lie  took  the  book  again,  and  again  his 
sight  failed  him.  This  time,  when  he 
ceased  to  read,  he  closed  the  volume, 
and  put  it  from  him.  Coward  as  I  was, 
I  rose  from  my  scat  then,  and  went  to  him 
— the  longing  that  was  in  me  grown 
stronger  at  last  than  the  fear  of  rejec¬ 
tion. 

“  Noel,  will  you  let  me  read  to  you?” 

I  asked,  fearing  to  be  denied  ;  I  expect¬ 
ed,  at  least,  hesitation  before  he  would 
.accept  me ;  instead  of  hesitation  or  denial 
tliere  cumc  only  this  simple  answer: 

“  Thank  you,  Ruth,”  and  he  gave  the 
book  into  my  hands. 

I  took  it,  and  I  read  to  him.  I  read  for 
an  hour,  sitting  near  him — low,  near  his 
feet — with  no  living  creature  between 
him  and  me. 

Reader,  I  was  happy ;  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  that  hour  made  me  bold.  When 
I  gave  him  back  the  book,  I  said  that  it 
made  me  glad  to  be  allowed  to  read  to 
him. 

Ho  looked  at  me  as  I  spoke. 

“  Does  it,  Ruth  ?” 

“  Noel,  I  have  never  been  able  to  do 
any  thing  for  you  before.’” 

“  I  did  not  know  that  you  cared  to  do 
.any  thing.” 

“  No :  but  I  do  care.” 

My  voice  was  very  low ;  had  I  been 
loss  near  to  him  I  do  not  think  he  would 
h,ave  heard  it.  As  it  was,  he  did  hear, 
for  he  .answered  me : 

“  You  may  be  my  reader  from  this  time, 
if  you  will,  Ruth.” 

“  May  I ;  oh !  I  shall  be  glad.” 

I  felt  the  color  Hush  into  my  face  with 
joy.  He  said  no  more ;  but  I  went  away 
to  my  place  contented.  I  took  possession 
of  my  office  from  that  hour. 

No  d.ay  passed  after  this  on  which  I 
did  not  read  to  him.  I  wakened  every 
morning  knowing  that  the  hours  had  at 
least  in  store  for  me  this  one  sure  joy.  I 
waited  patiently  through  all  the  interven¬ 
ing  time,  assured  that  this  one  hour  would 
come. 

I  rend  a  book  to  him  full  of  strange 
and  wonderful  things.  To  me,  at  least, 
it  seemed  all  wonderful,  for  I  was  a  very 
child  in  the  great  world  of  learning.  I 
had  grown  up  like  one  within  four  prison 
walls,  thinking  that  those  prison  walls 
were  the  earth’s  limits,  and  till  now  I 


never  knew  that  beyond  those  straitened 
boundaries,  and  free  to  the  whole  of  God’s 
creation,  lay  tre.asure  in  heaps  not  to  be 
counted,  of  glorious  and  unimagined 
things.  I  woke  to  this  new  knowledge 
now  as  one  arises  out  of  sleep.  I  read, 
and  new  thoughts  dawned  upon  me  with 
a  str.ange  delight,  .and  pain,  and  wonder. 
I  read  with  all  the  ignorance  of  a  child, 
and  all  its  faith  :  I  read  till  a  new  influence 
stole  upon  me  like  a  vail  of  light,  and  all 
the  world  seemed  dyed  of  a  new  color 
that  changed  its  gray  to  crimson,  and  its 
darkness  to  burnished  gold. 

I  read  to  Noel ;  but  I  was  his  reader, 
and  nothing  more.  He  used  to  thank  me 
at  the  close  of  each  day’s  service,  but  he 
never  spoke  about  the  book  we  read.  Of 
what  he  thought  of  it ;  of  whether  it 
stirred  him  as  it  stirred  me ;  of  whether 
bo  believed  it,  I  knew  nothing.  I  bore 
this  ignorance  at  first  passively  ;  presently 
I  bore  it,  growing  feverish  under  it ; 
finally,  I  rebelled  against  it.  He  might  be 
above  me  high  .as  the  sky  was  above  the 
earth,  yet  I  was  not  utterly  in.animate 
clay.  He  might  speak  one  word  to  me  ; 
I  w.as  not  wood,  that  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand. 

When  he  would  not  speak,  at  last  I 
spoke  to  him.  I  chose  a  moment  when, 
one  day,  I  had  been  reading  till  my  cheek 
Burned  with  an  excitement  that  took 
cowardice  away.  In  that  moment  I  raised 
my  head. 

“  Noel,”  I  cried,  “is  it  true?” 

My  question  startled  him ;  for  an  instant 
he  was  surprised  ;  then  : 

“  You  must  judge  for  yourself,  Ruth,” 
he  said. 

But  my  lips  once  unclosed  I  could  speak 
now. 

“  How  can  I  judge  for  myself  when  I 
know  nothing  ?  And  I  do  not  want  to 
judge,”  I  cried,  passionately;  “I  want  to 
believe.” 

“  You  have  what  you  want  there,”  he 
said ;  “  you  do  believe.” 

“  Yes,  I  believe  1  but  I  have  no  one  to 
tell  me  if  I  .am  right.  I  am  believing 
like  a  child,  not  knowing  truth  from  false¬ 
hood.” 

I  was  speaking  like  a  child  too,  p.assion- 
ately  and  petulantly ;  and  he  made  me  no 
reply.  In  the  silence  that  followed,  my 
momentarily  excited  courage  passed 
away.  I  had  spoken,  and  what  had  my 
speaking  gained  for  me?  Deeper  than 
I  before  the  color  flushed  to  my  cheeks,  in 
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humility  and  pidn  my  eyes  filled  with  hot  I 
tears. 

I  would  have  returned  to  the  book 
agmn,  but  the  words  swam  before  me ; 

1  could  not  go  on  until  my  tears  went 
back :  I  sat  looking  down  upon  the  page ; 
and  as  I  so  sat,  Noel’s  voice  came  again 
to  me. 

“  Kuth,”  he  said  gently,  “  what  do  you 
want  ?” 

But  my  words  were  gone  then  ;  I  could 
only  answer — 

“  Nothing  —  never  mind  —  nothing 
now,”  and  I  would  hurriedly  have  begun 
to  read,  but  as  I  commenced,  he  inter¬ 
rupted  me. 

“  Kuth,”  he  said  quickly,  “  I  am  often 
blind  and  selfish,  so  that  1  do  not  see 
things  that  1  ought  to  know.  But  I  am 
not  wedded  to  my  faults !  I  am  a 
taciturn,  morose,  unlovable  man ;  but  1 
do  not  waiit  to  be  feared  ;  I  do  not  want 
to  be  left  forever  to  my  own  thoughts. 
Kuth,  do  not  you  be  afraid  of  me.  Tell 
me  again,  what  you  were  going  to  say.” 

I  raised  my  head,  I  unclosed  my  lips ; 
quickened  by  those  words  I  could  speak 
again.  With  swift  impulsive  coiu-age  I 
began  :  I  told  him  of  my  ignorance.  I 
told  him  M’hat  I  wanted.  1  asked  him  to 
give  me  help. 

What  followed  was  an  hour  whose 
happiness  words  can  not  utter.  I  had  b^ 
come  his  pupil,  he  was  my  master.  He 
led  me  where  my  footsteps  could  follow  ; 
when  he  spoke  he  changed  my  darkness 
into  daylight,  and  my  twilight  into  sun¬ 
shine.  We  had  b^n  together  before, 
and  for  me  his  heart  and  soul  had  been 
like  a  sealed  book ;  the  change  was  now 
as  the  ancient  flowing  of  the  u’ater  when 
the  rod  struck  the  stony  rock. 

Once,  and  once  only,  there  came  a  pang 
of  pain  over  my  joy — but  alas  !  it  came  as 
a  flood  upon  its  close.  The  book  I  had 
been  reamng  lay  on  ray  knee  still;  the 
hour  that  was  past  had  been  as  if  that 
book  had  spoken  to  me  with  a  living  voice. 
When  it  was  nearly  ended,  in  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  my  heart  I  told  him  so. 

Alas  1  that  the  thought  came  to  me,  or 
that  I  uttered  it.  His  face  changed  as  I 
spoke  ;  with  a  sudden  flash  it  changed  to 
the  old  likeness  it  had  worn  before  his  ill¬ 
ness  ;  the  anxious  pain,  the  wearied  tur¬ 
moil,  all  came  back. 

“Ruth,”  he  said  hurriedly,  “I  am  not 
Hke  that  man.  If  I  could  barter  my  life 
I  would  sell  the  whole  of  it  to  be  as  tliat  I 


I  man  is  for  one  single  day.  You  do  not 
understand  me  ?  My  cousin,  this  is  the 
difference  between  us :  Im  is  clothed  with 
power  as  a  giant  is  ^ith  strength,  and — 
God  help  me  1”  he  suddenly  cried,  “  I 
have  the  arm  of  a  child.” 

My  heart  rose  up  in  arms. 

“  Noel,  it  is  not  true.” 

“  It  i»  true,  Kuth.  I  can  aspire,  and  I 
can  struggle,  but  I  can  not  conquer.  I 
shall  strive  to  my  life’s  end,  and,  bound 
as  I  am,  hours  will  come  again,  perhaj)8, 
as  they  have  come  already,  when  for  a 
moment  I  shall  have  strength  like  him  of 
old,  to  break  the  withes,  as  a  thread  of  tow 
is  broken  when  it  toucheth  the  fire; 
but  for  all  that,  the  struggle  only  will  bo 
mine,  and  not  the  victory.  My  little  cou¬ 
sin,  do  not  look  at  me  so  sorrowfully  :  even 
though  the  warfare  lasts  through  life,  life 
iLself  sometimes  is  not  very  long.” 

Was  it  true  ?  oh  !  was  it  true  ?  I 
stooped  my  head,  I  turned  my  face  from 
him,  and  wept  one  gush  of  passionate 
tears.  The  evening  had  drawn  on,  and 
he  could  not  see  me.  He  sat  looking  out 
upon  the  glowing  sky — and  he  neither 
knew  my  sorrow  nor  my  joy. 

V. 

Sometimes  in  our  lives  the  whole 
breadth  of  (iod’s  light  in  heaven  seems 
gathered  within  the  single  limits  of  one 
little  star,  and  as  we  gaze  on  that  we  see 
no  other  thing  in  heaven  or  on  earth 
beyond  it.  So  liad  I  gazed,  and  so  had  1 
grown  blind. 

The  summer  was  over.  Noel  had  re-  • 
gained  his  strength,  and  was  at  w'ork 
again.  Once  more  the  seat  was  vacant 
in  the  west  window,  and  we  two  women 
were  left  alone.  Then  I  awoke,  in  pain 
and  sorrow.  My  star  was  taken  from  my 
sight,  and,  in  the  light  of  common  day,  I 
saw  that  Mrs.  Erickson  was  dying. 

She  was  dying !  Human  help  could 
not  save  her.  The  day  I  knew  it  she  told 
me  all  that  she  herself  knew — that  it  was 
no  new  illness  that  was  afflicting  her,  but 
the  extension  of  a  disease  that  she  hud 
suffered  from  for  years,  knowing — my 
brave  godmother ! — through  the  whole  of 
it  that  it  must  end  by  killing  her. 

It  was  the  close  of  autumn  when  the 
days  grew  dark,  and  the  chill  evenings 
drew  in  early,  I  began  a  watch  that 
ceased  no  more  till  my  godmother  lay 
dead. 
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She  told  Noel  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter.  She  lingered  all  through  it.  On 
one  of  the  first  days  of  spring  the  long, 
racking,  bitter  pain  was  ended,  and  she 
died.  I  was  kneeling  crying  by  her  bed 
when  she  departed,  but  her  last  thoughts, 
her  last  words,  her  last  look,  were  none 
of  them  for  me.  Her  face  was  turned 
where  she  could  look  on  Noel,  and  to  the 
final  moment  before  death  her  eyes  clung 
to  his  face.  They  closed  at  last — and  then 
a  cry  rang  through  the  room : 

“  Mother !”  But  she  was  dead. 


There  was  spring  sunshine  in  the  rooms, 
and  spring  life  upon  the  earth ;  but  my 
heart  was  like  a  stone  in  its  cold  heaviness. 
Oh !  what  should  I  do ;  she  was  dead,  and 
I  must  go.  We  had  opened  the  windows, 
that  had  been  closed  until  her  funeral,  and 
I  wandered  alone  about  the  solitary  house. 

I  could  begin  no  work  ;  1  could  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  no  occupation ;  I  could  think  no 
thought  but  that  she  was  dead,  and  I  must 
go  away. 

I  could  not  speak  about  my  going  that 
day  when  they  laid  her  in  the  earth. 
Even  though  it  was  done  at  morning,  and 
the  empty  house  was  open  all  day  long,  I 
could  not  do  it.  I  stole  that  one  day  for 
my  respite.  In  the  evening  when  we  two 
met  together  for  a  little,  while  we  talked 
of  other  things,  he  was  very  kind  to  me. 
God  bless  him  !  He  never  bade  me  leave 
him. 

But  I  cotdd  not  sleep  all  night.  I 
watched  till  the  night  was  passed  away  ; 
and  when  the  morning  came  I  knew  the 
day  had  dawned  that  was  to  seal  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  my  exile. 

It  was  sealed  in  the  evening  when  the 
sun  had  set,  and  the  shadow  of  the  church 
was  lying  dark  upon  the  room.  I  waited 
until  then,  that  iu  the  gloom  he  might  not 
see  my  face. 

I  had  learnt  my  lesson  all  day'  long, 
that  when  the  time  came  I  might  speak 
it  without  trembling.  The  time  had  come, 
I  laced  my  fingers  close  together,  and  I 
spoke  it. 

“  Npel,  when  am  I  to  go  ?” 

He  was  startled.  The  twilight  was  not 
so  deep  but  I  could  see  that.  I  saw  bis 
sudden  glance  at  me — his  quick  surprise. 
I  had  no  answer  for  a  moment ;  and  then 
he  spoke,  but  not  gladly — oh !  God  be 
thanked,  not  gladly ! 

**  I  had  forgotten  that  you  had  to  go, 
Ruth.” 


“  Had  you  forgotten  ?”  I  spoke  sorrow¬ 
fully,  not  in  bitterness.  “  Yes,  that  was 
natural ;  you  had  other  things  to  think 
of.” 

He  rose  from  his  place  and  came  to 
where  I  set.  He  stood  near  to  me,  and 
leant  his  arm  upon  my  chair. 

“  Ruth,  where  are  you  going  ?” 

“  Where  ?”  I  raised  my  face  to  his  one 
moment.  “  To  the  place  I  came  from ;  to 
the  house  I  left.” 

“  How  soon  ?  Not  at  once  ? — not  this 
week  ?” 

“  It  does  not  matter,  this  week  or  next ; 

I  will  do  what  you  like.” 

“  Then  give  me  one  week  longer, 
Ruth.” 

“  Yes.” 

And  I  said  no  more;  we  were  both 
silent. 

But  when  some  moments  had  gone 

f)ast,  and  while  I  still  sat  in  my  dull  hope- 
ess  resignation,  suddenly  I  was  quickened 
by  his  touch.  It  lay  on  my  bent  head  ; 
for  the  first  time  I  had  ever  felt  it ;  I 
stooMd  beneath  the  pressure  of  his  hand. 

“  Ruth,”  he  said  sadly,  “  I  wish  I  could 
say  to  you  remain  with  me.  I  am  not 
happy  now ;  and  when  you  go  you  will 
take  the  last  ray  of  sunshine  with  you 
from  the  house.  It  has  been  a  lighter 
house  from  the  day  you  entered  it.  God 
bless  you,  little  Ruth !”  . 

His  hand  was  gone  from  me,  as  he  him¬ 
self  would  be  all  gone  within  one  little 
week.  If  ho  had  asked  me  I  would  have 
remained  with  him  to  be  a  servant  in  his 
house ;  and  I  did  not  stir  nor  speak.  For 
his  kindness  I  had  no  thanks ;  for  his  bless¬ 
ing  no  response;  but  all  my  heart  was 
fainting  in  me,  shrinking  into  death  before 
the  shadow  of  its  lowliness. 

I  went  away.  It  was  a  bright  spring 
day,  and  the  birds  were  building  their 
nests  under  the  shelter  of  the  old  church 
eaves.  I  had  been  very  quiet  all  the  week, 
going  about  slowly,  strangely,  like  one  in 
a  dream.  I  was  quite  still,  with  even  a 
kind  of  solemnity  in  my  quietude  ;  for  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  all  that  could  be  call¬ 
ed  life  in  my  existence  was  to  end  this 
day. 

lie  was  working  in  his  studio.  I  had 
not  told  him  the  hour  1  was  to  go,  but 
'  when  it  came  I  went  to  him.  Once  I  bad 
thought  that  I  wi  luld  ask  him  to  let  me 
sit  one  hour  beside  him  before  I  went.  I 
had  done  it  once  or  twice  before,  but  this 
day  1  could  not.  1  only  went  to  him 
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when  every  preparation  was  completed, 
and  my  corded  trunks  were  at  the  door. 

I  entered  the  room  then,  and  stood  be¬ 
fore  him. 

“I  am  going,  Noel.” 

He  started  up  at  the  sight  of  me,  and 
came  to  meet  me. 

“  You  did  not  tell  me  that  you  were  to 
go  80  soon,”  he  said.  “  Why  did  you  not 
come  before  ?” 

“  There  was  no  need  to  disturb  you.  It 
did  not  matter.” 

“It  would  not  have  disturbed  me, 
Kuth.” 

lie  tdok  my  two  hands  in  his ;  as  he 
held  them  he  looked  at  me. 

“  Kuth,  are  you  really  going  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  are  looking  pale  and  ill.  Ruth, 
you  are  not  glad  to  go.” 

“  N  oel,  I  am  not  strong.  Bid  me  good 
by.” 

“  Not  yet ;  not  here,  Ruth.” 

“  Yes,  here ;  I  saw  you  first  in  this 
house.  When  I  think  of  you  I  want  you 
to  belong  to  this  house  first  .and  l-ast.” 

He  was  standing  before  me.  We  both 
became  silent ;  what  more  was  there  to 
say  ?  Alas !  I  had  nothing  more.  But  I 
raised  my  face ;  I  looked  into  his  eyes.  I 
should  see  him  no  more — I  should  never 
see  him  more,  perhaps,  on  earth. 

Then  the  end  came. 

“  Let  me  go  now.” 

He  held  my  hands  still ;  and  holding 
them,  he  8to<med  and  kissed  me.  Once 
he  pniyed — God  bless  me !  liefore  he 
loosed  my  hands,  he  repeated  twice : 

“  Little  Ruth  !  little  Ruth  !” 

And  that  was  all.  No  tears  had  risen 
to  my  eyes ;  they  were  all  hot  and  dry : 
but  I  went  away  from  him,  and  closed  the 
door,  groping  my  steps  as  if  the  night  had 
fallen. 

VI. 

I  WAS  in  my  own  house,  .and  alone ;  soli¬ 
tary  from  day  to  day,  from  dawn  till 
night.  I  w.as  not  happy.  God  had  given 
me  my  lot,  and  I  struggled  hard  to  be 
conU*nted  with  it,  but  I  could  not  see  my 
way  in  it.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
If  I  had  had  one  single  creature  to  have 
lived  for,  I  could  have  been  resigned  to  it ; 
but  I  was  so  utterly  lonely. 

•  I  knew  that  in  some  w.ay  I  must  work; 
or  I  could  not  bear  it.  With  a  courage, 
therefore,  that  was  a  kind  of  despair,  I 


set  to  work.  Not  to  quiet  in-door  w'ork, 
reading,  studying,  educating  myself.  I 
could  not  do  these  things  at  first :  my  fee¬ 
ble  energy  needed  first  tcTbe  sustained  by 
something  stronger  than  my  own  fainting^ 
will.  I  knew  th.at :  and  so  I  bound  my¬ 
self  to  the  only  work  within  my  reach  that 
did  not  leave  my  own  will  free.  There 
were  helpless  j>eople  .and  ignorant  children 
in  our  vilkage :  I  gave  my  time  to  them. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  thank  me  for  it ; 
but  they  took  it,  and  presently  they  look¬ 
ed  upon  it  as  their  right.  I  served  them, 
and  they  counted  on  my  service ;  and  their 
deptmdence  became  my  wages. 

I  worked  all  through  the  summer  ;  oh! 
the  summer  that  had  been  so  bright  in  its 
last  shining  on  me,  and  was  so  bare  and 
desolate  now.  I  worked  all  through  the 
days,  and  in  the  long,  still  evenings  I  used 
to  sit  alone.  I  ust^d  to  sit  then,  and 
dream  and  yearn.  It  was  my  day’s  one- 
treasured  luxury — my  light  and  warmth 
— my  meat  and  drink  after  my  we.ary 
toil.  And  yet  even  th.at  bread  w.as  bit¬ 
terness,  that  w’ater  w.as  tears.  Daily  my 
yearnings  ended  in  one  hopeless  cry  :  Oh  ! 
if  I  could  but  hear  of  him  !  if  I  could  but 
hear  of  him !  If  I  could  but  have  hope 
given  me  to  see  him  once  again ! 

The  summer  passed  away.  V  hen  it 
w.as  gone,  I  was  pale  and  thin  ;  I  was 
worn  and  weary.  Perhaps  I  had  worked 
too  hard  :  I  do  not  know :  but  a  fainting 
feebleness  had  fallen  on  me,  and  1  began 
to  think  that  God  was  about  to  take  my 
life.  Then  my  passionate  desire  grew  to 
wild  feverishness  to  look  once  more  on 
Noel  Erickson’s  face.  The  longing  w.ast- 
ed  me  away :  I  could  not  rest  nor  sleep : 
morning  and  night  the  thought  w'as  with 
me  th<at  I  could  not  die  till  I  had  seen  his 
face  again. 

I  think  there  must  bo  a  time  in  very 
many  lives,  when  grief  or  misfortune  have 
seemed  to  reach  their  utmost  limits,  that 
suddenly,  without  a  note  of  w.arning,  or 
one  sign  to  tell  the  coming  change,  God 
stays  the  rushing  of  the  Marah  waters, 
and  for  darkness  there  comes  light,  and 
for  the  faithless  we.akness  of  the  fainting 
heart  comes  hope  new-boni,  and  strength 
fresh  out  from  heaven. 

It  was  an  autumn  morning ;  and  a  rest¬ 
less  night  h.ad  left  me  worn  and  ill.  I 
could  not  leave  the  house.  I  was  so  weary 
(I  h.ad  often  grown  forced  of  late  to  ch.ange 
day  into  night)  th.at  at  last  I  laid  me  down 
in  the  broad  noon  sunshine,  and  tried  to 
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sleep.  And  I  did  sleep  presently :  gently 
and  peacefully,  the  ciilmest  slumber  came 
to  me  that  I  had  known  for  weeks. 

1  do  not  know  how  long  it  lasted.  I 
dreamt  a  happy  dream  that  I  was  talking 
to  Noel,  st.anding  with  him  in  the  half 
gloom,  half  sunshine  of  the  old  familiar 
room.  I  wakened  at  the  gentle  sound  of 
something  stirring  near  me.  3Iy  dream 
was  over :  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  saw — 

There  was  some  one  at  my  side,  sitting 
beside  me,  leaning  towards  me.  I  looked 
upon  him ;  I  looked  into  his  face ;  1  ut¬ 
tered  his  name  I 

I  made  no  movement,  and  gave  no  cry ; 
I  did  not  ask  him  how'  ho  came  ;  I  .asked 
him  nothing.  Quite  hushed  and  calm,  I 
only  lay  with  my  eyes  u|K)n  his  face,  in 
the  deep  stillness  of  unutterable  joy. 

“  Uuth !”  he  called. 

Ilis  voice  brought  b.-vck  my  dream.  I 
had  thought  there  that  he  spoke  to  me  in 
that  same  tone.  A  smile  came  to  my  lips: 
it  was  to  me  as  if  all  p.ain,  and  sickness, 
and  sorrow  had  j)assed  aw.ay. 

“I  thought  I  w.a8  at  home:  I  was 
dre.aming  of  being  in  the  old  room  .again.” 
I  looked  up  into  his  face  as  he  8tooj>ed  over 
me.  “  Noel,  it  was  not  quite  a  dream.” 

“  Ruth,”  he  cried,  suddenly,  “  is  this 
all  my  welcome  ?” 


We  were  face  to  face,  his  eyes  looking 
into  mine,  mine  into  his  ;  till,  as  still  water 
trembles  and  is  stirred  before  the  wind, 
all  my  strange  stillne.«s  was  broken  before 
that  gsize.  No,  it  was  not  all !  for  he 
knew  my  secret :  he  had  read  my  heart : 
and  before  his  look,  and  before  the  close 
chasp  of  his  hand,  1  trembled,  and  I  broke 
down  like  a  child.  I  lifted  up  my  empty 
hands  to  him : 

“  I  have  been  so  desolate  !  oh  !  I  have 
been  so  desolate !”  I  cried  ;  and  I  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears. 

He  took  me,  and  he  laid  me  in  his  arms : 
my  helpless  passion  he  hushed  upon  his 
heart :  over  my  low,  wild  weeping  he 
spoke  these  words : 

“  Little  Ruth,”  ho  cried,  “  come  homo 
to  me  !  I  came  to  seek  you.  I  e.an  not 
rest  without  you.  My  little  Ruth,  my  lit¬ 
tle  Ruth,  come  back !” 

Tlie  year  was  wasted  ;  we  were  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  verge  of  winter;  but  in  that 
winter  there  dawned  for  me  a  new  glad 
spring.  He  took  me  home.  Once  more 
in  my  joy  I  saw  the  old  town’s  solemn 
streets,  and  the  shadow  of  the  ancient 
church:  once  more  I  stood  within  the 
old  familiar  house ;  and  I  was  Noel’s 
wife. 


From  the  British  Qosrterljr. 
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The  gentleman  whose  common-place 
name  appe.ars  on  the  title-page  of  this 
volume  as  that  of  its  editor,  is  not  a  com¬ 
mon-place  person.  Mr.  William  Smith 
has  written  poetry  which  has  deserved 
much  more  attention  from  the  public  than 
it  has  obtained.  He  has  also  been  a  large 
contributor,  and  for  many  ye.ar8  past,  to 
our  periodical  literature,  lilackwooit's 
Magazine^  and  the  (Quarterly,  have  been 
especially  enriched  by  his  pen.  Every 
thing  he  does  is  characterized  by  a  finish¬ 
ed  culture,  by  a  gentlemanly  propriety. 


•  Thorndale;  or,  the  Conflict  of  Opiniona,  By 
WiLUAM  Smith.  8vo.  Blackwood  and  iSoiis. 


and  by  that  lightness  and  freedom  of  touch 
withal  which  is  rarely  attained  except  as 
the  result  of  long  practice.  His  intelli¬ 
gence  and  his  tastes  dispose  him  to  philo¬ 
sophical  speculation,  and  through  life  his 
mind  has  been  much  occupied  with  the 
great  problems  of  our  time — especially 
with  those  which  relate  to  the  probable 
future  of  humanity,  both  in  this  world 
and  beyond  it.  The  “  William  Smith  ” 
who  writes  himself  “  editor  ”  of  the  work 
before  us,  is  of  course  its  author.  The 
form  W'hich  his  utterances  are  made  to 
take  is  the  following. 

Thorndale  is  a  consumptive  invalid, 
who,  with  a  single  servant,  makes  his  way 
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to  an  obscure  retreat  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Naples — there  to  meditate  and  die. 
He  beguiles  his  solitude  by  committing 
his  passing  thoughts  and  impressions  to 
writing,  and  by  recalling  the  persons  of 
his  friends,  and  his  conversation  with 
them  in  bygone  days.  The  first  and 
second  books  give  us  the  autobiography 
of  Thomdale.  In  the  third  boolc,  em¬ 
bracing  the  story  of  “Cyril  the  Modern 
Cistercian,”  the  author  detects  the  subtle 
influences  by  which  lioraanism  makes  the 
most  valu.able  of  her  “  jierverts.”  The 
fourth  book  brings  out  with  much  vigor 
some  of  the  forms  of  modem  skepticism 
both  in  philosophy  and  religion,  the  chief 
speaker  being  a  German  doctor,  named 
Seckendorf.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books 
set  forth  the  basis  of  social  progress,  and 
of  religious  certainty,  according  to  a  j>er- 
son  described  as  “  an  Eclectic  and  Utopian 
Philosopher  of  A.l).  1850.”  Such  are  the 
contents  of  the  Thomdale  Manuscript, 
carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Smith. 

There  is  no  doubt  advantage  in  assign¬ 
ing  speeches  after  this  manner  to  imagin¬ 
ary  persons.  But  it  also  has  its  disadvan¬ 
tages.  When  an  author  adopts  this 
method,  we  naturally  wish  to  know  where 
the  writer  himself  speaks,  and  where  the 
speaker  is  some  other  |H*rson.  When  this 
information  is  not  given,  we  feel  that 
there  is  a  want  of  franKness  and  confidence, 
as  between  author  and  '■  a«ler,  which  is 
not  pleasant.  Another  ii.«chief  incident 
to  this  method  is,  that  tho  case  may  often 
be  so  well  put  from  op|»OKite  ]>oints,  that 
the  reader  who  has  come  to  the  volume 
for  help,  may  onlv  find  himself  in  the  end 
more  than  ever  bewildered.  Mr.  Smith 
has  not  avoided  these  mischiefs.  Where 
he  himself  speaks,  and  whore  some  other 
man,  is  left  to  conjecture ;  and  the  result 
of  the  pro  and  con  ranning  through  the 
volume,  is  to  leave  you  too  much  amidst 
a  balance  of  difficulties. 

The  work,  however,  does  bring  out 
some  of  the  prominent  and  the  more  pro¬ 
found  thinkings  of  our  time,  and  shows 
the  “  conflict  ”  which  comes  from  those 
thinkings.  Much  of  the  real  spirit  of  the 
age  finds  its  expression  in  these  pages. 
How  multitudes  of  thoughtful  men  among 
us  are  looking  at  philosophy  and  theology 
is  here  stated  with  distinctness.  The 
great  value  of  the  work  is  not  in  its  con- 
ciu«ivenes«,  for  that  b  the  quality  it  w'ants, 
but  in  its  showing  the  ground  on  which 
conclusion  must  rest,  if  it  b  to  be  satis- 
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factor}'.  There  b  nothing  very  definite 
in  the  theological  position  of  any  of 
the  parties  here  introduced.  Thorn- 
dale  and  Clarence,  who  have  their  place 
near  the  true  line,  if  compared  with  the 
opposite  extremes  taken  by  Cyril  and 
Seckendorf,  dwell  to  the  last  amidst  very 
broad  generalities  in  regard  to  religious 
truth.  Clarence  expresses  himself,  in 
many  respects,  as  a  Christian  man,  but  he 
lacks  the  real  evangelical  clement.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  reader  may  find  much  in  this 
volume  w'hich  has  its  value,  as  giving  us 
the  reality  of  modern  thought,  and  much 
which,  after  its  kind,  is  very  true  and  very 
beautiful. 

Uncertain  and  often  contradictory,  as 
are  the  notes  struck  in  these  pages,  there 
b  one  maxim,  relative  to  social  progress, 
on  which  all  the  speakers,  and  the  editor 
himself,  are  agreed.  In  hb  introduction, 
Mr.  Smith  says : 

“One  general  observation  only  we  will  per¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  make.  There  is  much  talk 
here  of  a  future  Utopia.  But  the  reader  need 
not  be  alarmed.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  so  very  future,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  pos¬ 
terity  in  which  he  is  much  interested,  will  he 
at  all  affected  by  it  Meanwhile  there  is  one 
grand  conservative  maxim,  which  every  spokes¬ 
man  throughout  the  volume  would  subscribe  to 
— it  is  this,  that  the  measures  which  will  really 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  society,  arc  always 
identical  with  those  which  will  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  existing  generation.  From 
order,  order  proceeds;  from  prosperity,  pros¬ 
perity.  We  never  really  advance  the  future  by 
bringing  confusion  into  the  present ;  and  he  who 
talks  of  $acriju'ing  the  present  to  the  future, 
has  yet  to  learn  the  first  elements  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  The  best  government  for  your  own  gene¬ 
ration,  were  it  a  Turkish  depotism,  is  also  the 
government  which  will  best  promote  the  future 
welfare  of  your  country;  the  best  faith  for 
your  own  generation,  were  it  Catholicism,  as 
seen  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  will  be  the  faith  most 
conducible  to  the  progress  of  generations  yet 
to  come.  Each  age,  in  working  out  truth  and 
prosperity  for  itself,  is  working  for  posterity, 
and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  work 
for  posterity  at  all.” — Pp.  13,  14. 

Mr.  Smith  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
because  Catholicism  may  be  said  to 
have  been  good  for  England  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  it  must,  therefore,  be  good 
for  it  in  the  nineteenth — but  simply  that 
the  religion  of  that  age  furnished  the  na¬ 
tural  antecedent  to  the  religion  of  our 
own  age.  In  other  words,  that  the  social 
reformer  will  do  well  to  work,  not  from 
abstractions,  but  from  realities,  ever  aim- 
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inp  to  make  the  real  more  real  and  better 
— that  to  make  the  beat  of  what  ia,  will 
be  to  insure  the  best  that  shall  bo.  So 
there  is  a  kind  of  identitjr  between  the 

resent  of  the  earth  and  its  future,  and 

etween  time  and  eternity,  licing,  in  its 
largest  sense,  is  a  griytcth.  But  let  us  see 
how  our  recluse,  Thorndale,  meditates  on 
such  themes.  Here  is  an  extract  from  his 
fragments  on  the  sense  of  beauty  : 

“  In  truth,  the  earth  grows  more  beautiful, 
as  we  grow  better  and  wiser.  The  sentiment 
of  beauty  is  no  one  feeling  of  the  eye  or  of 
Uie  mind.  It  is  a  gathering  of  many  sensations, 
many  feelings,  many  thoughts — perhaps  taking 
its  point  of  departure  from  the  exquisite  plea¬ 
sure  of  color,  blended  with  variety  and  syniine- 
try  of  form  ;  for  forms,  like  sounds,  appear  to 
have  a  species  of  harmony,  appealing  at  once 
to  the  sense,  whether  we  regard  the  several 
parts  of  a  single  form,  or  the  approximation  of 
several  distinct  forms. 

“  I  am  never  more  convinced  of  the  progress 
of  mankind  than  when  I  think  of  the  sentiment 
developed  in  us  by  our  intercourse  with  nature, 
and  mark  how  it  augments  and  retines  with  our 
moral  culture,  and  also  (though  this  is  not  so 
generally  admitted)  with  our  scientific  know¬ 
ledge.  We  learn  from  age  to  age  to  $ee  the 
boauty  of  the  world ;  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  this  beautiful  creation  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  beauty  is  developing  itself  in  us. 

“  Only  reflect  what  regions  lovely  as  Para¬ 
dise  there  arc  over  all  Asia  and  Europe,  and  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  waiting  to  receive 
their  fitting  inhabitants — their  counterparts  in 
the  conscious  creature.  The  men  who  are  now 
living  there  do  not  see  the  Eden  that  surrounds 
them.  They  lack  the  moral  and  intellectual 
vision.  It  18  not  too  bold  a  thing  to  say  that, 
the  mind  of  man  once  cultivateil,  he  will  see 
around  him  the  Paradi.se  he  laments  that  he  has 
lost  For  one  *  Paradise  liOst,’  he  will  sing  of  a 
thousand  that  he  has  gaineil. 

“  The  savage  whose  eye  detects  the  minutest 
speck  upon  the  horizon,  is  blind  as  a  mole  to 
the  Elysium  that  surrounds  him.  Ay,  and  the 
poet  finds  a  paradise  wherever  there  is  a  single 
leaf  to  tremble  against  the  sky. 

“  Mark,  too,  how  the  sense  of  beauty  reacts 
upon  the  nature  of  the  man,  disposing  to  deeds 
of  gentleness  and  peace.  We  tread  more  softly 
as  the  scene  grows  more  beautiful. 

“  That  many  reflective  men  should  be  solicit¬ 
ous  to  abstract  a  cherished  sentiment  like  this 
of  Beauty  from  all  baser  admixtures  of  our  sen¬ 
sational  nature,  and  should  proclaim  it  to  be  a 
pure  intuition  of  the  soul,  seems  natural  and 
pretty — a  sort  of  poetizing  phikisophy,  but  not 
very  wise.  All  nature  is  one — one  Divine  Idea. 
Let  what  you  call  ba.ser  be  raised  in  our  estima¬ 
tion  when  we  find  it  a  part,  or  a  condition  of 
the  higher. 


“  Analysis  destroys  nothing  that  nature 
grows ;  it  only  gives  us  some  little  insight 
into  the  laws  of  growth.  Did  the  cell-theory 
reduce  all  vegetation  into  isolated  cells  ?  Did 
it  any  thing  else  than  add  new  wonder  to  the 
flower  and  the  tree  ?  Mental  analysis,  in  like 
manner,  merely  teaches  us  the  order  of  crea¬ 
tion.  And  whatever  is  added  to  the  human 
consciousness  is  just  as  new,  and  just  as  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  Go«l,  whether  we  can,  or  can 
not,  trace  the  prior  conditions  of  its  existence. 

“  Whether  it  is  the  metaphysician  with  his 
catalogue  of  Faculties,  or  the  phrenologist  with 
his  array  of  Organs,  I  have  learnt  to  distrust 
these  our  popular  distinctions — that  is,  as  scien¬ 
tific  distinctions.  In  popular  language,  wc 
must  always  speak  of  the  stem,  and  the  leaf, 
and  the  fruit  as  distinct  things,  and  yet  the 
same  few  principles  of  growth  may  apply  to  all. 
I  can  only  conceive  of  the  mind,  or  human  con- 
scioosness  as  one  great  and  amazing  growth  of 
all  hut  infinite  variety,  and  yet  essentially  one. 
Sensations  become  memories,  and  memories 
combine  (according  to  a  few  simple  laws)  to 
form  endless  varieties  of  consciousness.  God 
alone  can  know  into  what  grander  or  more  per¬ 
fect  forms  the  consciousness  of  man  shall  thus 
develop  itself.” — I’p.  34*36, 

See  a^ain  how  he  looks  at  the  snpjwsed 
antaj'omsm  between  poetry  and  science, 
and  at  the  relation  of  the  individual  man 
to  humanity,  to  the  past  every  where : 

“  Some  poets  in  their  verses,  have  lamented 
the  inroad  which  science  will  occasionally  make 
in  their  favorite  associations,  or  predilections. 
A  weak  lament.  Speaking  largely,  the  more 
we  know  of  nature,  the  more  bi>autiful  it  be¬ 
comes.  Who  has  not  felt  that  such  knowledge 
as  he  had  acquired  of  physiology  and  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy  (remote  enough  at  first  from  aes¬ 
thetics)  has  ended  by  throwing  a  fresh  grace 
over  every  limb,  a  fresh  charm  over  every 
movement  in  the  animal  creation  ?  As  to  the 
vegetable  world — as  to  our  trees — I  have  not 
skill  enough  in  language  to  describe  the  mys¬ 
tery  and  enchantment  which  modern  sciences 
— whether  of  light,  of  chemistry,  or  of  vital 
growth — have  filled  them  with  for  me.  Their 
leaves,  as  they  rustle,  seem  to  murmur  of  the 
half-told  secrets  of  all  creation. 

“  And  take  this  with  you :  as  science  ad¬ 
vances,  each  object,  without  losing  its  individu¬ 
ality,  speaks  more  and  more  of  the  whole  ;  and 
this — tiiat  each  living  thing  gets  some  beauty 
from  the  harmony  disclosed  in  its  own  struc¬ 
ture. 

“  I  ask  the  mountain.  Why  art  thou  sudden¬ 
ly  so  dark  ?  And  the  mountain  answers.  Ask 
the  pa.ssing  cloud  that  sha«lows  me.  Why,  D 
most  beautiful  ocean  I  art  thou  so  changeful  ? 
And  the  sea  answers.  Ask  the  sky  above,  that 
showers  down,  now  radiance,  now  this  gloom. 
Why,  0  thou  eternal  sky  1  dost  thou  wrap  thy- 
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self  in  clouds  ?  And  the  sky  answers,  Ask  the  1 
valleys  of  the  earth ;  they  breatlie  this  sadness 
up  to  me ;  it  is  not  mine. 

“  Nothing  stands  circumscribed  within  itself. 
There  is  no  self  that  is  not  half  another’s.  Or 
say  that  every  individuality  is  but  the  power  of 
the  whole  manifesting  itself  thus  and  thus. 

Amidst  all  this  beauty  I  catch  sight,  at  an 
angle  of  the  shore,  of  a  solitary  monk.  He 
surely  thinks  himself  alone.  He  is  separated 
from  the  world.  He  has  cast  it  all  aside  ;  even, 
pcrluips,  the  unoffending  beauty  of  this  scene. 
He  surely  is  alone.  Not  so.  That  corrupt  and 
boisterous  city  on  which  he  turns  his  back — 
which,  even  in  resolving  to  forget,  he  must  in¬ 
cessantly  remember — lo !  its  vanity  and  lies 
have  made  this  hermit  of  him.  This  tuvdusss  is 
not  his.  Nay,  even  the  dead  in  their  graves, 
and  bygone  ages,  and  past  ccnturie.s,  of  which 
he  knows  notliing,  have  helped  to  make  him 
the  strange  creature  that  he  wanders  there. 
The  wicked  world  has  given  him  half  his  piety, 
the  cloister  the  otlier  half. 

“  You  take  a  single  soul,  and  tax  it  with  its 
single  guilt  It  is  right  and  fit  to  do  so.  And 
yet  in  every  single  soul  it  is  the  whole  world 
you  judge. 

“  Yes !  it  is  right,  and  fit,  and  reasonable 
that  the  man,  whilst  living  with  his  kind, 
should  be  treated  as  the  sole  originator  of  all 
he  does  of  good  or  of  evil.  Cover  him  with 
honor  I  Stamp  him  with  infamy  !  Thus  only 
can  man  make  an  ordered  world  of  it  And 
are  not  this  reciprocated  honor  and  dispraise, 
given  and  received  by  all,  groat  part  of  human 
life  itself?  But  in  thy  hands,  O  Khadanian- 
thus,  judge  of  the  dead !  what  is  this  solitary 
soul  ?  It  is  but  as  a  drop  from  the  great  ocean 
of  life— clear,  or  foul,  as  winds  from  either  pole 
have  made  it  Ay,  and  the  very  under-soil  on 
which  it  lay,  on  which  it  was  tossed  to  and  fro, 
had  been  broken  up  by  forgotten  earthquakes 
and  extinct  volcanoes.  A  whole  eternity  had 
been  at  work  where  that  drop  of  discolor^  wa¬ 
ter  came  from.” — Pp.  40,  41. 

It  is  a  favorite  maxim  with  Tliorn<l.ale 
that  faith  in  God  brings  with  it,  as  its 
n.atural  corollary,  fiith  in  immortality. 
The  usual  arguments  on  this  subject  are, 
with  him,  more  plausible  and  pleasant 
than  sub.stantial.  But  he  .attaches  great 
weight  to  the  moral,  or  rather  the  Divine 
argumeut,  which  rests  on  the  fact,  that 
the  more  intelligent  and  pure  the  soul  of 
man  becomes,  the  more  does  it  desire  to 
know'  God  as  he  ought  to  be  know'n,  and 
to  be  assimilated  to  him  as  we  ought  to 
be  assimilated : 

“  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  desire 
that  justifies  tlie  hope  of  immortality.  The 
ability  to  apprehend  partly  the  divine  nature, 
and  the  desire  that  springs  up  in  the  thoughtful 
mind  for  the  divine  and  the  eternal  in  truth  and 


]  in  life,  form  together  a  strong  presumption  in 
favor  of  a  perpetuated  existence, 
j  “  I  do  not  find  that  desire  for  other  know- 
I  ledge  affords  such  a  presumption.  A  philoso- 
!  pher  who  should  claim  to  live  on  merely  to  en¬ 
large  his  chemical  science,  might  be  thought 
I  just  as  illogical  in  his  reasoning  as  the  more 
I  passionate  children  of  the  earth,  who  are  dcsir- 
!  ous  of  perpetuating  their  happiness,  or  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  second  ehaneo  for  it  ^Vhy  should  he 
I  know  more  ?  Is  he  to  know  all  ?  Is  he  to  live 
on  as  long  as  there  la  any  thing  to  be  learneci  ? 
And  live  where?  How  is  he  to  jiursue  the 
I  thread  of  this  inquiry  in  some  otlier  world  ? 

“  But  this  especial  aspiration  after  knowledge 
of  Qod  stands  on  a  quite  different  footing.  Other 
I  knowledge,  you  may  suppo.se,  may  increase  from 
!  age  to  age ;  if  we  have  it  not,  our  posterity  may ; 
j  but  here  is  a  want  felt  imperatively  by  each  re- 
>  Hective  soul,  and  which  never  will  be  gratified 
i  on  earth. 

I  .  “  If  I  were  therefore  a.sko<l  for  my  ground  of 
1  belief  in  the  second  great  doctrine  of  religion,  I 
I  should  8.av  it  was  involved  in  the  first ;  it  fol¬ 
lows,  I  think,  as  a  corollary  from  a  belief  in 
!  God. 

j  “  Nay,  even  the  terrible  anxiety  which  some¬ 
times  seizes  us  to  know  whetiier  a  God  exists 
I  or  not,  brings  with  it  a  sudden  and  imperious 
;  conviction  in  some  future  condition  of  our  being 
'  in  which  we  shall  know.  It  would  stand  alone 
I  in  nature  if  a  thinking  being  should  be  bom 
I  into  this  great  scheme  of  things,  where  all  is  tit 
1  and  harmonious,  with  one  burning  question  for- 
I  ever  in  his  heart,  which  was  nerer  to  be  solved, 
j  If  I  ever  touchtnl  for  a  moment  the  Imrders  of 
I  complete  skepticism,  I  felt  at  that  moment  the 
I  impossibility  that  I  could  altogether  die — that 
:  I  could  Itecome  extinct  with  this  unremoved 
ignorance  upon  my  soul.” — I’p.  60,  61. 

Those  p.^ssafves  m-ay  he  taken  as  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  relirrious  spirit  which  pervades 
the  meditations  of  Thorudale.  But  the 
jottings  in  Ids  manuscript  relate  to  the 
j  possible  future  of  humanity  in  this  world, 

!  .as  well  as  to  the  jmssible  state  of  departed 
spirits  in  the  next ;  .and  it  m.ay  be  w'ell  to 
look  to  the  substance  of  its  representa¬ 
tions  on  the  first  of  these  toj)ic8  before  w’e 
meddle  with  the  second. 

Of  Clarence,  the  speaker  who  takes  the 
brighter  view  of  the  destiny  of  our  race, 
Thorndale  thus  writes : 

“  Clarence’s  philosophy  is  full  of  faith,  full  of 
j  hope.  lYliere  I  have  ventured,  only  for  a  nio- 
'  ment,  to  place  my  foot — placing  it  tremulously 
I  and  soon  retracting  it,  he  takes  his  stand  boldly 
;  and  firmly.  Hw  has  an  unconquerable  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  progress  of  Humanity ;  he  will  not 
hesitate  cordially  to  adopt  the  last  truth  of  the 
reason,  because  this  seems  at  variance  with  the 
present  wants  of  a  progressive  society.  IV'hen 
an  antagonist  objects  to  some  of  his  religious 
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doctrines,  that  they  are  fit  only  ‘  for  the  climate  I 
of  Utopia,’  his  answer  is,  ‘  I  will  believe,  then,  | 
in  the  religion  of  Utopia ;  and  be  yon  assured 
of  this,  that  if  its  religion  is  true,  and  is  already 
hero  amongst  us,  what  you  call  Utopia  is  fol-  | 
lowing  on  behind.’  | 

“  Iliit  his  Utopian  views  are  as  safe,  and,  in  : 
the  only  rational  sense  of  that  term,  as  ‘  conser-  | 
vative  ’  as  they  are  hopeful.  For  he  constantly  | 
maintains  that  it  is  only  by  advancing  under 
our  jiresent  system  of  social  economy  that  we  1 
can  rise  into  a  higher.  It  is  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  higher  sy.stem,  from  causes  al¬ 
ready  in  operation,  that  he  delights  to  proclaim. 
No  sudden  transition  of  a  permanent  character 
seems  to  him  possible.  How  quietly  slavery  or  | 
serfdom  ^‘anished  out  of  Europe  !  Changes  as 
great  and  as  gnwlual  may  be  accomplishe<l  in 
the  future — n>ay  be  now  in  the  process  of  accom¬ 
plishment. 

“  At  Oxford,  if  I  remember  right,  he  was  not 
ouitc  so  patient  in  his  expectations :  he  hnnight 
tne  golden  vision  nearer  to  the  eye.  He  could 
then  with  marvelous  rapidity  throw  up  into  the 
air  the  light  towers  and  gilded  fanes  of  his 
Utopian  architecture.  At  a  later  period  he  was 
contented  that  the  slow  builder,  'I'ime,  should 
build  on  according  to  his  wonted  fashion.  Hut 
he  was  as  confident  as  ever  that  the  glorious 
structure  would  arise,  and  he  nssigne«l  to  it 
even  more  magnificent  proimrtions  than  before. 
What  the  arrangements  and  methixi  of  life 
would  be  in  that  Future  Society,  he  was  far  too 
wise  to  think  of  predicting.  A  great  prineifde 
would,  in  part,  work  out  its  own  details ;  in 
part,  those  details  would  be  detennine<l  by  cir- 
euiiistance,  varying  in  every  age  an<l  cotmtry. 
The  extcn<led  action  of  a  principle  well  known 
amongst  us — that  of  mutual  cooperation  detign- 
rdly  entered  into  for  mutual  good — was  all 
that  he  confidently  prophesied.” — I*p.  161, 162. 

Of  course  this  princijde  of  a  general  co¬ 
operation  in  order  to  the  general  good, 
was  open  to  many  and  strong  objections, 
and  Thorndale  did  not  fail  to  urge  those 
objections.  Hut  Clarence  had  his  manner 
of  meeting  them : 

“  I  am  not,”  he  would  say,  “  contemplating  a 
society  of  learned  Jesuits  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  people  of  Paraguay  Indians  on  the  other — 
such  a  society  is  a  type  of  weakness  and  imbe¬ 
cility,  not  of  strength — but  a  society  where  the 
rule  which  governs  all  is  made  by  all,  under- 
stooil  and  voluntarily  obeyed  by  all.  An  intel¬ 
ligent  obedience  to  such  a  rule  I  do  most  un¬ 
hesitatingly  aver  to  l)e  the  most  desirable  ele¬ 
ment  in  each  man’s  character  and  happiness 
that  you  could  name.  It  implies  no  undue 
submission,  (as  you  object,)  no  absorption  of  a 
man’s  individuality — any  more  than  citizenship 
or  i)atriotism.  A  rule  which  our  own  reason 
approves  of  is  not  a  restraint ;  it  is  a  chosen 
course  of  action ;  as  freely  chosen  as  any  course 
of  social  action  can  be.  But  where  I  strike,  as 


with  a  sledge-hammer  upon  this  objection,  is 
here  :  The  development  of  the  individual,  you 
say,  is  to  suffer,  is  to  be  repressed.  Now,  I 
maintain  that  it  is  precisely  the  development  of 
a  noble  individuality  which  will  lead  to  this 
more  social  society.  And,  again,  it  is  precisely 
this  society  that  must  develop  the  highest  indi¬ 
viduality. 

“  Who  feels  so  intensely  his  own  personality, 
who  has  so  large  and  grand  an  individuality,  as 
the  patriot  whose  whole  soul  is  given  to  his 
country  ?  But  to  descend  to  common-place  men 
and  times,  let  any  man  but  join  a  club,  or  any 
asH(^ciation  for  a  common  purpose,  and  he  feels 
his  self-importance  augmented  directly.  How 
can  it  bo  otherwise  ?  Our  life  and  our  person¬ 
ality  are  coextensive.  We  live  only  as  persons. 
If  I  am  a  citizen  of  Athens,  all  Athens,  so  far 
as  I  can  embrace  it,  bas  gone  to  swell  my  per¬ 
sonal  or  individual  existence.  There  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  antagonism  between  the  Individual  and 
Society,  none  of  this  kind,  that  there  can  be  a 
great  society  and  little  minds ;  for  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  relationships  of  the  individual  to 
others,  or  to  the  whole  society  are  augmented, 
in  precisidy  the  same  proportion  is  the  indivi¬ 
dual  being  of  each  man  augmented. 

I  see  you  acquiesce  in  this  as  a  general 
principle,  and  you  are  preparing  some  some  yet 
and  but.  Stop  them  fur  a  moment,  and  let  me 
say  a  word  on  th.at  other  popular  objection,  that 
if  wo  had  not  the  present  inequalities  of  for¬ 
tune,  the  same  trials,  the  same  dependence 
upon  each  other’s  voluntary  aid,  there  would 
nut  be  the  requisite  means  for  cultivating  the 
affections ;  our  friendships  would  grow  cold ; 
and  even  the  opinion  of  others  would  have  little 
effect  upon  us,  since  we  should  no  longer  have 
to  solicit  favors  of  each  other. 

“  We  meet  w  ith  this  style  of  objection  from 
men  who  claim  to  be  eminently  practical ;  and 
just  note  how  eminently  theoretical  or  hypo¬ 
thetical  it  is.  Look  at  our  existing  society. 

“  The  services  which  cement  friendship  are 
reciprocal  servicc.s.  A  feeling  of  dei>endence  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  friendship. 

“  And  again,  w  here  do  we  see  the  desire  of 
esteem  in  the  opinion  of  others  acting  most 
powerfully  ?  Precisely  where  it  seems  to  have 
little  to  be.stow,  except  this  very  esteem.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  thousand  subtle  and  indefinable 
services  that  men  who  live  together  must  always 
reciprocating  that  constitutes  the  great  value 
to  us  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  society  in  which 
we  move.  What  docs  ah  Engli.sh  gentleman 
suffer  in  his  subsLintial  or  material  comfort 
from  l>eing  black-balled  at  a  club,  or  excluded 
from  any  [tarticular  circle  of  society  ?  And 
yet  the  power  of  public  opinion  to  punish  could 
hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by  just  such  a 
case.  To  the  cultivated  mind  the  esteem  of 
mankind  becomes  valued  for  itself.  Nay,  we 
need  not  go  to  very  cultivated  minds.  The 
common  soldier  knows  no  greater  pleasure  in 
life  than  to  be  praised  for  his  courage  by  his 
fellow-soldiers.  The  praise  adds  nothing  to  his 
rations. 
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I  can  not  suppose  that  any  one  contemplates 
a  state  of  society  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
such  thing  as  property,  and  no  such  thing  as 
mutual  gi&  and  services.  But  the  gifts  which 
pass  between  wealth  and  poverty  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  cease,  and  they  would  cease  without  any 
detriment  to  our  social  affections.  What  is  more 
notorious  than  that  wherever  a  pecuniary  inter¬ 
est  appears  upon  the  scene,  fnendship  retires? 
Whether  you  take  money  fix)m  me,  or  whether 
you  give  it,  the  transaction  is  alike  fatal  to  our 
old  bond  of  amity.” — Pp.  163,  156. 

Clarence’s  maxim  is,  that  it  is  from  the 
disparities  of  fortune — dej>endence  on 
others — want,  that  the  great  mass  of  fend 
and  crime  has  its  origin.  Get  rid  of  these 
evils,  and  the  root  of  nearly  all  evil  will 
be  destrojred.  But  Seckendorf,  the  man 
representing  the  spirit  of  denial  in  our 
time,  makes  sad  havoc  of  these  theories. 
Here  are  his  words: 

“  There  are  persons,  my  dear  Clarence,  who 
find  it  a  very  interesting  occupation  to  plan 
imaginary  communities,  and  shape  for  all  others 
some  precise  methodical  existence  which  it 
pleases  them  to  approve.  Harmless  occu{>ation, 
since,  thank  heaven  I  they  shape  nothing  but 
their  own  nonsense.  It  is  a  very  poor  fra^ent 
of  human  life  that  any  one  mind  can  embrace, 
and  mould,  and  organue.  The  real  organization 
of  society  is  accomplished  for  us,  much  as  the 
seasons  and  the  climate  tliat  we  live  in  hare 
Area  organized.  The  infinite  variety  of  nature 
laughs  to  scorn  your  little  gardeu-j}lote.  You 
may  hedge  and  ditch  as  you  will,  you  will  not 
turn  into  little  garden-plots  all  our  great  world 
of  wastes  and  forests,  and  redundant  vegetation. 
For  me,  I  would  rather  be  a  wild  dog  in  a 
forest,  with  the  chance  of  being  devoured  by 
the  firet  bigger  dog  I  met  with,  than  I  would 
live  shut  up  in  one  of  these  mc^el  moral  com¬ 
munities.  I  become  a  rebel  to  all  morality 
when  I  am  so  bemoralize<L  All  very  well  if  we 
were  a  parcel  of  polyps,  and  had  one  stomach  in 
common,  and  your  only  task  was  to  drench  this 
well  with  black  broth.  But  we  happen  not  to 
have  one  stomach  in  common,  much  less  one 
mind. 

“  CLAKENCE. 

“  But  I  am  no  Communist. 

“ SKCKEXDORF. 

“  You  are  for  new  organization  of  some  kind 
— ^you  are  for  binding  us  closer  than  before — 
forging  new  chains  for  the  coupling  of  us  to¬ 
gether.  I  wish  that  some  of  you  schemers  of 
new  societies  could  be  caught  in  your  own  trap 
— caught  and  penned  in  your  own  Dutch  Ely¬ 
sium.  These  ardent  schemers  contend  and 
fight  for  their  idea,  their  scheme ;  and  the  fight¬ 
ing  for  it  is  pleasant  enough  :  they  are  the  last 
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men  who  could  live  in  their  owm  Utopia.  They 
remind  me,  in  this  respect,  of  the  battle-loving 
crusaders  of  olden  times.  These  steel-clad  war¬ 
riors,  armed  to  the  teeth,  went  forth  to  fight  for 
the  Madonna — went  forth,  mind  you,  to  fight 
— meanwhile  the  Paradise  they  were  to  win  by 
their  swords  was  of  the  most  peaceable  descrip¬ 
tion.  These  valiant  pikemen  never  once  asked 
Uiemselves  whether  indeed  they  greatly  desired 
to  sit  down  quiet  and  docile,  like  good  children, 
in  the  presence  of  that  sweet  Mater  iJoloroea, 
whose  picture  they  constantly  saw  in  their 
churches.  What  they  were  to  do — these  steel- 
clad  pikemen — amongst  the  doves  and  the  cher¬ 
ubs — never  crossed  their  thoughts.  Simply 
tliey  loved  fighting,  and  here  was  the  Madonna 
to  fight  for.  Battle!  and  the  battle  itself  a 
work  of  piety  I  what  could  the  heart  of  man  de¬ 
sire  more?  Our  own  enthusiastic  champions 
of  some  millennium  of  perpetual  peace  and  so¬ 
cial  industry  arc  much  of  the  same  tem|>er. 
Here  is  something  to  contend  for — here  is  tlicir 
Madonna — and  they  contend  zealously  enough. 
But  how  would  they  look  if  they  were  really 
transported  to  their  industrial  paradise,  where 
work  and  playtimes  should  be  meted  out  t 
them  with  due  regularity,  and  their  docile  la 
bors  be  rewarded  (let  us  be  libejvl  in  our  con¬ 
jectures)  with  unlimited  supply  of  plain  clothes 
and  plain  diet  ?  I  think  they  w’ould  be  curi¬ 
ously  disappointed  at  the  aspect  of  their  sad 
Madonna.  Was  this  the  lady  that  had  so  often 
inspired  their  intellectual  combats  ? 

“  ‘  Idea  of  the  good  of  the  whole  !'  All  this, 
my  dear  young  friend,  is  but  the  old  pastoral 
fable  tricked  out  in  philosophic  phrase.  It  is 
some  foolish  Arcadia  you  promise  us,  and  you 
think  to  justify  the  prediction  by  placing  it  a 
great  way  off.  Why  not  promise  it  to-morrow, 
or  tlie  next  age,  as  well  as  some  centuries 
hence?” — Pp.  264-266. 

Clarence  rejoins  that  education  in  its 
largest  sense  is  slow,  especially  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  race,  and  he  can  wait. 
Seckendorf  replies,  we  know  what  educa¬ 
tion  docs  where  it  exists,  and  we  thus 
have  the  means  of  judging  as  to  what  it 
would  do  if  it  were  general.  Xow  its 
effects,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  is 
not  BO  much  to  make  man  see  alike,  as  to 
make  them  see  differently. 

“  What,  according  to  your  own  account,  docs 
this  much-talked  ‘education  of  the  people  ’  con¬ 
sist  in  ?  what  is  the  simple  fact  ?  Certain  books 
now  read  by  the  leisure  class  will  be  read  by  a 
class  who  have  less  leisure,  read  at  least  not 
more  attentively  than  they  are  at  present. 
Meanwhile  choose  me  any  half-dozen  of  the 
best  books  whose  circulation  is  to  be  extendeii 
by  the  increased  activity  of  the  Printing  Press 
— you  will  not  find  that  any  two  of  them  are  in 
perfect  harmony  or  agreement — you  will  have 
(taking  them  together)  a  perfect  Babel  of  con- 
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Dieting  doctrines,  tastes,  sentiments,  opinion&v 
What  new  or  surprising  unanimity  of  action 
will  you  get  out  of  this  V  I.ay  hold  of  the  first 
handful  of  books  that  may  be  now  standing  on 
your  library  table,  and  proceed  to  consult  them 
as  your  oracle— what  a  din  of  yes !  and  no ! 
will  assail  your  ears !  Just  as  education 
spreads,  diversity  of  opinion  will  spread  with  it. 
One  sees  no  unanimity  except  amongst  a  multi¬ 
tude  who  do  not  think,  and  perchance  amongst 
a  priesthood  who  think  for  that  multitude — 
think  how  to  guide  and  govern  them.  The 
moment  men  begin  to  reflect,  they  bemn  to  dif¬ 
fer,  and  precisely  on  those  subjects  which  affect 
the  institutions  of  society.  Suppose  ail  men 
became  readers  and  thinkers,  we  should  have  a 
scene  of  interminable  controversy  opening 
wider  and  wider.  What  especially  good  result 
— what  novel  unanimity  of  action,  I  repeat — do 
you  expect  from  that  ? 

“  I  make  no  moan  about  it.  Life  develops 
itself  thus.  The  more  complexity  in  the  whole 
society,  the  more  variety  in  the  individuals. 
The  individual  can  less  and  less  embrace  all  that 
is  developed  in  humanity. 

“  I  can  not  exi>cct,  in  the  most  complex  de¬ 
velopment  of  life,  to  be  able  to  trace  that  order, 
method,  regularity,  which  I  trace  in  the  simplest 
— that  method  and  regularity  which  is  the 
foundation  of  scientific  prediction.  If  I  prick  a 
man,  he  will  bleed  ;  what  fonn  hLs  anger  will 
assume,  is  not  so  clear.  As  we  rise  in  com¬ 
plexity,  prediction  Itecomes  less  possible. 
When  we  observe  in  the  tentacula  or  limbs  of  ■ 
some  simplest  specimen  of  animal  life  a  quite 
rhythmical  movement,  we  pronounce  such 
movement  to  be  automatic,  not  voluntary  or  in¬ 
stigated  by  passion  or  desire,  hceautc  of  its  ex¬ 
ceeding  regularity.  If  you  could  show  me  a 
society  whose  movements  were  quite  rhyth¬ 
mical,  I  am  sure  I  should  see  before  me  the  very 
lowest  form  of  human  society.  Increased 
thought  and  increased  activity  will  not  display 
them.sclvcs  in  a  rhythmical  society. 

“  Men  and  women  are  to  be  all  very  wise,  and 
therefore  very  good,  and  therefore  very  happy ! 
Such  very  moral  philosophy  we  teach  to  little 
children,  and  do  indeed  leave  for  the  practice  of 
a  most  remote  posterity.  On  the  ears  of  an  old 
man  nothing  falls  so  light  as  these  ethical  ab¬ 
stractions,  these  vague  eloquent  moralities. 
They  are  pretty  and  teasing,  as  the  snow-Hakes 
that  blind  you  for  an  instant  with  their  bright¬ 
ness.  Nothing  lighter  or  colder  falls  through 
the  air. 

“You  are  speculating,  Clarence,  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  thinking  faculty  amongst  all 
classes  of  men.  Pray  look  around  you.  Scarcely 
one  in  a  thousand  of  any  class,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  can  be  got  to  think.  I  have  lived 
in  most  capitals  of  Europe ;  I  have  seen  your 
highest  and  your  lowest ;  I  have  mingled  with 
all  classes.  I  tell  you  tliat  men  do  not  love  the 
labor  of  thinking ;  rich  or  poor,  they  love  it 
not ;  it  is  a  toil,  a  disturbance ;  it  wearies,  it 
afflicts  them.  Here  and  there  the  propensity  is 
developed,  and  chiedy,  like  some  other  plagues, 


where  the  diet  is  low,  and  the  dwelling  is  dark, 
and  the  air  is  stagnant  In  some  constitutions, 
whatever  may  be  the  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances,  the  fever  will  break  out,  and  then  it 
makes  of  the  man — as  chance  or  the  multitude 
will  have  it — a  god  or  a  demon. 

“  Your  Cheap  Book !  your  sheet  of  printed 
paper!  A  sail  blown  by  all  winds — nothing 
but  this  rag  of  canvas,  and  a  hull  to  move  huge 
as  a  mountain.  Gos.samer  sail,  and  a  stowage 
like  Noah’s  ark.  Not  much  navigation  here,  1 
think,”— Pp.  267-269. 

This  is  rough  handling,  and  Clarence 
does  not  recover  himself  well  under  these 
heavyf  blows.  Seckendorf  insists  that  the 

f)en.sive  labor  of  the  brain  must  ever  be- 
ong  to  comparatively  few  ;  that  the  wants 
of  humanity,  if  to  be  provided  for  on  the 
present  scale,  must  neccs.sitate  that  for 
one  instance  in  which  the  being  man  re¬ 
fines  into  the  jdiilosopher,  there  will  be 
many  in  which  he  w’ill  roughen  into  the 
smith  or  the  plowman.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  very  complexity  of  society  in 
which  this  alleged  progress  consists,  natu¬ 
rally  breeds  diversitv  of  opinion,  diversity 
of  opinion  detracts  tVom  tne  force  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  to  detract  from  the  force  of  opin¬ 
ion  is  to  detract  from  the  force  of  morali¬ 
ty,  which  must  depend  on  opinion.  Seck¬ 
endorf  finds  only  too  much  in  history, 
and  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs, 
which  seems  to  corroborate  these  gloomy 
philosophizings.  There  is  profound  truth 
m  the  following  sentences  —  for  those 
who  have  ears  to  hear  on  such  subjects : 

“  Two  years  ago,  (1848,)  a  democratic  move¬ 
ment  shook  most  of  the  thrones  of  Europe. 
tVas  this  in  the  programme  of  your  develop¬ 
ment?  Was  this  the  ‘march  of  intellect?’  If 
so,  there  has  been  a  counter  march.  As  I  read 
this  last  chapter  in  our  history,  wealth  took  the 
alarm  at  certain  prophetic  announcements  of 
‘  social  progress,’  of  ‘  equitable  reorganization,’ 
and  threw  her  weight  upon  the  side  of  monarchy. 
Wealth  enli.sted  the  despot ;  wealth  reenlisted 
and  exalted  the  priest  Men,  to  save  them.selves 
from  your  philanthropic  regeneration,  sacrificed 
political  liberty  and  intellectual  liberty;  they 
submitted  to  imperial  government,  and  shuflled 
on  in  haste  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy. 

“  England  is  .almost  the  only  country  of  Eu¬ 
rope  that  at  this  moment  can  boast  of  republi¬ 
can  institutions,  (for  the  government  of  England 
is  practically  a  republic  under  the  forms  of 
monarchy ;)  but  how  long  is  she  likely  to  retain 
this  distinction  ?  Some  little  time  ago,  I  be¬ 
held  paraded  through  the  streets  of  London  an 
enormous  banner,  followed  by  a  multitude  of 
Chartists.  On  this  purple  banner,  and  in  let¬ 
ters  of  gold,  one  might  read  the  motto — ‘  A  fair 
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day’s  wages  for  a  fair  day’s  work.’  A  more 
modest  motto,  yon  will  say,  was  never  displayed 
in  purple  and  gold.  A  more  impossible  demand 
was  never  made.  No  legislative  power  on  earth 
could  give  them  their  fair  day’s  wages  for  their 
fair  day’s  work.  They  must  look  after  that 
matter,  each  one  for  himself.  Nay,  if  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  her  ‘  omnipotence,’  should  settle  what 
shall  be  a  fair  day’s  work  and  a  fair  day’s  wa¬ 
ges,  Parliament  must  next  consult  the  gods  and 
mother  earth  to  know  if  these  recognire  the 
tariff.  Your  work  and  your  wages  are  finally 
settled  —  somewhere  out  of  Parliament  Hut 
now,  if  this  clamor  rise.s,  if  this  motto  becomes 
a  popular  faitli,  then  wealth  in  England  will 
also  take  the  alann.  W ealth  here  also  will  en¬ 
list  the  monarch ;  the  pageant  an‘l  the  forms, 
and  the  very  theory  of  monarchical  government, 
have  all  been  faithfully  preserved ;  wealth  here, 
also,  will  take  shelter  in  imperial  government, 
will  renounce  its  free  Parliament  and  its  free 
{ire.ss,  and  keep  the  private  purse  untouched. 
Wealth,  here,  also,  will  exalt  tlie  priest  still 
higher,  and  bow  still  lower  to  the  Church,  if  by 
any  means  it  can  raise  a  power  that  will  hold 
the  multitude  in  check.” — Pp.  3d5,  300. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  question  the  doc¬ 
trine  tliat  the  history  of  our  race  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  progressive.  Nevertheles.s, 
to  our  mind,  few  tilings  are  more  weari¬ 
some  and  unsatisfactory,  more  utterly 
pedantic  and  delusive,  than  is  much  of  the 
speculation  in  which  not  a  few  clever  men 
have  indulged  on  this  subject.  M.  Comte, 
and  others,  give  us  the  steps  by  which 
this  exjiected  progress  of  the  sjiecies  may 
— and  may  alone  be  realized.  According 
to  the.8e  writers,  the  sciences  have  a  nat¬ 
ural  chronologic.al  development,  and  there 
is  a  logical  intenlcpendence  among  them 
which  is  necessary  to  this  development. 
First  comes  or  mathematics  /  next 
dynamics,  or  the  science  of  tbrees,  which 
gives  us  bodies,  not  merely  gauged,  but  in 
action ;  then  the  WMz/^cr-sciences,  includ¬ 
ing  the  entire  department  of  physics ; 
and,  lastly,  the  nn/u-sciences,  embracing 
the  true  knowledge  of  man,  his  capacities, 
relations,  duties,  and  ultimate  being. 

Now  we  feel  bound  to  say,  that  after 
all  we  have  read  on  these  topics,  and  with 
every  wish  to  be  believers  in  some  such 
theory,  we  find  belief  in  this  direction 
very  difhcult.  That  there  are  some  traces 
of  truth  in  such  reasoning  we  admit,  but 
they  seem  to  us  to  be  just  enough  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  unwary,  and  not  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  cautious  and  the  thoughtful.  In 
place  of  sustaining  the  huge  conclusions 
founded  upon  it,  it  is  all  but  swept  away 
by  the  contrary  indications  whidi  come 
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'  up  at  almost  every  step.  We  think  Seck- 
endorf  quite  right  in  asserting,  that  if  the 
'  material  wants  of  men  are  to  be  supplied 
at  all  as  at  present,  it  is  unavoidable  that 
the  time  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
:  should  be  largely  given  to  manual  labor. 

I  We  account  him  right  also  in  affirming, 

I  that  where  much  time  must  bo  given  to 
such  labor,  there  can  be  little  mental  re- 
:  finement.  These  laws  of  our  condition 
,  seem  to  necessitate  that  the  suppo.sed 
,  stages  of  progress  in  the  history  of  the 
j  race,  should  be  progre.ss  for  particular 
classes,  more  than  for  liumanity.  It  must 
'  at  best  be  light  striking  along  the  to|)s  of 
I  the  mountains,  reflected  but  dimly  into 
I  the  plains  and  ravines  below.  Further- 
,  more,  W’ere  it  jio.ssible  to  realize,  not 
merely  educated  cla.sses,  but  an  e<iucjited 
:  humanity,  it  would  still  rem.ain  to  be  seen 
whether  education,  w'hich  tends  rather  to 
j  diversity  than  to  oneness  of  thinking  in 
classes,  would  not  tend  to  diversities 
rather  than  to  oneness  in  mankind  at 
j  large.  The  presumption  stirely  is  that  it 
I  would.  Nor  is  this  all.  Is  it  not  a  mis- 
j  take,  a  most  grave  mistake,  to  expect 
moral  results  of  such  vastness  from  mere 
scientific  forms  of  thought  ?  Do  such 
I  forms  of  thought  where  they  e.vist,  issue 
.  uniformly,  or  even  generally,  in  such  re- 
I  suits  ?  if  this  be  not  the  efiect  of  such 
;  supposed  enlightenment  on  a  small  scale, 

1  why  should  its  effect  be  such  on  a  large 
I  one  ?  The  country  in  which  advance<l 
I  thinking  has  taken  the  form  of  political 
ecjualitjy^  more  thoroughly  than  in  any 
other,  IS  the  United  States.  Are  the  mo¬ 
ral  relations  between  man  and  man  more 
truly  respected  there  than  in  many  com¬ 
munities  where  the  laws  are  less  equal  ? 
Those  equal  law's  are  made  to  con-sist  with 
Lynch  law,  and  fugitive  slave  law.  Itail- 
way  inventions  do  not  preclude  railway 
gambling,  fraud — unblushing  fraud.  The 
telegraph  will  make  speaking  possible  be- 
tw'een  America  and  Europe,  but  W’ill  it 
have  done  much  towards  making  lying  by 
that  means  impo.ssible  ?  In  short,  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  unjihilosophical  than  to 
ex{>cct  a  moral  or  {x^litical  millennium  as 
the  result  of  dynamics,  of  mechmiical  con¬ 
trivance,  or  of  jthysical  science  in  any 
form.  No  doubt,  the  intelligence  w'hich 
such  progress  implies  w'ill  be  opposed  to 
vice  in  some  of  its  old  forms ;  but  those 
turbulent  rebels  —  ajtpetite  and  pas-sion, 
will  still  be  in  arm.s,  and  will  not  fail  to 
find  ucw'  modes  of  violating  the  second 
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coinin.an(lnient  when  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  some  of  the  old  ones.  The  war  of 
the  commercial  speculators  of  our  time  is 
often  every  whit  as  immoral  as  the  wars 
of  savages.  What  is  wanting  is  not  so 
much  that  men  should  se«  their  duty,  as 
that  they  should  be  inclined  to  the  doiny 
of  it. 

The  grand  reinforcement  needed  is  a 
reinforcement  of  moral  motive.  The  man- 
science,  the  culture  «f  the  man  proper,  in 
place  of  being  the  science  to  come  last,  is 
the  science  needed  first,  and,  in  fact,  it 
comes  first.  The  early  inh.abitants  of  the 
world  could  rub  on  without  any  great 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  geography,  or 
chemistry,  but  their  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  their  belief  in  the  s,anctions 
.attendant  on  right  .and  wrong,  wore  indls- 
pens.able,  and  were  always  in  a  fair  meas¬ 
ure  j)reaent  with  them.  “  iVIetaph^sics,” 
says  Kant,  “  is  the  olde.st  of  the  sciences, 
and  would  still  survive,  even  if  the  re.st 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  .abyss  of  an  all- 
destroying  barbarism.”  tivon  the  pol¬ 
ished  (ireek  knew  very  little  of  jihysics, 
but  in  metaphysics,  and  in  ethics,  he  be¬ 
came  so  jirofound,  that  our  moderns  have 
added  little  to  the  results  of  his  labor  in 
that  wa^.  With  the  Greek,  the  man- 
science,  instead  of  lagging  behind  the  rest, 
was  in  advance  of  most  of  them.  We 
have  not  remembered  this  as  wo  ought. 
In  fact,  the  gre.at  blunder  in  the  itolitieal 
science  of  our  time  has  been  the  nluniler 
of  beginning  .at  the  wrong  end.  W e  are 
intent  upon  re.ali7.ing  what  we  call  free 
institutions,  forgetting  th.at,  in  proportion 
as  communities  become  virtuous,  all  insti¬ 
tutions  become  free.  A  n.ation  of  truth¬ 
ful  and  honest  men,  left  to  themselves, 
mnnt  be  a  free  nation.  It  w.as  their  high 
moral  principle,  and  their  belief  in  the 
s.anctions  attendant  on  .all  such  principle, 
that  made  our  Purit.an  fathers  the  strong 
men  they  were  in  the  senate  and  in  the 
field.  With  them,  to  do  right  was  not  a 
mere  expediency,  it  was  the  command  of 
God.  All  men  doing  right  were  pro¬ 
claimed  as  the  children  of  the  All- 
righteous;  while  Hell  from  beneath  was 
open  to  receive  the  mi.scrc.aut  who  should 
dare  to  make  light  of  His  just  authority. 
We  are  quite  alive  to  the  imperfections 
and  exaggerations  of  our  old  Purit.anism  ; 
but  in  a  faith  like  that,  the  faith  of  sincere 
Christian  men,  there  is  a  connection  real¬ 
ized  between  heaven  and  earth,  which  may 
give  to  the  earth,  iu  its  season,  its  ex- 
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pected  millennium.  To  w.iit  for  th.at  bet¬ 
ter  day  until  our  more  academic  modes  of 
discoursing  about  the  nature  and  fitness 
of  things  shall  have  brought  it  about,  will 
be  to  wait,  we  suspect,  for  a  very  long 
time.  What  the  world  wants  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  amendment,  but  regeneration  —  not 
merely  the  expansion  of  the  good,  but 
the  eradic.ation  of  the  evil.  Regeneration 
is  a  process  which  can  never  be  self-ori¬ 
ginated,  or  self-sustained.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  which  hjis  become  the  possession 
of  “  the  strong  man  armed,”  that  it  should 
itself  furnish  “  the  stronger  than  he  ”  who 
shall  expel  him.  Deliverance  in  such  case 
must  come  from  without.  If  there  be  no 
hope  from  that  quarter,  then  there  is  an 
end  to  hope.  We  say,  then,  that,  as 
Christiana,  we  can  hope  for  a  millennium. 
Rut  had  we  nothing  better  than  philoso¬ 
phy  to  depend  ujK)n,  we  should  feel  bound 
to  make  the  best  we  may  of  the  present, 
and  should  not  be  disposed  to  attach 
much  value  to  speculations  about  the 
future. 

Too  often  it  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that 
the  process  of  decay  is  quite  as  truly  a 
law  of  society  as  the  process  of  growth. 
Modern  civilizjition  has  its  8e.at  where  the 
ancients  would  never  have  dreamt  of  look¬ 
ing  for  it — namely,  northward  of  the  Alps 
and  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  may  seem  to 
have  iKjen  so  much  pure  gain  to  the  r.ace. 
Rut  wh.at  a  change  for  the  worse  has 
taken  place  over  the  whole  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  eiviriz.ation  of  the  ancients 
so  long  flourished!  Egyjd,  Southern 
Asia,  all  the  hinds  bordering  on  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  present  the  appearance  of  an 
exhausted  soil,  doomed  to  W’eeds  and  bar¬ 
renness.  In  the  memories  of  their  past 
there  is  greatness ;  in  what  is  now  known 
of  them,  there  is  nothing  great,  and  we 
fear  we  must  sjiy'  nothing  hof»eful.  For 
while  the  civilizjition  of  a  b.arb.arous  peo¬ 
ple  is  a  natural,  and  hardly  a  difficult  pro¬ 
cess — alas  !  for  the  men  whose  labors  arc 
directed  towards  the  rcgenerjition  of  a 
people  who  have  l^ecome  the  victims  of  a 
corrupt  civilization  !  When  did  the  dead 
in  that  shape  ever  live  again  ? 

So  the  world  seems  to  lose  in  one  di¬ 
rection  what  it  gains  in  another.  In  the 
mean  while,  over  the  vast  regions  of  Africa, 
of  Central  Asia,  of  Indi.o,  and  China, 
embracing  the  great  mass  of  the  human 
family,  everj^  thing  has  remained  all  but 
stationary  trom  the  dawn  of  history  to 
this  day.  Hitherto,  the  progressive 
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principle  has  been  local,  limited,  shifting  1 
from  place  to  place,  covering  altogether 
but  a  small  section  of  the  globe,  and  culti-  j 
vating  one  spot  in  that  section  at  the  cost  | 
of  deserting  another.  I 

Clarence,  indeed,  in  the  volume  before  | 
us,  insists  that  modem  civilization  is  a 
great  advance  upon  the  ancients,  especial-  j 
ly  as  being  opposed  to  serfdom,  as  deve-  , 
loping  industry,  introducing  wages,  and  ' 
preparing  the  way  for  partnership  and 
cooperation.  All  this  we  may  admit ; 
but,  even  here,  the  sphere  within  which 
the  better  element  operates,  is  ])ainfully 
contracted;  and  this  liberation  of  the 
masses,  by  devolving  on  them  the  duty 
of  attending  to  their  own  affairs,  to  a 
degree  for  which  they  are  but  imperfectly 
j»re})ared,  has  raised  a  host  of  new  and 
difficult  problems.  While  in  bondage, 
there  were  those  who  naturally  cared  ^or 
them ;  they  must  now  care  for  tiieniselms. 
They  can  not  have  the  privileges  of  free¬ 
men  without  the  responsibilities  of  free¬ 
men.  If  not  to  own  mastership  in  ano¬ 
ther,  they  must  know  how  to  ma.ster 
themselves.  It  is  thus  that  a  somewhat 
terrible  question — unknown  to  antiquity 
namely,  the  labor  question,  has  been  forced 
upon  us.  How  that  question  is  to  end 
the  future  only  can  show.  Is  there  not 
room  to  fear  that  the  democratic  feeling  ' 
underlying  this  question,  by  being  pushed  ^ 
to  excess,  may  tend  to  produce  a  reaction  , 
in  favor  of  despotism,  and  even  of  slavery,  j 
rather  than  to  introduce  that  wise  system  | 
of  liberty  which  some  men  expect  from  ! 
it  ?  Mr.  Smith’s  volume  contains  many  , 
acute  observations  iR'aring  on  this  topic,  1 
but,  on  the  whole,  he  does  not  help  us  much  j 
towards  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  We  ' 
repeat,  therefore,  that  the  future  would  | 
be  to  us  a  very  hazy  and  uncertain  affair,  if , 
we  had  nothing  more  potent  to  look  to  in  | 
relation  to  it  than  may  be  found  even  in  the  ; 
Viest  forms  of  a  merely  human  philosophy,  j 
Hut  Clarence  would  answer,  that  he, 
too,  is  far  from  expecting  a  millennium  | 
from  any  merely  human  philosophy — that  i 
he  looks  for  much  from  the  influence  of  ^ 
religion,  and  especially  from  the  influence 
of  Christianity.  The  volume  before  us,  | 
however,  shows  that  even  Christianity  has  i 
formidable  adversaries  to  encounter — such  | 
as  will  not  be  soon  vanquished.  Skep-  I 
ticism,  as  represented  by  Seckeudorf,  on  the  i 
one  hand,  and  Komanism,  as  represented 
by  Cyril,  on  the  other,  are  arrayed  against  j 
it.  In  the  creed  of  these  persons  we  meet  I 


with  two  of  the  most  prominent  forms  of 
religious  thought  and  feeling  in  our  time. 
The  following  is  Seckendorf’s  description 
of  the  position  of  Romanism  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  an 
exaggerated  description ;  still  there  is 
more  truth  in  it  than  we  are  at  all  times 
disposed  to  admit ; 

“  And  pray  tell  me,  Clarence,  you  who  have 
studied  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  should  know 
your  own  countrymen  better  than  1  do,  is  it 
one  amongst  the  symptoms  of  intellectual  pro¬ 
gress  that  there  is  a  movement  in  England  to¬ 
wards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ?  Is  this 
i  movement  at  all  connecte<l  with  some  political 
1  movement,  some  monarchical  tendency  ?  Does 
i  it  result  from  pure  love  of  truth  and  the  spirit 
I  of  inquiry  ?  I,  who  was  brought  up  in  the 
great  Catholic  Church,  have  my  partialities 
I  towards  her,  and  might  not  be  the  fittest  judge. 
How  do  you  read  this  matter  ?  To  me  it  seems 
I  not  improbable  that  that  ragged  urchin  who  is 
*  chalking  up  ‘  No  Popery  ’  on  the  walla  of  Lon- 
I  don,  may  live  to  see  High  Mass  performed  in 
i  St  Paul’s  Cathc<lral.  He  himself  will  be  kneel- 
j  ing,  an  old  man,  bare-headed,  on  the  pavement, 

:  to  be  sprinkleil  by  the  holy  water  as  priests 
pass  by  in  gorgeous  procession,  bearing  the 
I  immaculate  Virgin  on  their  shoulders.  Half 
vour  clergy,  half  your  aristocracy,  and  every 
idle  woman,  arc  alreaily  ours.  Every  infidel, 
who  loves  music  lietter  than  sermonizing,  is 
already  ours.  All  who  love  pomp  and  sentiment 
lictter  than  perplexing  dogmas,  will  welcome 
the  change.  As  to  the  mob,  we  know  of  old 
how  they  are  to  be  converted.  The  good  Mos¬ 
lems  knew  and  practiced  the  art  long  ago. 
Not  always  is  the  sword  necessary.  The  Muez¬ 
zin  ascends  the  tower  and  calls  to  prayer ;  the 
people  pelt  him  with  stones ;  he  ascends  again, 
and  calls  stifl  louder,  and  the  pcniple  throw  fewer 
stones ;  ho  still  ascends,  still  calls,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  drop  their  stones  from  their  hands,  and  fall 
u|M)n  their  knees.  There  is  but  one  body  in 
England  from  whom  a  stout  resistance  may  be 
expecte<l.  The  Dissenters  wilt  not  convert. 
The  descendants  of  the  old  Puritans — the  re¬ 
publicans  in  religion — will  stand  out  to  the 
last.  They  wilt  not  convert,  but  they  will 
hvm;  they  are  combustible.  And  if  an  age 
too  fastidious  rejects  the  aid  of  fire  even  in  so 
great  an  emergency,  there  are  your  colonies — 
they  can  be  transported.  England,  {lurified 
from  their  presence,  will  again  be  embraced  in 
the  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 
If  I  am  a  little  too  sanguine  here,  you  must 
attribute  it  to  the  bias  of  early  education.” — 
Pp.  30fi,  307. 

This  j»ass.nge  sets  forth  some  of  the 
coarser  forms  of  seduction  to  which  our 
English  men  and  women  sometimes  sur¬ 
render  themselves.  But  the  case  of  Cyril 
is  of  a  more  refined  and  honest  descrip- 
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tion,  and  gives  him  a  claim  on  our  forbear¬ 
ance,  if  not  on  our  sympathy.  He  was 
the  son  of  relirious  parents.  His  early 
years  gave  evidence  of  religious  thought¬ 
fulness.  His  apparent  devoutness  was 
obseiwed  with  interest,  and  the  members 
of  his  family  began  to  hope  every  thing 
good  concerning  him.  But  as  he  grew 
from  boyhood  towards  manhood,  he  was 
found  to  become  more  reserved  on  reli¬ 
gious  topics.  At  length  it  became  known 
that  he  had  learnt  to  regard  the  creed  of 
his  childhood  with  some  misgiving.  Great 
was  the  surprise  and  sorrow  expressed. 
How  could  it  have  happened  ?  What 
company  h.ad  he  been  in  ?  What  books 
had  he  been  reading?  But  it  is  well 
observed  by  our  author,  that  in  such 
cases : 

“  The  enemy  may  approach  in  a  far  more 
insidious  manner  than  by  a  direct  attack.  His 
father  took  a  gi'eat  interest  in  the  subject  of 
Reformatoiy  Punishment,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  (The  combination  of  reformatory  and 
educational  measures  xeith  Punishment,  would 
bo  a  more  accurate  e-xpression  for  the  object 
which  such  philanthropists  have  in  view.) 
Schemes  of  prison  discipline  formed  the  most 
frequent  topic  of  conversation  at  his  own  home. 
The  house  w  as  full  of  books  treating  upon  this 
subject  in  every  possible  manner,  either  inves¬ 
tigating  the  Rationale  of  Punishment,  or  pro¬ 
posing  new  methods  for  the  moral  restoration 
of  the  criminal.  In  short,  it  was  the  paternal 
hobby.  Now  in  works  treating  on  the  subject 
of  criminal  jurisprudence,  there  will  invaria¬ 
bly  be  intermingled  ethical  discussions  on  the 
nature  and  objects  of  Punishment  itself  and 
on  the  meaning  which  is  to  be  attached  to  such 
words,  fur  instance,  as  Retributive  Punishment, 
and  of  Penalty,  when  imposed  in  order  to  secure 
obedience  to  a  promulgated  law.  As  I  under¬ 
stood  him,  the  perusal  of  these  books,  together 
with  the  constant  reiteration  in  the  family  cir¬ 
cle  that  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  himself 
was  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  as  one  of  the  ends 
of  punishmennt,  forced  upon  his  mind  the  per¬ 
ception  of  a  strange  contrast  between  the  ethi¬ 
cal  principles  which  his  father  advocated  when 
discoursing  upon  his  favorite  topic,  and  the 
ethical  principles  which  he  advanced  or  implied 
when  he  exjwunded  his  Calvinistic  divinity. 
Cyril,  at  least,  could  not  reconcile  the  two. 
He  could  not  help  saying  to  himself — though 
he  recoiled  at  first  with  horror  from  his  own 
suggestions — that  hi*  father  claimed  for  a 
human  legitlator,  principle*  more  noble  and 
enlightened  than  tho*e  he  attributed  to  the 
iJicine  Governor.  The  idea  was  at  first  repu- 
diatc<l ;  it  was  thrust  back  ;  but  it  would  return. 
The  subject  was  not  allowed  to  sleep,  for  every 
fresh  visitor  at  the  house  called  forth  from  his 
father  an  exposition  of  what  he  deemed  to  bo 


I  the  true  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 
To  punish  for  revenge,  he  pronounced  unchrist- 
I  ian  and  irrational ;  he  admitted  no  ends  for 
I  punishment  but  the  protection  of  society  and 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  which  also  was 
the  best  protection  for  society ;  nor  would  he 
allow  that  the  firtt  of  three  wa»  an  end  which 
could  be  legitimately  pursued  without  being 
coupled  with  the  eeeo^f — Pp.  216,  217. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  our 
readers  that  this  is  a  topic  to  which  we 
called  their  attention  in  our  last  number.* 
Such  was  the  dilemma  between  which 
timid  and  conscientious  Cyril  found  himself. 
If  his  father’s  principle  in  relation  to  the 
sole  end  of  retribution  in  human  goveni- 
ments  was  sound,  then  the  principle  of 
retribution  in  the  divine  government  as 
acted  upon  here,  and  especially  hereafter, 
must  be  unsound — cruel,  atrocious.  The 
true  and  only  moral  principle  of  human 
government  being,  as  alleged,  purely 
reformatory,  one  of  the  doctrines  follow¬ 
ing  irresistibly  from  this  princi}>le  is  that 
of  Universal  Kestoration.  Not  only 
must  it  bo  true  that  all  suffering  here.after 
must  be  restorative  in  its  influence,  but 
we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  the  veriest 
minimum  of  suffering  that  may  suffice  to 
that  end  is  all  that  Avill  be  resorted  to. 
Moral  ^>rinciple  is  immutable,  eternal, 
every  w’here  the  same.  If  to  punish  a 
I  criminal  with  any  other  view  than  to  his 
!  restoration  be  in  principle  immoral,  then 
j  it  roust  be  immoral  in  all  cases,  whether 
j  acted  upon  by  an  earthly  magistrate,  or 
I  by  the  Supreme  Being,  in  this  world  or 
the  next. 

N  o  doubt  Cyril’s  father  would  endeavor 
j  to  make  a  distinction  betw'cen  what  an 
!  earthly  magistrate  may  doin  suchcases,nnd 
I  what  the  Divine  Magistrate  m.ay  do.  But 
j  we  can  re.adily  imagine  how  Seckendorf 
would  deal  with  an  evasion  of  this  sort. 
“  Pious  sir,”  wo  think  we  hear  him  say, 
“  this  is  strange  reasoning.  It  is  true, 

'  the  he.athen  men  of  antiquity  were  wont 
!  to  confess  that  their  gods  were  so  faulty 
j  that  it  would  be  a  sad  time  of  day  lor 
'  any  community  were  the  people  to  be- 
j  come  imitators  of  the  objects  of  their 
worship.  But  it  is  a  new  tUng  to  find  a 
I  professed  Christian  taking  that  ground. 

'  You  must  admit  that  your  God  does  often 
I  punish  in  this  world  where  the  end  is 
'  manifestly  not  reformation  but  destruction, 
j  You  profess  to  believe  that  he  does  so 
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punish  hereafter  on  a  much  larger  scale,  I  reformatory  principle  is,  no  doubt,  a  good 
and  forever.  Now,  if  he  does  this  justly, !  one.  Criminals  that  may  be  reformed, 
what  becomes  of  your  principle  ?  If  he  j  should  be  reformed ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
does  it  unjustly,  what  becomes  of  your  low  that  the  magistrate  should  be  the  re- 
God  ?  If  retribution  in  this  view  be  so  i  former.  Reform  in  such  oases  must  be 
foul  a  thing  that  you  could  not  for  a  world  ;  the  result  of  moral  and  religious  influences;- 
soil  your  fingers  with  it,  how  is  it  that  and  it  is  a  grave  matter  to  say  that  civil 
you  can  so  freely  assign  so  much  of  this  government  should  take  upon  it  the  func- 
sort  of  service  to  your  Maker  ?  Have  tions  of  the  moral  and  religious  teacher, 
you  no  better  place  for  your  Divinity  than  In  lact,  we  venture  to  say  that  it  docs  not 
that  of  the  Great  Scavenger  of  the  uni- 1  belong  to  the  magistrate  to  concern  hirn- 
verse,  engaged  in  doing  an  infinite  amount  self  with  the  reformation  of  criminals,  any 
of  work  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  i  further  than  .os  the  penalties  of  law  may 
jrou  w'ould  blush  to  think  of  touching  it  tend  to  reform  them  ;  and  that  it  be- 
in  any  w'ay  yourself?”  long  to  him  to  act  for  the  good  of  society 

Poor  Cyril  would  be  shocked  at  the  simply  by  means  of  the  “  terror  ”  which 
harshness  of  SeckendorPs  manner  of  deal-  he  M’ields  against  the  evil-doer.  Where 
ing  with  such  questions.  Still,  he  would  the  penalty  is  capital,  the  reformatory 
feel  that  in  this  case  his  views  seemed  to  |  principle  is,  of  course,  utterly  precluded, 
take  consistency  along  with  them,  and  he  ,  The  man  is  cut  off,  and  cut  off  purely  that 
would  tremble  as  he  thus  felt.  His  soli-  i  the  terror  of  his  fate  may  operate  for  the 
citude  to  be  right  in  religious  matters,  I  good  of  society,  by  deterring  others  from 
and  his  sense  of  the  difficulty  in  the  way  |  sinning  against  it  as  he  has  sinned.  And 
of  his  becoming  so,  deepened  day  by  day.  ^  where  the  penalty  is  not  capital,  the  prin- 
That  the  impress  fixe<l  on  our  immortal  1  cijde  is  the  same.  There  is  nothing  in 
state  should  come  from  the  mere  speck  of  the  punishment  thus  connected  with  vice 
time  through  which  this  life  extends,  filled  .  to  disjmse  a  man  to  love  virtue.  The 
him  with  dismay — made  life  itself  alarm-  penalty  being  so  serious,  to  have  fallen 
ing,  and  death  terrible.  A/ay  there  not  i  once  under  it  maybe  enough.  Or  a  man 
— tthouM  there  not,  be  some  other  proba-  may  be  led  by  that  consideration  to  weigh 
tion  before  issues  so  tremendous  were  '  the  penalty  against  the  probable  gains  of 
determined  ?  His  health  broke  down  the  practice  to  which  it  is  opposed,  and 
under  this  mental  conflict.  He  rushed  to  may  determine,  as  the  result,  not  to  be- 
the  very  edge  of  suicide.  Incompetent  come  a  criminal.  Now,  if  the  terror  in 
to  be  an  authority  to  himself,  he  at  last  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  serve  only  this 
seeks  refuge  in  an  external  authority — an  purpose,he  has  nothing  furtherto  demand, 
infallible  authority — tlie  authority  of  the  lie  does  not  make  in<pnries  about  themc- 
Church  of  Rome.  This  is  the  path  tives  which  prevent  men  from  becoming 
through  which  not  a  few  men  have  passed  evil-doers ;  it  is  enou"h  for  him  that  they 
into  that  communion,  and  a  greater  nuin-  do  not  so  become.  This  is  the  scriptural 
ber  of  tcowwa.  Hut  .all  these  have  had  viewof  the  function  of  the  m.agistrate.  It 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether  the  embraces  every  thing  taught  in  the  New 
Church  of  Rome  be  the  infallible  Church  ,  TestJiment  concerning  the  province  of  the 
they  want  or  not,  and  deeming  themselves  civil  power  in  relation  to  offenders.  We 
comjxjtent  to  settle  that  question,  they  :  never  expect  to  fiml  Paul  admonishing 
ought  to  h.ave  reckoned  themselves  com- '  Nero,  that  it  became  him  not  merely  to 
oetent  to  every  other.  How  few  of  us, !  punish  the  criminals  of  his  empire,  but  to 
however,  remember  our  inconsistencies  as  ^  see  what  could  be  done  towards  making 
we  ought!  Fret  about  it  as  vre  may,  it  i  them  honest  and  virtuous  men.  And  why 
is  manifest  that  there  are  many  minds  j  not  ? 

••miong  us  to  whom  the  alternative  seems  i  But  it  w'ill  now,  perhaps,  be  a.sked,  what 
to  be — Deism  or  Romanism.  The  tw'o  '  becomes,  in  this  view,  of  all  those  scrip- 
Newmans,  in  taking  the  opposite  sides, '  tures  which  discountenance  retaliation  and 
are  representatives  of  much  of  the  reli-  revenge,  and  w'hich  so  emphatically  incul- 
gious  thought  of  our  times.  |  c.ate  charity,  forbearance,  and  mercy,  even 

But  Cyril’s  first  difficulty — the  difficulty  towards  the  injurious?  We  answ'cr,  the 
about  the  principle  that  should  regulate  ;  sphere  of  the  m.agi8tr.ate  is  one,  and  the 
every  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  sphere  of  the  private  person  is  .another. 
— demands  a  word  or  two  from  us.  The  i  The  magistrate’s  law  has  its  place,  and 
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military  law,  as  an  extreme  resort,  has  its 
place.  It  does  not  become  the  private 
person  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  It  is  for  them,  and  not  for  him, 
to  visit  the  culprit,  whether  an  individual 
or  a  nation,  according  to  his  deed.  It 
does  not  belong  to  the  magistrate  to  for¬ 
give.  In  so  doing  he  would  himself  be¬ 
come  a  delinquent.  But  it  does  often  be¬ 
come  the  private  person  to  exercise  cha¬ 
rity,  forbearance,  and  to  forgive  injuries. 
Society  presents  a  wide  field,  in  which  ail 
the  milder  virtues  inculcated  in  the  New 
Testament  may  be  exercised.  Disposi¬ 
tions  of  this  nature  may  degenerate  into 
inawkishness,  and  may  o{)erate  mischiev¬ 
ously  ;  but  they  may  be  exercised  wisely 
and  wholesomeijr,  and  wo  owe  it  to  hu¬ 
manity  and  religion  so  to  exercise  them. 

As  it  is  with  human  governments  in 
these  respects,  so  is  it  with  the  Divine 
Government.  It  has  its  magisterial 
sj»herc — its  dispensation  of  pure  law, 
wdiere  it  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty. 
But  collateral  with  this  it  has,  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  men,  its  dispensation  of  grace 
ami  mercy.  Its  great  aim  through  its 
dispens.ation  of  grace  is  to  reform  men — 
to  save  them ;  and  hereafter,  those 
who  are  dealt  with  on  grounds  em¬ 
bracing  nothing  reformatory,  are  such 
only  as  have  to  the  last  resisted  all  the  re¬ 
formatory  tendencies  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  things  under  W'hich  we  here  live. 
We  rejieat,  human  government,  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  offenses,  is  simply  a  rule  of  terror. 
Its  one  subject  is  to  deter  from  offense 
by  punishing  offenses.  The  Divine  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  phase  of  this  nature.  It  is 
seen  in  this  world — it  belongs  especially 
to  the  next.  Often  in  this  world,  indivi¬ 
duals  and  communities  are  swept  away  in 
the  midst  of  their  sins,  and  manifestly  in 
punishment  of  their  sins.  The  stroke 
comes,  not  to  reform,  but  clearly  to  de¬ 
stroy.  What  has  come  upon  them  they 
have  merited,  and  it  has  come  upon  them 
thus  openly  that  others  may  be  warned 
against  treading  in  their  steps.  Have  we 
a  right,  then,  to  quarrel  with  our  Bible 
because  it  teaches  us  that  the  principle  of 
such  interventions  will  not  be  restricted 
to  this  world,  but  will  come  into  promi¬ 
nence  hereafter  ?  The  man  should  know 
more  than  any  man  h.as  ever  known,  and 
more  possibly  than  any  creature  will  ever 
know,  who  should  take  upon  him  to  say, 
that  the  domains  of  the  Infinite  can  have 
no  ]>lace  for  the  infliction  of  penalty  on 


the  guilty  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  not 
guilty.  The  awfulness  of  rectitude  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Divine  Being  as  truly  as  the 
beauty  of  goodness  ;  and  the  Divine  dis¬ 
pensations  will  provide  for  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  one  aspect  of  his  nature  quite* 
as  surely  as  for  the  other.  Men  who  must 
account  all  war  as  murder,  and  all  sever¬ 
ity  in  dealing  with  offenses  as  cruelty,  are 
men  as  alien  from  the  true  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  as  from  the  maxims  of  common- 
sense. 

We  h.ave  seen,  then,  how  Cyril’s  skep¬ 
ticism  ended  in  credulity — a  not  uncom¬ 
mon  result.  But  the  skepticism  of  Seck- 
endorf  does  not  so  end.  The  following 
is  our  author’s  account  of  Seckendorrs 
mode  of  speculating  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion — and  he  may  be  taken  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  large  class  of  literary  and 
scientific  men  : 

“  Seckendorfs  philosophy  stood  as  firm  as  n 
rock,  and  as  hard  and  as  barren.  Hut  he  had  no 
objection  that  you  and  others  should  cover  up 
tins  rock — these  hard  bare  facts  of  life — witli 
whatever  verdurous  imagination  you  could  get 
to  grow  there.  If  you  brought  to  him  Klysian 
pictures,  whether  of  this  world  or  the  nex^  and 
held  them  up  to  him,  for  his  own  conviction,  as 
realities  he  was  to  believe,  he  coldly  repelled 
you,  or  he  beat  you  down  with  his  sarcasm. 
But  if  you  spoke  of  them  as  c6nvictions  of  the 
people — if  you  spoke  of  the  great  religious  creeds 
of  tlie  world  as  portions  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  drama  of  human  life — ^you  had  his  sympa¬ 
thies  directly.  As  elements  of  this  life,  there 
was  nothing  he  seemed  to  admire  so  much  as 
our  great  imaginations  of  another  life.  You 
would  think  then,  to  hear  him  talk,  that  he  was 
some  great  high-priest  himself,  some  Egyptian 
hierarch,  who,  if  he  did  not  precisely  believe  all 
the  mysteries  and  miracles  he  promulgated, 
had  a  sincere  and  not  ignoble  desire  that  others 
should  believe. 

“  Thi.s  made  him  so  perplexing  an  antagonist 
for  Clarence,  to  whom  he  delighted  to  show  that 
the  terrestrial  progress  he  hoped  for,  was  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  celestial  expectations  he 
still  desired  to  retain.  But  whether  on  terres¬ 
trial  or  celestial  ground,  they  totally  differed ; 
yet,  as  I  have  said,  they  w'erc  old  and  excellent 
fnends.” — P.  260. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  discussion  between 
these  excellent  friends : 

“  SECKEKDOBF. 

“  I  stand  here,  the  advocate  for  the  world  as 
it  is,  and  our  faiths  as  they  are.  For  the  world 
as  it  is,  with  its  ignorant  multitudes,  and  its 
wiser  few,  with  its  passions  of  hate  and  of  love, 
its  griefs,  its  consolations,  its  truths,  its  errors, 
and,  above  all,  its  great  religious  faiths,  which  are 
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rooted  in  the  sorrows  and  the  wrongs  of  men. 

I  do  not  ask  if  these  are  true ;  enough  for  me 
that  they  are  here.  Even  your  Utopian  dreams, 
if  I  saw  that  they  made  ten  men  happy,  should 
have  a  place  in  the  catalogue.  I  like  this  wild 
world.  I  like  the  sinner,  I  like  the  saint;  I 
like  its  uproarious  youth,  and  its  penitent  old 
age.  Nor  am  I  overmuch  distressed  about  the 
miseries  of  life.  Every  creature  grows  to  its 
circumstances ;  the  fur  grows  rough  as  the  cli¬ 
mate  roughens.  This  marvelous  force  of  habit  j 
is  a  provision  against  all  fortunes  or  misfortunes. 

I  have  tried  it  I — Baron  Von  Seckendorf — 
have  lived  in  a  garret,  on  a  herring.  Not  agree¬ 
able.  But  the  teeond  herring  was  very  savory, 
and  vastly  welcome. 

“  CLARENCE. 

“  You  look  upon  our  great  religious  &ith6 
merely  as  i)arts  of  life — as  great  delusions,  in 
short 

“  SECKENDORF. 

“  They  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  philosophy 
or  science,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  matter. 
But  they  are  spontaneous  products  of  the  im¬ 
agination  and  the  passions  of  men,  which  phi¬ 
losophy  and  science  would  do  well  to  let  alone ; 
and  which  that  ‘intellectual  progress’  you 
boast  so  much  of,  would  assuredly  put  in  peril. 

“  Philosophy,  so  far  as  I  have  known  her,  is 
a  very  keen  critic,  but  a  very  poor  creator. 
She  may  adjust  with  somewhat  more  precision 
the  thunderbolt  in  the  hand  of  some  Olympian 
Jupiter.  But  leave  Philosophy  to  herself,  and 
there  will  be  first  no  thunderbolt  at  all,  and  soon 
afterwards  no  Jupiter  at  all,  or  none  that  any 
ordinary  vision  can  descry. 

“  I  like  this  great  life  men  lead  in  the  imag¬ 
ination.  With  all  its  turmoils,  and  terrors,  and 
unspeakable  contradictions,  it  is  still  the  scene 
of  our  grandest  emotions,  and  our  most  intense 
mental  energy.  If  the  reflective  man,  prompted 
by  his  love  of  truth,  should  thread  his  way  out 
of  this  turmoil  and  confusion — should  escape 
from  the  noise  and  the  labyrinth  of  popular  su¬ 
perstitions — he  will  think  himself  into  mere  so¬ 
litude  and  a  barren  desolation ;  he  will  gain  no 
truths,  and  lose  all  this  life.  He  may  congratu¬ 
late  himself  for  a  moment  at  his  escape  from  the 
angry  hubbub  of  conflicting  faiths,  but  into 
what  a  blank  and  desolate  region  has  he  es¬ 
caped  !  \Vhcn  in  the  coarse  of  my  travels  I 
visited  the  city  of  Damascus,  I  was  struck  with 
this — that  the  moment  I  issued,  stunned  and 
wearied,  from  its  noisy,  tortuous,  and  turbulent 
streets — the  moment  I  passed  through  the  gates 
of  the  citv — I  found  myself  alone  in  the  desert 
The  sand  comes  up  to  the  very  walls.  Here 
too  the  desert  receives  us  at  the  very  walls  of 
the  city.  Most  men  arc  glad  enough  to  return 
to  its  noisy  streets ;  they  hasten  back  before  I 
the  gate  has  closed  on  them  forever.” — Pp. 
276,  276. 

The  following  passage,  too,  shows  how 
guch  men,  while  utterly  ignoring  religion 


in  its  relation  to  themselves,  become  re¬ 
conciled  to  it,  even  in  its  worst  forms,  as 
it  exists  in  others : 

“  In  Catholic  countries,  is  it  the  market-place, 
or  is  it  the  church  which  often  opens  on  it,  that 
is  the  center  of  the  greatest  and  most  exciting 
portion  of  human  life?  I  am  not  asking  how 
far  morality  and  government  depend  on  the  be¬ 
liefs  for  which  that  church  stands  representa¬ 
tive.  I  speak  of  the  emotions,  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  consolations,  the  glowing  fancies,  that 
bring  a  wholo  world  of  angels  and  of  saints 
about  us — I  speak,  in  short,  of  the  enormous 
development  of  our  consciousness,  or  psychical 
existence,  which  that  building  may  typify  for 
us.  The  tenets  of  our  greatest  church  of  Christ¬ 
endom  and  of  the  world  may  set  at  defiance  the 
very  testimony  of  your  senses — may  absolutely 
triumph  in  their  impossible  and  contradictory 
nature — may  throw  scorn  on  all  logic  and  con¬ 
sistency.  ^garded  as  a  system  of  truths,  they 
may  utterly  b^c  and  confound  you.  But  look 
at  them  as  they  live  in  the  minds  of  an  a.s.scnt- 
ing  multitude,  utterly  unconscious  that  they 
either  contradict  nature,  or  each  other — ^look  at 
them  as  they  animate,  and  govern,  and  stir  that 
multitude  with  intense  emotions  of  wonder,  and 
hope,  and  fear — opening  to  each  narrow  petty 
life  a  vista  of  eternity-^ook  at  them  thus,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  bend  before  them  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  awe  and  of  respect  Take  now 
away  that  church,  and  leave  the  market-place 
standing  alone,  how  have  you  impoverished, 
how  have  you  pauperized  existence  1 

“  Scarce  an  act  of  life  is  performed  in  our  Ca¬ 
tholic  countries  which  may  not  be  in  some  way 
related  to  the  unseen  world.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  conscience  is  always  very  much  enlightened 
or  fortified  by  the  unseen  guides  and  companions 
which  men  have  called  around  them.  When 
the  imagination  gets  very  familiar  with  its  gods, 
it  brings  them  down  to  the  level  of  a  quite  or¬ 
dinary  humanity.  The  gods  and  saints  of  our 
people  in  the  market-place  may  have  much  the 
same  moral*  opinion  as  the  very  men  and  wo¬ 
men  with  whom  they  talk  and  chaffer,  beg  from, 
and  steal.  A  Neapolitan  is  ju.st  as  likely  to  call 
upon  the  Madonna  to  prosper  him  in  his  frauds 
as  in  his  honest  dealings.  He  cheats  you  and 
worships  the  Madonna,  and  cheats  you  with  a 
freer  conscience  because  ho  has  worshiped. 
But  take  this  worship  from  him — you  feel  that 
half  his  life  is  gone.” — Pp.  277,  278. 

Now  it  is,  we  think,  a  somewhat  seri¬ 
ous  matter,  that  a  lar^e  class  of  men,  who 
greet  us  cheerfully  in  the  streets,  have 
their  place  at  our  dinner-tables,  and  make 
themselves  agreeable  in  our  social  circles, 
are  really  men  who  look  on  humanity,  and 
es{>ecially  in  regard  to  its  most  serious 
element — religion,  after  this  manner.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tliinkers  of  this 
class  will  be  always  silent  on  these  topics. 
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Enough,  we  may  bo  sure,  will  often  drop 
from  them  to  indicate  where  they  are,  and 
to  disturb  the  thought  of  the  young  and 
uninitmted.  Seckendorf  makes  the  honest 
confession,  that  philosophy  may  be  a 
“  keen  critic,”  but  is  a  “  |)Oor  creator.” 
In  other  words,  it  is  powerful  to  destroy, 
powerless  when  attempting  to  give*  us 
something  better  in  the  place  of  wh.at  it 
has  demolished.  Is  not  the  philosoi)hy  a 
very  lovely  thing  of  which  this  must  be 
said  even  by  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
ardent  of  its  disciples  ?  It  le.ads  to  a  de¬ 
sert,  like  that  outside  the  gate  of  D.aiuas- 
cus — to  have  life  at  all  you  must  go  back 
into  the  city — that  is,  back  to  the  great 
heart  of  humanity.  Hut  who  made  that 
heart  of  humanity  ?  Is  it  really  true  that 
it  h.as  been  so  m.ade  th.at  it  must  have  a 
religion,  and  is  it  at  the  same  time  a  fact 
that  all  religions  are  a  mere  minage — an 
illusion  ?  No  marvel  that  men  who  go  thus 
far  go  further.  Better  say  there  Is  no  God, 
than  own  a  God  whose  chief  workmanship 
must  be  jwonounced  a  treachery  .ami  a  lie. 
One  would  supi)ose  that  the  n.atural  infer¬ 
ence  here  would  be,  that  seeing  all  men  must 
h.ave  a  religion  of  some  kind,  there  must 
somewhere  be  a  religion  of  the  right  kind 
— a  religion  which  is  a  re.ality.  Every 
where  else  capacity  implies  object.  The 
eye  supjmses  the  light,  the  ear  supposes 
sound ;  but  according  to  the  philosophy 
.adverted  to,  when  we  ascend  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  the  moral  in  man  this  law 
fails.  It  is  the  best  feeling,  in  the  best  of 
men,  that  is  directed  towards  those  visions 
of  a  moral  and  religious  future  the  most 
earnestly,  and  it  is  here  that  this  law  fails 
— fails  for  the  first  time — fails  that  these 
capacities  and  desires  of  our  mature,  singu¬ 
lar  in  their  elevation  .and  goodness,  may 
be  singular  in  the  mockery  th.at  is  put 
upon  tliem  !  We  wonder  not  at  its  be¬ 
ing  intimated  that  Seckendorf  had  gone 
the  length  of  .atheism.  It  was  the  only 
logical  secjuence  of  his  view’s. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  abyss 
to  which  such  speculations  lend,  and  to 
listen  to  the  discoursing  of  Clarence  on 
some  of  the  hanjiier  influences  of  religious 
faith  on  individuals  and  communities,  es- 
peci.ally  as  it  ceases  to  be  .allied  m.ainly 
with  terror,  as  it  becomes  prominently  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  sense  of  justice,  and 
blends  itself  ultimately  with  mercy  .and 
grace. 

“  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  clear  (and  I  point 
to  it  as  another  great  instance  how  one  gener¬ 


ation  prepares  for  the  next)  that  a  given  age 
may  obtain,  by  modification  of  those  ideas 
which  it  has  inherited  from  its  predecessor,  a 
more  effective  religious  government  than  it 
could  have  thought  out  fur  itself  Humanity 
is,  as  it  were,  one  life.  Men  of  passion  and  im¬ 
agination — men  full  of  anger,  and  praying  fur 
the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  enthroned — 
not  without  feeling  of  a  fierce  cordiality — an  in¬ 
finite  Anger  in  the  skies.  Afterwards  the  dark 
and  gloomy  tlirone  was  gradually  shaped  into  a 
Judgment-seat  —  then  into  a  Mercy  seat — but 
with  the  old  thunders  lingering  round  it  still. 
Without  thc.se  there  would  have  been  no  feared 
judgment,  and  consequently  no  vivid  conception 
of  mercy.  Love  makes  its  first  entrance  into 
our  hearts  under  the  name  of  mery.  The  new 
Dispensation  under  which  we  are  said  to  live, 
left  the  old  Infinite  Anger  where  it  w'as,  and 
brought  forward  an  Infinite  Mercy,  forever  to 
neutralize  iL 

“  And  now  docs  not  something  like  a  climax 
sbuid  out  clear  before  us?  For  how  could  this 
great  belief  in  Mercy,  which  is  subduing  the 
human  heart  to  an  unutterable  tenderness — how 
could  it  have  appeared  in  the  world  but  fur  its 
antecedents  -the  reign  of  Divine  Anger  and 
of  J  udgment  f  The  three  great  ideas  of  Anger, 
Judgment,  and  Mercy  are  blended  together  most 
conspicuously  in  our  own  faith. 

“  llut  there  is  an  idea  higher  than  that  of 
Mercy  which  has  entered  last  of  all  into  the 
world.  The  word  ‘Grace’  not  only  signifies 
pardon,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  in  us  to 
tl»c  production  of  a  new  life.  I  hold  this  word 
grace  to  be  one  of  the  noblest,  and  of  fullest  sig¬ 
nificance,  that  has  ever  been  uttered  in  popular 
theology.  At  tliis  point  the  highest  philosophy 
appears  blent  in  that  twisted  cord  of  reason 
and  inuigination  which  bind  so  many  ages  to- 
getlier.  For  is  it  not  indisputably  true  that 
God,  by  Ills  free  gift,  is  creating  us,  age  after 
age,  into  new  and  higher  life,  and  wiser  love  to 
man  and  to  himself? 

“  ‘  Throw  thyself  upon  the  love  of  God,  thy 
Creator !’  ‘  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear  I  ’ 
These  are  the  last  utterances  of  religion  in  the 
most  advanced  nations  of  the  earth.  Add,  too, 
that  the  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear  is 
the  love  also  of  goodness  and  of  man.  By  no 
other  means  will  fear  be  cast  out  I  speak 
generally  of  mankind,  or  of  a  society.  1  say 
the  Furies  will  live  forever  in  the  imagination 
of  guilt  or  crime.  Whether  the  Terror  arise 
spontaneously  in  our  own  mind,  or  descend 
from  tradition,  from  the  imagination  of  other 
men,  the  result  is  the  same.  It  has  been  so 
ordered  by  God  that  there  is  no  peace  to  the 
heart  of  man  but  in  the  great  sentiments  of 
virtue  and  the  love  of  God.  If  any  man  holds 
that  a  human  society— standing  where  we  stand 
in  the  progression  of  ages — can  escape  from 
the  fear  of  God  by  any  other  outlet,  he  must 
defend  his  own  thesis.  I  should  be  a  hypocrite, 
and  false  to  the  most  irresistible  and  inetl'aceable 
sentiments  of  my  own  mind,  if  I  taught  such 
a  doctrine ;  for  I  daily  and  hourly  feel  that 
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there  can  be  no  peace  with  God  unless  there  is 
good-will  to  man,  no  escape  from  fear  but  in 
the  sentiments  of  love  and  obedience.  A  people 
that  passed  from  superstition  into  crime  would  : 
ineritably  return — passion-led — back  to  super-  j 
stition.  I 

“  If  here  I  do  not  enlarge  on  the  immense  i 
value  of  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  and  ^ 
especially  how  it  is  tending  to  bring  all  man-  | 
kind  into  feelings  of  union  and  a  common  inter-  | 
est,  and  disposing  the  wealthy  to'  do  whatever  ■ 
lies  in  their  power,  consistently  with  the  stabi-  j 
lity  of  society,  for  the  welfare  of  the  working  ' 
classes — it  is  because  I  should  be  only  repeating  ! 
what  so  many  others  have  said  far  more  elo-  | 
quently  than  I  could  say  it” — Pp.  669-671.  j 

One  passage  in  this  section,  which  treats  | 

of  the  influence  of  war  in  favoring — yes,  j 
good  reader,  do  not  start — in  favtiring  ■ 
the  grow'th  and  greatness  of  nations,  is  of  j 
so  suggestive  a  complexion  that  we  must 
make  room  for  it.  We  quote  it  without  ! 
comment :  i 


“  The  dangers,  and  the  passions,  and  the 
heroism  of  war,  arc  courted,  chanted,  applauded 
amongst  us.  And  it  is  right  it  should  he  so. 
War  is  still  Inevitable.  The  advanced  nations 
of  the  earth  would  be  trodden  under  foot  by 
those  less  advanced,  if  they  were  not  as  power¬ 
ful  in  war  as  they  are  skillful  in  the  arts  of 
peace. 

“  Every'  satirist,  every  moralist,  every  preacher 
declaims  against  war.  I  accept  this  general 
denunciation  as  prophetic  that  it  will  one  day 
cease.  Meanwhile,  this  most  flagrant  of  our 
evils,  and  fiercest  of  our  joys,  has  been  our 
starting-point  and  stimulant  along  every  line 
of  progress  you  can  mention.  To  war,  as  I 
have  said,  wc  owe  the  Nation,  and  without  this 
great  union  man  would  have  remained  intellect¬ 
ually  a  mere  dwarf.  It  gave  us  the  city  and 
the  empire.  Had  there  been  no  large  a.sscm- 
blage  of  men  kept  together  by  the  sentiment 
of  a  common  safety,  or  a  common  jmwer,  there 
would  have  been  no  great  enterprise,  and  a  few 
great  thoughts.  The  languages  of  the  earth 
would  have  been  innumerable.  Each  tribe 
would  have  spoken  its  own  dialect,  and  have 
been  shut  up  within  it.  There  would  have  been 
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no  literature.  Had  a  great  mind  vaguely 
bestirred  itself,  it  would  have  been  of  no  avail ;  it 
would  have  been  buried  alive  in  the  little  village 
community.  But  hardly  could  there  have  been 
any  thing  great  Men  would  never  have  com¬ 
bined  but  for  some  quiet  domestic  purjmsc,  some 
business  of  the  flock  and  the  farmyard.  There 
would  have  been  no  great  projects,  no  great 
idqgs,  no  palaces,  no  temples,  and  the  gods 
themselves  would  have  been  dwarfed  into  mere 
household  deities,  and  the  patrons  of  a  harvest- 
home. 

“  How  much  we  owe  to  war  in  this  province 
of  religion,  has  not  been  generally  perceived, 
nor  tlie  nature  of  the  debt.  The  passions  of 
the  combat  are  so  preeminently  violent — the 
fate  of  battles  so  uncertain — the  victorv  so  in¬ 
tensely  desired — that  war  could  not  fail  both 
to  promote  tlie  worship  of  the  god  and  to  de¬ 
termine  the  character  of  the  god  who  was  wor¬ 
shiped.  It  inten»ijied  religion,  which  else  (ex¬ 
cept  under  certain  occasional  circumstances) 
might  have  been  little  better  than  a  poet’s 
dream.” — Pp.  666.  666. 

On  the  whole,  we  accept  Mr.  Smith’s 
volume  as  a  taithfiil  exposition  of  modern 
thought  on  m.any  grave  questions,  so  far 
as  it  goes.  We  say,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  work  iloes  not,  to  our  think¬ 
ing,  get  to  the  bottom  of  its  subject,  and 
does  not  in  consequence  embrace  all  th.at 
is  needful  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
it  investigates,  and  which  it  aims  to  re¬ 
move.  The  great  malady  of  our  nature, 
that  which  theologians  underst.and  by  the 
term  am,  is  not  apprehended  as  it  is.  Evan¬ 
gelical  truth,  accordingly,  if  not  openly 
oj»jx)sed,  is  quietly  ignoretl.  As  the  result, 
changes  are  expected  from  causes  which 
are  not  adequate  to  produce  them.  Hut 
the  mind  of  our  time  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
presented  in  this  book,  and  presented 
with  mueh  clearness  and  intelligence.  We 
have  read  the  work  with  interest,  and  the 
extracts  we  have  given  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  as  to  the  expediency  of 
making  himself  better  acquainted  with  it. 
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IN  ME  M  0  R  Y  OF  GENERAL  HAVELOCK. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MICUELL. 


Comb  Valor  I  with  thj  dauntiess,  Spartan  brow, 
And  iron  arm,  ami  Ktcadfast  minii ; 

Come,  Fame !  with  drooping  wreaths  of  cypress 
now  j 

Around  thy  trumpet  twined  ;  1 

0  Victory  I  cagle^ycd,  exultant — come  !  j 

Cease  thy  loud  shout,  aud  hush  thy  rolling  I 
dnim  1  I 

Turn  from  the  flying  horde,  | 

Put  up  thy  crimson  sword ;  I 

Reverse  the  thirsty  spear. 

And  mourn  a  moment  here. 

Religion  !  gentlest  daughter  of  the  skies. 

Love  on  thy  lip,  and  heaven  within  thine  eyes. 
And  charity  o'erflowing  thy  pure  breast,  | 

Still  looking  from  vex^  l^rth  to  lands  of  rest,  i 
Come  with  thy  breath  of  heavenly  balm,  I 
Thine  every  look  instilling  calm !  j 

All  bend,  all  sorrowing  bend,  al>ovc  the  grave| 
Where  sleeps,  in  glory’s  arms,  the  go^,  the  | 
brave : 

Did  ever  hero  win  a  laurel  crown. 

Deserving,  without  seeking,  proud  renown ; 

Did  ever  liero  claim  a  nation’s  tear, 

A  world’s  lament  above  his  honored  bier, 

*Tis  he,  ’tis  he,  who  greatly  sleepeth  here ! 

Yes,  he  who  liad  escaped,  with  charmed  life. 

The  fierce  assault,  the  conflict  hot. 

The  hissing,  death-winge<l  cannon-shot. 

Still  sharing  danger,  foremost  in  the  strife ;  ' 

Who  stood  the  fire  from  Ghuznec’s  walls. 
Unscathed  amidst  the  rain  of  balls ; 

Who  met,  at  bloody  Sobraon, 

The  proud-plumed  hosts  careering  on. 
And  twice  beneath  him  saw  his  steed. 

At  fearful  Moodkec,  sink  and  bleed  ;* 
Who  when  the  rebel-spirit  rose. 

And  late-sworn  friends  turned  traitor- 
foes. 

And  Murder  raised  her  demon  yell. 

And  India  seemed  a  maddening  hell. 
Rushed,  like  a  Caesar,  an  avenging  flame, 

Before  the  few  the  many  doomed  to  flee  ; 

Till  Terror,  sbade-Iike,  followed  his  great  name. 
His  very  march  a  victory  1 
He  who  thus  kept,  through  many  a  bloody  fray. 
Grim,  hovering  Death,  insatiate  Death,  at  bay. 
Hath  yielded  to  disease — hath  bowed  him  low 
To  that  pale  specter.  Valor’s  deadliest  foe  : 

And  ere  his  work  so  well  begun. 

His  glorious  mission  all  was  done ; 

And  ere  his  grateful  country’s  praise, 

*  In  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  Havelock  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him.  ■  . 


And  ere  his  honors  and  his  bays 
Have  reached  him  in.that  crimsoned  land. 
The  sword  hath  fallen  from  his  hand ; 
Powerless  the  iron,  veteran  limb. 

The  victory-blazing  eye  is  dim. 

Broken  the  staff  that  formed  our  trust. 
And  India’s  hero  soulless  dust. 

Clive  and  Cornwallis !  ve  were  mi Aty  names. 
Halo’d  with  immortality — l>ehola 
As  great  a  hero  here :  his  deathless  claims 
Are  stained  not  by  Ambition,  lust  of  gold. 
Ix)ng  years  he  serv^  his  counfry,  patient  rose 
Up  the  steep  ladder  of  his  great  renown. 
Gentle,  beloved  by  all,  save  England’s  foes  : 

His  smile  wrought  more  than  other  warriors’ 
frown. 

Then,  too,  that  loftier  secret  of  success. 

That  source  of  fortitude,  calm  trust  and 
might — 

He  looked  to  Heaven,  and  prayed  that  Heaven 
would  bless 

His  country’s  armies,  battling  fur  the  right: 
He  drew  his  sword,  but,  with  its  flash,  a  prayer 
For  strength,  for  guidance,  mounted  on  tne  air. 

Spirit  of  History  !  rise  1 
Tell  to  the  earth  and  skies. 

In  everlasting  story. 

This  war  of  shame  and  glory ; 

Seize,  seize  thy  pen  and  write. 

In  letters  of  fix^  light. 

As  every  letter  were 
A  star  of  radiance  there. 

To  shine  undimmed,  while  ages  roll 
Their  thickening  clouds  across  thy  scroll. 

The  name  of  him  who  lies  so  lowly  here — 

The  name  we  utter  with  a  gushing  tear — 

The  name  of  India’s  saviour— the  great  name 
Our  children’s  children  shall  repeat  with 
pride. 

Casting  a  lustre  e’en  on  Britain’s  fame,  , 

The  veteran’s  idol,  and  the  stripling’s  guide; 
Till  Havelock,  a  hou.Hehold  word,  be  shrined. 
Valor’s  untarnished  gem,  in  every  mind. 

Rest  warrior !  rest !  we  need  not  weep  for  thee, 
Thy  crown  is  brighter  than  the  laurel  here ; 
Walking  the  fields  of  immortality. 

Thou  marvel’st,  haply,  at  our  falling  tear. 
For  iron  helm,  the  amaranth  binds  thy  brow. 
For  cannon’s  roar,  rise  songs  of  rapture  now ; 
For  plains  of  blo^  heaven’s  bowers  around 
thee  bloom ; 

Rest,  warrior!  rest!  our  heart$  $hall  he  thy 
tomb  ! 
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W E  have  often  thonght  that  a  work  of 
no  ordinary  interest  might  be  written 
upon  the  historical  and  biographical  asso¬ 
ciations  which  are  connected  with  the 
world’s  few  great  books.  Take  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  for  instance.  What  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  recollections  are  entwined  with 
their  writings,  if  we  confine  ourselves 
only  to  the  revival  of  European  literature 
consequent  upon  the  taking  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  the  few  antecedent  and  subse¬ 
quent  centuries.  The  deep  and  dense 
ignorance  of  the  Latin  Church  —  the  lite¬ 
rary  splendor  of  Mohammedanism  —  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  filtered  to  Christ¬ 
endom  through  two  layers  of  Arabic  and 
Latin  —  the  Platonic  ardor  of  Marsilio 
Ficino,  founding,  under  Cosmo  de  Medici, 
a  university  of  Platonic  idealism  in  Flo¬ 
rence — the  lordlv  philosophic  romance  of 
John  Pico,  of  Mirandola,  projecting  a 
tournament  and  festival  of  philosophers  at 
Rome,  in  which  he  was  to  defend  nine 
hundred  Platonic  theses  against  all 
coiners,  whose  expenses  he  would  pay 
from  any  distance  —  the  gre.at  antagonist 
of  Peripateticism,  Peber  Ramus,  assassin¬ 
ated,  disemboweled,  and  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  not  so  much  because  he 
was  susjiected  of  being  a  Huguenot,  as 
because  he  was  known  to  be  a  I*latonist 
—  the  pale  and  visionary'  brow  of  Gior¬ 
dano  Bruno  (the  poet  of  that  Pantheistic 
system  of  absolute  unity  of  which  Spinoza 
is  the  geometrician)*  looking  upon  us  I 
from  the  fire  in  the  Champs  de  Flore,  be¬ 
fore  the  theater  of  Pompey — the  t.all  and 
erect  figure  of  the  elder  Scaliger,  his 
royal  and  august  face,  bronzed  wdth  the 
suns  and  storms  of  many  campaigns,  now 
bent  over  the  words  “  sweeter  than  nec¬ 
tar,  clearer  than  the  sun,”  of  Aristotle ; 
these,  and  a  thousand  other  thoughts  and 
shadows,  arise  before  him  who  contem¬ 
plates  the  “  torso-like  ”  volumes  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  or  the  immortal  pages  of  Plato. 
We  commend  our  idea  to  some  one  who 


is  both  a  philosopher  and  historian,  and 
yet  not  utterly  deficient  in  imagination. 

Still,  placing  at  the  highest  the  influ¬ 
ences  and  associations  connected  with  the 
writings  of  these  intellectual  monarchs, 
under  whose  banners  it  has  been  said  that 
every  mind  may  be  ranged,  how  few  and 
feeble  are  they  compared  Muth  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  cluster  round  ever}'  portion 
of  the  Inspired  Volume !  Let  us  imagine, 
that  in  the  process  of  science  a  book  should 
be  executed  by  such  marvelous  materials, 
that  on  blank  le-aves  inserted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  sunbeam  should  etch  every  face 
that  hung  over  the  page  until  it  became  a 
self-illustrated  work,  a  magic  gallery  of 
pictured  shadows.  Something  like  this  is 
the  Bible  read  in  the  light  of  history  and 
biography.  In  their  ratliance,  it  becomes 
a  book  from  whose  every  jiage,  and  al¬ 
most  every  text,  the  eyes  of  the  great  and 
sainted  dead  are  looking  into  ours.  1  lere, 
then,  we  find  Photographs  for  our  Bibles ; 
and  we  purpose  to  give  illustr-ations  of 
Scripture  by  history  and  biograj)hy  —  to 
adduce  texts,  or  passages  of  the  Bible, 
intertwined  by  the  law  of  association,  with 
historical  names  and  events  in  the  unnals 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

Tlie  due  development  of  this  subject 
would  require  volumes.  It  would  demand 
a  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history,  for 
which  the  acquirements  of  Mr.  St.anley, 
or  our  own  elegant  and  learned  Dr.  Lee, 
would  not  be  more  than  sufficient.  Our 
I  readers  will  be  content,  however,  if  we 
group,  almost  at  ramlom,  a  few  of  those 
pictured  shapes  to  which  we  have  alluded 
— if  we  point  out,  and  sketch,  even  with 
rough  and  Inisty  hand,  a  few  of  the  faces 
which  history  has  etched  on  the  margin 
of  Sacred  Writ. 

To  begin,  then,  at  once,  open  the  Bible, 
at  the  Fifty-first  Psalm. 

We  may  transport  ourselves  to  the 
fourth  of  February,  1566.  Newgate 
Prison  stands  out  dark  and  sullen  in  the 
winter  morning.  The  streets  that  now 
barricade  it  —  the  thoroughfare  through 
which  the  cabs  and  oniuibusses,  and  all 


We  borrow  M.  Cousin's  happy  expression. 
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the  roaring  travos  of  city  life  pass  on  to 
Temple-bar  —  were  then  like  the  strag¬ 
gling  linos  of  houses  in  an  overgrown  vil¬ 
lage.  The  barred  and  stanchioned  win¬ 
dows  were  there  even  then,  and  a  few 
stragglers  were  gazing  up  at  them  curi¬ 
ously.  Grim  old  windows,  they  have  shut 
in  many  a  wild  and  guilty  heart.  Many 
an  eye  nas  looked  at  them  almost  all  the 
long  night,  until  the  cold,  gray  morning 
]»aled  between  the  bars.  A  few’  hours 
more,  and  the  sea  of  heads  surging  under¬ 
neath,  and  the  fierce  uplifted  li^es  of  men 
and  w'omcn,  come  to  see  the  execution, 
and  the  feet  upon  the  iron  platform,  and 
the  drop,  and  the  quivering  rope,  and  the 
excited  whisper  among  the  throng  —  and 
the  soul  gone  out  to  meet  its  God.  But 
on  the  morning  of  w’hich  w’e  speak,  Ave  do 
not  pass  into  the  desperado’s  room,  where 
the  rogue,  the  highw’ayman,  and  murderer 
are  congregated.  There  Avere  then  no 
jail  committees,  no  kind  chaplains  and 
lactometers,  no  prison  discipline,  no  Mr. 
Halls  and  Captain  Maconocliies,  no  grad¬ 
uated  dietary,  no  ventilation.  Through 
the  long  ptOssages,  strewed  with  filthy 
rushes ;  throu)^  stenches,  that  of  bad 
fish  predominating — stenches  that  feed  fat 
the  jtestilenco  that  Avalketh  in  darkness, 
Ave  pass  into  a  little  cell.  Pause  at  the 
iron  gate  with  reverence.  There  is  calm¬ 
ly  sleeping  the  first  champion  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  the  first  martyr  of  English 
Protestantism,  John  Rogers.  A  step 
glides  into  the  room.  It  is  the  keeper’s 
wile.  The  jirisoner  sleeps  soundly,  for  he 
is  at  peace  w’ith  God,  and  the  angels  are 
Avatching  OA’er  his  head.  “  Aw’ake,  haste, 
prepare  youi’self  for  the  fire.”  “  Then,” 
says  the  martyr  with  a  quiet  smile,  “if  it 
bo  so,  I  need  not  tie  my  points.”  lie  is 
taken  from  New’gate,  first  to  Bonner  for 
degradation.  He  meekly  beseeches  a  few 
words  with  his  wife  before  the  burning, 
but  is  answered  with  a  scowd.  Meanwhile, 
the  procession  is  formed  for  Smithfield. 
The  sheriffs  walk  along  with  their  wands 
of  office ;  the  gruff  halberdiers  are  there, 
trampling  round  the  pinioned  prisoner ; 
priests  from  the  Abbey,  apprentices  from  | 
the  Fleet,  yeomen  from  the  Tow’er,  mer- ' 
chants  from  the  Change,  watermen  from 
the  Strand,  mingle  w’ith  the  crow’d.  But 
there  is  a  sound  of  sobbing  among  them.  I 
A  mother  appears  with  a  babe  at  her  | 
breast,  and  ten  little  ones  going,  and 
weeping  by  her  side.  It  is  the  prisoner’s 
wife.  “Come,  good  John,  a  free  pardon. 


'  and  go  home  with  thy  honest  wife  and 
little  ones ;  only  renounce  thy  heresy.” 
Patience,  stout  and  godly  heart.  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  the  pangs  of  death  will 
be  over ;  and  the  eyes  will  have  opened 
on  the  land  Avhere  there  are  no  more  tears, 
and  the  ransomed  spirit  have  received  the 
crown  of  life.  Meanwhile,  he  can  leave 
her  nothing  but  that  heart-touching  paper 
found  in  a  dark  corner  of  his  cell.  “  O 
God !  be  good  to  this  j>oor  and  most  hon¬ 
est  Avife,  being  a  poor  stranger ;  and  all  my 
little  souls,  hers  and  my  children  ;  whom, 
with  all  the  whole  faithful  and  true  Cath¬ 
olic  congregation  of  Christ,  the  Lord  of 
life  and  death,  save,  keep,  and  defend  in 
all  the  troubles  and  assaults  of  this  vain 
world,  and  bring  at  the  last  to  everlasting 
salvation,  the  true  and  sure  inheritance  of 
all  crossed  Christians.  Amen.  Amen.” 
But  listen.  A  voice  is  hushing  the  noisy 
throng.  It  is  a  psalm  which  John  Rogers 
sings  as  he  goes.  “  Have  mercy  upon  me, 
O  God  !  .according  to  thy  loving  kindness ; 
AA'ash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity, 
and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  Purge  me 
with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean ;  wash 
me,  and  I  shall  be  w’hiter  than  snow.” 

Or,  opening  the  I*salins  again,  almost 
at  hazard,  the  Thirty-first  attracts  obser¬ 
vation.  To  those  Avho  are  intimately  ac- 
qiiainted  with  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  that  Psalm  may  recall  the  fourth 
of  May,  1535.  On  that  day  John  Haugh- 
ton.  Prior  of  the  Charter-house,  was 
brought  out  to  Tyburn  to  suffer  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  acknoAvledge  the  royal  suprema¬ 
cy,  as  then  defined.  That  noble  face,  of 
almost  feminine  beauty,  was  pale,  but  not 
with  terror.  The  ropes  that  fastened  him 
to  the  dreadful  hurdle  could  not  disguise 
the  symmetry  of  his  slight  and  graceful 
figure.  That  fair  frame  was  animated  by 
a  gentle  spirit.  I  Laughton  was  not  a 
Protestant ;  but  to  him,  as  to  More  and 
Fisher,  every  Protestant  may  aftbrd  a 
sigh.  In  an  age  when  the  vices  of  the 
Romish  priesthood  cried  to  heaven  for 
vengeance ;  Avhen  their  most  flagitious 
offenses  were  expiated  by  a  fine  of  a  few 
shillings,  or  by  carrying  a  taper  in  a  pro¬ 
cession  ;  when  the  monasteries  were  full 
of  men  who  had  exchanged  the  hair  shirt 
for  fine  linen,  and  a  diet  of  bread  or 
vegetables,  with  small  beer  or  water,  for 
fat  capons,  and  big-bellied  tuns  of  sherry 
and  sack — Haughton  set  an  example  of 
severe  virtue  in  his  own  person,  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  regularity  in  tne  house  over 
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which  he  presided.  Tlie  most  Protestant 
of  our  liistorians  is  the  one  who  has  done 
the  fullest  justice  to  this  Carthusian.  His 
execution  is  historically  remarkable,  be¬ 
cause  it  w.as  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  dress  of  a  Komish  ecclesiastic  was  ever 
brought  to  the  stake.  This,  one  can  not 
regret ;  for  it  was  a  sign  to  the  world 
that  the  domination  of  a  foreign  priest¬ 
hood  was  over  in  England  forever,  and  that 
the  minister  of  religion  must  exhibit  the 
regularity  or  pay  the  penalty  of  a  citizen. 
But  we  may  regret  that,  when  the  storm 
came,  it  swept  away  one  of  the  few  flowers 
of  lioliness  that  yet  lingered  on  the  moul¬ 
dering  walls  of  the  English  mon.a.steries. 
As  he  knelt  down  on  the  scafibld  his 
closing  words  were  taken  from  the  Thirty- 
first  Psalm,  verses  one  to  five  :  with  these 
words  he  made  the  la.st  sign  to  the  exe¬ 
cutioners. 

Another  recollection  occurs  to  us  in 
connection  with  this  Psalm.  It  is  nearly  j 
forty  years  b<*fore  the  last  —  the  22d  of . 
May,  1498.  This  time  the  scene  is  not  | 
where  the  bloody  arm  of  Ilaughton  huttg  | 
over  the  old  archway  of  the  (.’barter-  i 
house ;  not  iti  London,  but  in  Florence,  i 
This  May  is  not  over  the  yellow  Thames,  ! 
but  by  the  sunny  Arno,  under  the  blue  i 
sky  of  Italy.  And  the  victim  is  Savona- 1 
rola.  Nine  years  before,  he  had  been 
preaching  near  this  si)ot,  in  the  garden  of  | 
the  cloister  at  San  Marco,  under  a  shrul)- 
bery  of  Damascus  roses ;  and  his  subject 
had  been  the  Uevelation  of  St.  John. 
tTpon  the  assembled  multitude,  used  to 
hear  scraps  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  I 
the  school  logic,  that  i)ure  scriptural  ex-  j 
position  had  fallen  like  spray-drops  from  j 
the  river  of  God ;  and  as  the  preacher  , 
spoke  of  the  love  of  Christ,  the  tears  rolled  j 
along  his  cheeks,  and  the  hardest  heaits  i 
melted  like  snow.  Not  many  years  after,  j 
Luther  himself  published  Savonarola’s  j 
“Exposition  of  Several  Psalms,”  with  a 
preface,  in  which  he  recognized  the  Monk 
of  Florence  as  one  like-minded  with  him¬ 
self.  Now  the  great  orator  has  come 
forth,  not  to  preach,  but  to  die.  lie  had 
endured  long  imprisonment ;  his  delicate 
nerves  had  felt  the  tortures  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  ;  he  had  been  bound  to  a  pillar  by 
a  cord,  and  suddenly  let  fall ;  hot  coals 
had  been  burned  under  his  feet ;  and  now,  i 
w'ith  the  iron  round  his  neck,  and  fastened 
to  a  fagot,  that  he  might  experience  at 
once  a  double  pang,  he  is  quite  calm.  On 
W'hat  hidden  bread  has  he  been  feeding 
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his  spirit  ?  Ilis  last  written  words  were 
a  meditation  on  the  Thirty-first  Psalm. 
Doubt  and  joy  alternate  until  the  third 
verse  —  “  Thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fort 
ress ;  therefore,  for  thy  name’s  sake,  lead 
me  and  guide  me.”  (in  this  veree  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  perfect  peace.  But  he  stops  ; 
for  at  that  point  his  writing  materials  were 
rudely  taken  from  him. 

We  have,  jKjrhaps,  tarried  too  long 
beside  the  stake  and  gibbet.  Take  another 
seene — other  Psalms.  The  place  is  Ver¬ 
sailles  ;  the  time,  the  reign  of  Louis  C^ua- 
torze,  about  the  year  1706.  All  is  8j)len- 
dor,  for  a  magnificent  ball  is  to  l>e  given. 
In  the  morning  the  hunters  have  gone 
out,  train  after  train  of  splendidly-mount¬ 
ed  cavaliers,  and  the  horn  has  wakened 
the  echoes  of  the  chase.  In  the  sunny 
afternoon,  the  lords  and  la<lies  have 
lounged  along  the  walks,  and  by  the  ter¬ 
races,  through  long  arcades  of  poplars 
and  cypress,  by  jars  of  exquisite  flowers. 
On  they  pass,  laughing,  by  the  marble 
fountain,  in  those  rich  Jind  stately  dresses, 
which  the  chinas  and  fans  of  the  tinn* 
have  made  familiar  to  us.  The  young 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  is  gayest  and  bright¬ 
est  there.  But  M'here  is  her  lord,  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  and  grandson 
to  the  king  ?  He  sits  away  in  his  private 
apartment,  far  from  scenes  in  which  he 
finds  nothing  congenial.  Our  readers 
will  easily  find  the  sketch  of  his  character, 
as  given  by  St.  Simon,  or  may  read  it  in 
that  ex(iuisile  book,  Vinet’s  “  History  ol' 
French  Literature.”  Originally  subject  to 
trans}>orts  of  passion  which  made  him  an 
object  of  terror  —  ungovernable  in  the 
pursuit  of  jtleasure,  sarciistic  and  over¬ 
bearing — between  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  twenty  he  ha<i  heard  that  mysterious 
voice,  which  -speaks  in  courts  as  well  as 
elsewhere — which  may  be  muttled,  but  is 
not  lost  in  the  folds  of  a  corrupt  church 
and  a  ceremonial  religion.  Tne  young 
prince  M  as  withdrawing  himself  from  the 
din  of  pleasures,  whose  unsatisfying  na¬ 
ture  he  had  discovered.  He  could  say, 
with  one  of  old — 

“  The  heart  is  restless  ever, 

Until  it  finds  rest  in  Thee.” 

Could  w'e  see  the  little  book  in  his  hand, 
W'hich  Fenelon  has  given  him,  we  should 
find  that  he  has  been  reading  and  weeping 
over  the  ISeven  l^salms  which  have  been 
called  Penitential. 
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Over  the  entire  three  first  chapters  of 
the  Sonj?  of  Solomon,  to  every  true  student 
of  churcli-history,  there  hangs  one  golden 
gleam  of  (iospel  radiance  amidst  the 
shadows  of  the  dark  age.  There  is  a 
monastery  in  Champagne  called  Clairvaux. 
It  is  situated  among  fohls  of  wood,  near 
B.ar-sur-Auhe.  We  do  not  know  how  it 
escai>i‘d  throjigh  the  French  lievolution  ; 
hut  Gibbon  speaks  of  its  |K)m})  in  his  time, 
and  of  a  certain  tun  of  wine  in  its  cellar, 
containing  914  hogsheads.  Sail  back  up 
the  stream  of  time  about  700  years;  the 
Hplendi«l  monastery  folds  back  inio  a  rough 
house — 

“  As  if  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  af!;ain.” 


him  away,  he  had  delivered  eighty-six, 
taking  verse  after  verse  in  the  Canticles.* 
We  have  read  nearly  all ;  an«l  while  we 
would  not  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of 
claiming  Bernard  as  a  full-blown  Protest¬ 
ant,  it  IS  certainly  surprising  to  see  how 
little  distinctively  Bomish  occurs  in  them, 
while  very  much  is  to  be  found  that  might 
have  come  from  Leighton  or  Baxter.  One 
falls  back  u|)on  Butler's  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  rtHijion  and  the  superstition, 
in  the  Koinish  system.  Certainly  these 
sermons  might  be  read  with  advantage  by 
the  judicious  student  who  sought  to  inhale 
an  aroma,  not  to  copy  with  lifeless  exacti¬ 
tude.  In  these  days  of  preaching,  we 
may  do  some  of  our  readers  a  service 


Tlie  jKjor  monks  are  out  in  the  field. 
It  is  a  hot  day.  The  landscape  flickers 
in  the  heat.  The  purple  grapes  are  adust. 
The  inenks  are  hot  and  tired.  A  bell 
sounds.  They  go  into  their  simple  chapel. 
Their  abbot  stands  u|»  to  sikeak.  He  lias 
a  book  in  his  hand.  His  name  is  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux.  He  had  taken  a  part  in 
preaching  the  second  crusade,  which 
modern  enlightenment  must  deplore :  | 
which,  perhaps,  he  regretted  himself.  But 
against  this,  may  1x3  set  his  noble  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  persecuted  Jews.  Thus 
he  had  written  to  the  clergy  of  Eastern 
France  :  “The  Jews  are  not  to  be  perse¬ 
cuted,  slaughtered,  or  even  banished. 
Search  the  Scriptures.  They  are  living 
pillars,  pictured  with  the  passion  of  the  ‘ 
Lord.  They  arc  witne8.ses  of  our  redeinji- 
tion,  while  they  pay  the  penalty  of  their  ' 
guilt.  Yet  in  the  evening  they  shall  be  j 
brought  home  ;  and  when  the  multitude  j 
of  the  nations  has  entered  in,  then  shall  i 


by  ipioting  a  few  sentences.  Here  is  a 
beautiful  prayer  for  a  preacher  :  “  Break 
I  thy  bread  to  these  hungry  souls,  bv  my 
hands,  if  Thou  doignest,  but  by  'I'hine 
own  strength.”  How  sound  and  sensible 
is  this  account  of  the  working  of  grace 
with  the  human  faculties  :  “  A  wondrous 
and  inseparable  eoininixture  of  superna¬ 
tural  light,  and  the  illuminated  mind.” 
'riie  following  is  strikingly  profound  : 

“  In  the  soul  I  have  an  intuition  of  three 
things — reason,  will,  memory.  When  the  rea¬ 
son  receives  the  light  that  can  not  be  extin¬ 
guished,  when  the  will  obtains  the  peace  that 
can  not  be  taken  away,  when  the  memory  in¬ 
heres  forever  in  the  fountain  that  can  not  fail, 
the  first  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Son,  the  second 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  last  to  the  Father.  O 
ble8.sed  Trinity!  my  trinity  of  misery  sigheth 
unto  Thee  1" 

Here  .are  some  striking  illustrations  of 
man’s  incapacity  to  speak  well  or  rightly 
of  himself : 


all  Israel  be  saved.”  To  Rudolf,  the  priest 
who  excited  the  persecution,  he  sternly 
said  :  “  Art  thou  greater  than  he  to  whom 
the  word  w.as  spoken,  ‘Put  up  thy  sword 
into  the  sheath?’  Wouldst  thou  empty 
the  treasures  of  the  mercy  of  Christ?” 
The  Jewish  annals  record  his  praise: 
“  God  sent  .after  this  Belial  Bernard  from 
C'lairvaux,  a  city  which  is  in  Tzandiath 
(France) — he  took  no  ransom  of  Israel, 
lor  he  s{>.akc  good  of  Israel  in  his  heart. 
If  it  had  not  been  that  the  Lord  h.ad  sent 
this  priest,  there  would  none  have  remain¬ 
ed.”  There,  then,  he  stands  preaching  in 
the  year  1153.  Day  after  day,  when  the 
labor  was  over,  he  poured  forth  these 
simple  sermons  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
brethren.  That  year,  ere  death  had  called 


!  “  Who  would  believe  the  blank  wall  were  it  to 

I  assert  that  it  produced  that  golden  ray  which 
stole  in  upon  it  through  the  shutter?  The 
i  glorious  picture,  or  iininortal  writing,  is  no 
I  praise  to  the  pen  or  the  pencil ;  and  go<^  words 
1  are  not  the  glory  of  our  tongue  and  lips.” 

j  The  jdiilosophy  of  the  historj*  of  true 
I  religion  in  the  middle  ages  is  compressed 
into  these  remarkable  and  little  known 
sentences : 

“  There  is  a  kind  of  carnal  love  in  the  heart 
rather  directed  to  Christ  after  the  flesh.  In 

•  Upon  consulting  ilabillon’a  edition  of  Bernard, 
wo  think  that  this  stuteincnt  is  probably  inaccurate. 
Some  of  these  sermons  must  have  been  delivered 
long  before  the  lust  year  of  his  life. 
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such  a  case  there  stands  before  the  man  as  he 
prays,  the  sacred  image  of  the  God-man,  either 
born,  or  at  his  mother’s  breast,  or  teaching,  or 
the  like.  I  suppose  that  this  was  one  chief 
cause  why  the  invisible  God  willed  to  be  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  to  draw  the  carnal  affections  of 
carnal  man  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  salutary 
love  of  his  flesh,  and  so  gradually  to  lead  them 
on  to  a  spiritual  love.” 

Yet  a  few  more  thoughts,  g.ithered 
from  this  old  and  rare  garland,  to  entwine 
with  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  we  have 
done.  “  A  tranquil  God  tranquillizes  all 
things,  and  to  see  his  quietness  is  to  be 
quiet.”  “  God  is  without  passion,  not 
without  compassion.”  Of  his  beloved 
brother,  Gerard,  dying  happily  :  “  It  grew 
day  to  thee,  my  brother,  in  thy  ihid- 
night ;  thy  night  became  as  clear  as  the 
day.”  “  As  stars  shine  at  night,  but  are 
unseen  by  day ;  so  true  grace,  sometimes 
not  apparent  in  prosperity,  shines  out  in 
adversity.”  From  the  thirty-sixth  ser¬ 
mon,  at  the  close  of  which  '‘'■somnolentos 
miditores  perstringit^'  it  seems  that  the 
brethren  sometimes  slept  under  Bernard 
after  a  vigil ;  it  would  be  curious  enough 
to  compare  his  sad  and  gentle  words  with 
Swift’s  fierce  and  defiant  satire  in  his  ser¬ 
mon  upon  sleeping  in  church.  Here  is  a 
pointed  passage : 

“  There  are  those  who  wish  to  know  only 
that  they  may  know,  and  it  is  curiosity ;  that 
they  may  be  known,  and  it  is  vanity;  that 
they  may  sell  their  knowledge  for  money  or 
honors,  and  it  is  greed ;  that  they  may  edify, 
and  it  is  charity ;  that  they  may  be  edified,  and 
it  is  prudence.” 

Here,  again,  are  two  profound  thoughts : 

“  It  is  ignorance  of  God  which  produces  de¬ 
spair.  I  assert  that  all  who  arc  unwilling  to 
turn  to  God  are  ignorant  of  him.  They  refuse, 
because  they  imagine  him  austere,  who  is 
gentle;  terrible,  who  is  altogether  lovely. 
Thus  iniquity  lies  to  itself,  framing  to  itself  an 
idol.  What  fear  ye  ?  that  He  will  not  forgive 
your  sins  ?  But  ho  hath  nailed  them  to  the  cross 
with  his  own  hands.  That  ye  are  tied  with  the 
chain  of  evil  habits?  But  he  loose th  them  that 
are  bound.  What  more  would  ye  have  ?  What 
hinders  ye  from  salvation?  This,  that  ye  are 
ignorant  of  God.” 

And  to  conclude : 

“Unholy  is  the  youth  in  which  the  younger 
son  demands  for  himself  the  portion  of  go^s 
that  falls  to  him,  and  begins  to  wish  to  divide 
the  portion  that  were  better  possessed  in  com¬ 
mon.  Whilst  we  wish  to  satisfy  our  lusts  in 


selfish  isolation,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
singular  sweetness  of  social  and  common 
good.” 

In  reading  this  last  most  suggestive 
passage,  we  are  reminded  of  three  great 
modern  writers.  Julius  Muller,  in  his 
view  of  sin  and  selfishness,  adopts  the 
same  profound  interpretation  of  the  parar 
ble  of  the  prodigal,  his  fall  beginning 
with  the  significant  trait  that  he  first 
wishes  to  have  his  own  portion  severed 
from  his  father’s  property.  Burns  says 
of  sensual  sin : 

“  It  hardens  all  within, 

And  petrifies  the  feeling.” 

And  it  will  be  sufficient  just  to  allude 
to  Butler’s  sentences  about  “the  aban- 
dotted,  in  what  is  called  the  way  of  plea¬ 
sure.” 

On  referring  to  Isaiah,  the  fifty-third 
chapter  is  especially  dear  to  every  Christ¬ 
ian  heart.  “  From  that  chapter,”  says 
Bengel,  “  not  only  many  Jews,  but  Athe¬ 
ists,  have  been  converted.  History  re¬ 
cords  some ;  God  knows  all.”  Two 
memorable  instances  there  are.  One  we 
all  remember — the  conversion  of  Candace’s 
treasurer,  by  Philip.  He  was  a  proselyte 
returning  from  Jerusalem  to  Meroe,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  the  capital  of  the  Ethiopian 
Candaces.  Meroe  is  mentioned  by  Hero¬ 
dotus,  the  father  of  history.  After  a  land 
journey  of  many  days  up  the  Nile,  all 
jagged  and  bristling  with  isles,  like  the 
jaws  of  one  of  its  own  crocodiles,  and 
ugly  rocks  just  rising  over  the  seething 
waters  like  hogs’  backs,  the  traveler  once 
more  gets  into  his  boat  upon  the  smoother 
flood,  until  he  arrives  at  the  great  city  of 
Meroe.  There  the  oracle  of  Jove  sleeps 
amid  its  palms  upon  the  quiet  Nile  ;  and 
all  this  way  had  the  treasurer  traveled  to 
the  oracle  of  the  Living  God.  Now  he 
was  returning  in  his  chariot,  going  down 
t6ward8  Gaza,  the  old  historic  city  given 
by  Joshua  to  Judah,  whose  gates  Samson 
had  carried  away — the  key  of  Syria  to- 
Avards  Egypt.  Its  situation  had  exposed 
it  to  many  invaders,  and  it  was  at  this  time 
desert.  But  nature  had  richly  adorned 
its  vicinity.  The  hoary  olives,  and  the 
great  red  pomegranate  blossoms  profusely 
covered  the  long  rich  plain.  The  purple 
dates  slept  like  evening  clouds  upon  the 
far-off  eminence  which  was  the  highest 
point  of  the  fallen  town.  And  still,  be¬ 
yond  the  blue  Mediterranean  broke  in 
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rainbow  whirls  of  dazzling  surf,  with  a  1 
boom  of  thunder  upon  the  broken  beach  1 
of  Gaza.  But  the  attention  of  him  who  ! 
sat  in  the  chariot  was  riveted  to  the  page  • 
which  he  read.  There  is  something  about  j 
Scripture  to  the  inquiring  mind,  which  ! 
makes  it  precious,  even  when  not  fully 
understood.  Sweetness  is  wafted  from 
its  dark  sayings  like  the  rich  priental  scents 
that  give  us  a  dim  notice  of  their  existence 
through  the  silk  wrapping,  or  ivory  cab¬ 
inet,  in  which  they  are  confined.  In  his 
devout  abstraction  he  reads  aloud,  so  that 
the  humble  foot  traveler,  who  comes  up 
to  the  chariot,  hears  wdiat  he  is  repeating. 
And  the  place  of  the  Scriptures  where 
he  read  was  this :  “  He  W'as  led  as  a  sheep 
to  the  slaughter,  and,  like  a  lamb  dumb 
before  the  shearers,  so  opened  he  not  his 
mouth.” 

This  beautiful  passage  of  Scripture 
recalls  to  us  also  another  triumph  of  divine 
grace,  in  the  person  of  a  different  man, 
in  a  different  scene,  in  another  age.  A 
poet  of  the  day  has,  with  much  happiness, 
compared  the  thought  or  line,  which  the 
writer  sends  abroad  and  forgets,  and  after 
many  days  finds  stored  in  a  friend’s  heart, 
to  the  arrow  which  the  archer  shoots  at 
random,  and  discovers  in  the  cleft  of  a  j 
tree.  And  the  Scriptures  are  the  arrows  j 
of  God,  w'hich  “  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of  | 
his  enemies,  whereby  the  people  fall  under  j 
Him yet  the  wound  is  not  unto  death,  1 
but  is  barbed  with  love.  And  the  force  j 
of  the  arrow'  is  not  spent  upon  the  first  j 
object  which  it  strikes  :  its  range  is  from  | 
its  first  sending  forth  to  the  end  ofj 
time :  it  may  have  a  myriad  marks.  The  ' 
same  shaft  which  cleft  the  Ethiopian’s 
heart,  cleft  another  and  a  harder.  The 
date  is  not  now  the  year  after  Pentecost, 
but  June,  1680.  The  scene  is  not  by  the 
olives  and  palms  of  Gaza,  in  sight  of  the 
long  sweep  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  it  is  in 
Oxfordshire,  near  Woodstock.  The  sun¬ 
set  writes  its  long  lines  of  gold  upon  the 
great  oaks  and  beeches  of  Woodstock  I 
park ;  the  deer  are  sweeping  through  the 
fern;  the  magnificent  pile  had  not  yet 
been  reared  wdiich  the  English  nation 
stamped  with  the  name  of  Blenheim  ;  the 
ducal  house  of  Marlborough  was  but  the 
country  family  of  Churchhill.  There,  in 
the  place  of  the  palace  which  Vanbor- 
ough  reared,  stood  a  long  low  range  of 
buildings,  wdth  the  tall  brick  chimneys, 
and  triangular  gable-ends,  of  Elizabethan 
date.  This  is  the  lodge  of  the  then  comp¬ 


troller  of  Woodstock  park,  John  Wilmot, 
Earl  of  Rochester.  But  there  is  a  still¬ 
ness  about  the  house :  the  French  valet 
slips  with  noiseless  tread  over  the  polished 
oak  stairs ;  the  countess  passes  like  a  ghost, 
pale  and  silent,  down  the  corridor;  the 
Earl  is  dying.  In  the  wmr  with  the  Dutch 
he  had  proved  himself  the  bravest  officer 
of  the  fleet ;  he  had  become  one  of  the 
[  most  fashionable  poets,  one  of  the  most 

Erofligate  peers  in  that  court  of  w'hich  the 
istorian  has  said,  that  “  it  w^as  a  school 
!  of  vice.”  No  more  gallant  shape  walked 
I  in  the  mall ;  no  wilder  wit  spoke  against 
j  grace  and  virtue  in  the  circle  of  Sedley, 
i  and  Etheridge,  and  Buckingham  ;  no  more 
i  reckless  hand  flung  down  the  gold  in  that 
I  gallery  where  Charles  the  Second  played 
I  with  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  But 
I  now',  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  he  is  dying, 
j  It  appears  that  for  many  months  he  has 
j  been  a  changed  man.  This  change  was 
i  mainly  owing  to  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Gilbert 
j  Burnet,  who  has  left  an  account  of  it  in  a 
j  book,  of  w^hich  Dr.  Johnson  says  :  “  The 
critic  ought  to  read  it  for  its  eloquence, 
the  philosopher  for  its  argument,  and  the 
saint  for  its  piety.” 

Let  us  give  to  the  Tenth  of  St.  Matthew 
an  illustration  similar  to  those  already 
attempted.  The  place  is  not  far  from  that 
in  which  the  penitent  Rochester  w'ent  to 
his  rest — it  is  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  time  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  earlier,  the  end  of  1527  or  1528. 
The  hero  of  the  story  is  one  Anthony 
Dalabar,  an  undergraduate  of  St.  Alban’s 
Hall,  whose  narrative  is  given  to  us  in 
Foxe’s  “  Book  of  Martyrs,”  in  the  lad’s 
own  words.  Its  vivid  pictures  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Christian  Brethren,  as 
the  Protestants  W’ere  termed — its  life-like 
and  unaftected  pathos — ^its  minute  touches 
of  University  life  —  make  it  one  of  the 
most  precious  records  of  the  time;  one 
leaiTis  more  of  the  age  from  that  narrative 
than  from  many  an  eloquent  chapter  in  a 
regular  historian.  Shortly  before  this 
time.  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  founded  the 
great  seminary  now  called  Christ  Church, 
at  first  Cardinal  College.  The  great  min¬ 
ister  w'as  anxious  to  attract  to  his  newly 
established  college  the  rising  talent  among 
the  young  men  of  England.  From  Cam- 
1  bridge  he  invited  those  students  who 
I  were  the  greatest  proficients  in  the  ele- 
I  gant  literature  of  the  day  :  John  Clarke, 
j  Sumner,  and  Taverner.  All  three  had 
1  imbibed  Protestant  principles,  though  the 
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tracts  and  Testaments  of  the  Christian 
I^rothers  and  London  Protestants.  Clarke 
was  in  the  habit  of  reading  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles  in  his  chambers,  and  drew  round 
him  a  knot  of  young  men  whose  hearts 
had  been  touched  by  grace.  At  this  time, 
one  Gurret,  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege,  c.ame  back  from  London  with  a  sup- 
j)! y  of  books.  The  Cardinal,  though  some¬ 
what  tardily,  was  beginning  to  set  the 
bull-dogs  upon  the  track  of  heresy.  The 
))roctors  accordingly  were  on  the  look-out 
for  Garret,  and  a  meeting  was  held  by  the 
brethren,  among  whom  was  our  young 
friend,  Anthony  Dalabar.  Anthony’s 
brother  was  a  priest ;  and,  as  Garret  Avas 
in  orders,  it  Avas  arranged  that  he  should 
go  under  a  feigned  name,  and  take  this 
[)riest’8  curacy,  in  Dorsetshire.  Upon  his 
departure,  poor  Anthony,  AA'ho  had  got  a 
bad  name,  began  to  think  of  number  one, 
and  resoWed  to  IcaA^e  his  Hall,  and  enter 
himself  at  Worcester  College.  But  as 
he  is  spending  his  last  night  at  St.  Alban’s 
Hall,  and  reading  a  precious  commentary 
on  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  a  thundering  knock 
comes  to  his  door,  and  who  should  Avalk 
in  but  Garret,  foot-sore,  splashed,  half 
dead  with  fright  and  hunger.  Garret 
utters  an  imprudent  exclamation,  and  a 
person,  who  in  the  year  1858  would  be 
called  a  scout,  slips  out,  CA'idently  to  in¬ 
form. 

“Then,”  says  Dalabar,  “kneeled  we  down 
together  upon  our  knees,  and  lifting  up  our 
hands  to  God  our  Heavenly  Father,  desired 
Him,  with  plenty  of  tears,  so  to  conduct  and 
prosper  him,  that  he  might  well  escape  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  all  his  enemies,  if  His  good  pleasure  were 
so.  And  then  wc  embraced  and  kissed  the  one 
the  other,  the  tears  so  abundantly  flowing,  that 
AA’e  all  bewet  both  our  faces,  and  scarcely,  for 
sorrow,  could  we  speak  one  to  another.  When 
he  was  gone  down  the  stairs  from  my  chamber, 
I  straightway  did  shut  my  chamber-door,  and 
went  into  my  study ;  and  taking  the  NeAV  Tes¬ 
tament  in  my  hands,  kneeled  down  upon  my 
knees,  and  with  many  a  deep  sigh,  and  salt 
tear,  I  did  with  much  deliberation  read  over  St 
Matthew  10,  praying  that  God  would  endue  his 
tender  and  lately-born  little  flower,  in  Oxford, 
with  heavenly  strength,  by  his  Holy  Spirit” 

Had  AA^e  time,  Ave  might  go  on  to  St. 
Frideswide’s  Church  that  evening.  We 
might  see  the  deans  and  canons  in  their 
grey  amices  at  even  song,  and  the  chapel 
blazing  with  lights.  The  music  of  the 
Magnificat  swells  under  Taverner’s  fin¬ 
gers.  Then  the  commissary  comes  in. 


and  old  Dr.  London  puffs  and  blusters  up 
the  aisle,  and  the  brethren  are  sorely 
tried.  Here  we  must  bid  Dalabar  adieu  ; 
only  remember  some  of  the  Avords  that  he 
read  and  prayed  over :  “  BcAvare  of  men, 
.  .  .  .  when  they  deliver  you  up;  take  no 

thought  hoAV  or  what  ye  shall  speak . 

Ye  sliall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my 

name’s  sake . He  that  taketh  not 

his  cross  and  folloAveth  after  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me.” 

W e  can  not  do  more  than  briefly  remind 
our  readers  of  several  remarkable  associa¬ 
tions  Avith  many  other  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  we  have  noted,  but  have  not 
space  to  set  eA’^en  in  so  contracted  a  fram¬ 
ing.  The  “  Horse  Biblicse  Sabbaticae,”  of 
that  great  and  good  man,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
entAvine  some  recollections  of  him  Avith 
nearly  every  chapter  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  end  of  the  books  of  Kings,  and 
Avith  every  chapter  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  We  see  his  earnest  features  kind¬ 
ling  over  the  book.  His  spirit,  wearied  with 
the  Sunday’s  toil,  refreshes  itself  Avith  an 
evening  plunge  into  the  Bible  fountain. 
His  strong  sense,  his  fervent  piety,  his 
rugged  honesty,  his  manly  tenderness, 
find  vent  in  pithy  expressions  that  come 
home  to  us,  because  so  true  and  unaffected. 
In  his  Avritings  theoretically  we  find  the 
point  of  conciliation  between  religious 
predestinarianism  and  the  religious  the¬ 
ory  of  free-will ;  and  ])ractically  this  w'ork 
has  none  of  the  nebular  style,  and  young 
ladyish  morbidness  of  feeling,  which  so 
generally  characterize  the  detail  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  The  religious  diary 
too  often  deplores  deficiency  in  tr.anscen- 
dental  feelings,  Avhile  it  ignores  selfishness, 
idleness,  lust,  and  A^anity,  as  Avords  too 
ugly  for  its  unctuous  style.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  of  this  in  the  “Horae  Sabbaticae.” 
Hence  the  charm  it  possesses  for  men  of 
cultivated  intellect  and  shreAvd  judgment. 

But  we  must  pass  on  from  Chalmers. 
The  fifth  of  Genesis  gives  the  genealogy 
from  Adam  to  Noah.  We  all  oavii  the 
importance  of  this  record,  historically; 
but  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  one  might 
be  inclined  to  overlook  its  significance. 
We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  this  parti¬ 
cular  chapter,  read  in  a  church,  AA'ithout 
note  or  comment,  led  to  a  train  of  thought, 
Avhich,  in  one  instance,  tended  to  produce 
a  complete  change  of  life.  “  All  the  days 
that  Adam  lived  Avere  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ;  and  Jie  died.  All  the  days 
of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
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years ;  and  he  died.  ....  And  all  the 
days  of  Methuselah  were  nine  hundred, 
sixty,  and  nine  yeai's ;  and  he  died.'''' 
These  lives,  of  enormous  length,  crowded 
into  the  epitaph  of  awful  brevity — this 
passing  bell  of  death,  hanging  silent  in  the 
air,  whose  solemn  tongue  tolls  out  its  mes¬ 
sage  only  about  once  in  a  thousand  years, 
and  hardly  seems  to  make  a  vibration  in- 
the  atmosphere  of  eternity  —  led  the 
thoughts  of  the  man  we  speak  of  to  the 
tilings  which  are  unseen.  Glance  at  the 
twenty-third  verse.  When  Leighton’s 
sister  spoke  laughingly  of  his  deadness  to 
the  world,  and  remarked,  that  if  he  had 
a  family  it  must  be  otherwise,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  reply  was :  “  I  wot  not  how  it 
would  be,  but  I  know  how  it  should  be. 

‘  Enoch  begat  sons  and  daughters,  and  he 
walked  with  God.’  ” 

The  enanations  of  Augustine  leave  sha¬ 
dows  of  that  great  w'riter  on  each  of  the 
Psalms.  How  happily  does  he  observe  of 
their  poetical  form : 

“  Wlien  the  Holy  Spirit  saw  the  mind  of  man 
struggling  against  the  way  of  truth,  and  rather 
inclined  to  the  sinful  pleasures  of  this  life,  he 
mingled  the  might  of  his  doctrine  with  delight¬ 
ful  modulations  of  poesy,  after  the  fashion  of 
skillful  physicians,  who  are  sometimes  compelled 
to  offer  most  unpleasant  medicines  to  their  pa¬ 
tients  ;  and  lest  the  sick  man  should  decline  the 
utility  of  the  drug  for  its  disagreeable  taste, 
smear  with  honey  the  lip  of  the  cup  in  which 

they  offer  the  remedy . The  Psalms  are 

the  one  voice  of  the  whole  church  ;  they  beau¬ 
tify  solemnities ;  they  soften  the  sorrow  which 
is  for  God ;  they  bring  tears  even  from  the 

heart  of  stone . What  we  receive  with 

pleasure  seems  somehow  to  sink  deeper  in  the 
mind,  and  adhere  more  firmly  to  the  memory.” 

The  101st  Psalm  is  a  strong  declaration 
of  David’s  purpose  as  a  head  of  a  family. 
“  I  will  walk  within  my  house  with  a  per¬ 
fect  heart.”  Tliere  is  a  fact  connected 
with  it  which  adds  to  it  an  especial  inter¬ 
est.  When  Nicholas  Ridley  was  Bishop 
of  London,  he  used  to  assemble  his  house¬ 
hold  at  Fulham,  “being  marvelously  care¬ 
ful  over  his  family,’  and  this  was  a  psalm 
which  he  constantly  chose.  He  often 
used  it  in  the  presence  of  “  his  mother 
Bonner,”  as  he  affectionately  called  her, 
wliom  he  used  to  place  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  in  presence  of  the  highest  of  the 
land — the  aged  mother  of  the  notorious 
persecutor. 

The  103d  Psalm  will  be  even  more 
deeply  felt  by  those  who  recollect  what 
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Izaak  Walton  says  in  his  noble  and  beau¬ 
tiful  life  of  Robert  Sanderson,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  “  Now  his  thoughts  seemed  to 
be  wholly  of  death.  He  continued  the 
remaining  night  and  day  very  patient,  and 
thankful  for  any  of  *the  little  offices  that 
were  performed  for  his  ease  smd  refresh¬ 
ment  :  and  during  that  time  did  often  say 
to  himself  the  103d  Psalm,  a  psalm  that 
is  composed  of  praise  and  consolations, 
fitted  for  a  dying  soul.” 

Take  that  verse  of  the  Sixty-eighth 
Psalm  :  “  Unto  God  the  Lord  belong  the 
issues  from  death.”  We  may  transport 
ourselves,  in  thought,  to  the  month  of 
February,  1630.  Let  us  enter  the  chapel, 
full  of  quaint  recollections  of  Holbein  and 
bluff  King  Hal,  so  lately  the  scene  of  the 
nuptials  of  a  daughter  of  England.  The 
Chapel  Royal  is  crowded  to  excess ;  for 
the  first  preacher  in  England,  Dr.  John 
Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  has  been  sum¬ 
moned  in  his  turn :  “  When  he  appeared 
in  the  pulpit,”  says  his  biographer,  “  many 
thought  he  presented  himself,  not  to 
preach  mortification  by  a  living  voice,  but 
mortality  by  a  decayed  body  and  dying 
face.”  He  gave  out  the  text  which  we 
have  quoted,  and  the  discourse  was  a  me¬ 
ditation  upon  death.  The  pale  sad  face 
of  the  King,  so  familiar  to  us  from  the 
[lictures  of  Vandyke,  grew  sadder  and 
paler.  •  The  high-born  ladies  of  the  court, 
the  youth  and  beauty  of  England,  had,  it 
may  be  with  some  few  exceptions,  been 
too  much  habituated  to  that  particular 
sort  of  political  sermon,  which  had  grown 
fashionable  in  the  previous  reign  of  the 
pedant,  who  had  spent  so  many  months  in 
solving  the  question,  “Why  the  divel  doth 
most  deal  with  auncient  weemen  ?”  But 
now  some  of.these  noble  and  gentle  faces 
began,  for  the  first  time,  to  grow  thought¬ 
ful  ;  life,  it  seemed,  had  other  ends  than 
a  court  masque,  or  a  cavalier’s  serenade. 
The  preacher’s  streaming  tears  and  hol¬ 
low  voice  were  never  forgotten  by  many 
then  present.  Dr.  Donne  had  delivered 
his  own  funeral  sermon.  He  went  straight 
home  from  the  pulpit  to  his  house  to  die. 
Or  notice  one  verse  in  the  Canticles,  in 
pas.sing:  “Until  the  day  break,  and  the 
shadows  flee  away.”  This  was  exquisitely 
chosen  by  the  parents  of  a  young  lady, 
who  died  at  Rome  of  consumption,  to 
place  upon  her  tombstone ;  but  the  car¬ 
dinal  censor  is  said  to  have  refused  his 
permission. 

Pass  to  the  New  Testament.  Who  for- 
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gets  that  Jaxon  read  the  Twenty-seventh 
of  St.  Matthew,  the  second  lesson  for  tliat 
day’s  service,  to  Charlesjust  before  he 
passed  to  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall  ?  Let 
us  imagine  a  very  different  scene  and  date 
— the  orange  groves  and  minarets  of  Shi¬ 
raz,  the  city  of  the  Rose.  Henry  Martyn, 
the  English  missionary,  is  there,  with 
three  Persians.  It  is  the  one  spot  of  feiry- 
land  in  that  hard  and  self-denying  life. 
Where  the  brook  goes  babbling  over  peb¬ 
bles;  where  the  grapes  hang  from  the 
vines ;  where  the  passing  breeze  scatters  a 
drift  of  snowy  orange  blossoms  upon  the 
rivulet ;  where  the  nightingale  sings  in 
the  dewy  coolness  of  the  thicket ;  the  lit¬ 
tle  group  is  sitting  in  the  Khan’s  garden. 
There  one  of  them,  Aga  Baba,  read  this 
Twenty-seventh  of  St.  Matthew.  “  The 
bed  of  roses  beneath  which  wo  sat,  and 
the  notes  of  the  nightingales  warbling 
around  us,  were  not  so  sw'eet  to  me,” 
writes  Martyn,  “  as  this  discourse  of  the 
Persian.”  The  portion  of  the  previous 
chapter,  which  describes  the  agony  in  the 
garden,  nerved  John  Hubs  for  his  death  ; 
from  the  experience  of  his  own  struggle,  he 
learned  to  understand  that  divine  sorrow : 

“  Truly  it  is  much  to  rejoice  always,  and  to 
count  it  all  joy  in  diverse  temptations.  Much  i 
to  fulfill,  little  to  speak.  Since  that  mo.st  brave 
and  patient  soldier,  knowing  that  on  the  third 
day  He  should  rise  again,  and  by  his  death 
overcome  his  enemies,  after  his  last  supper,  was 
troubled  in  spirit,  and  said,  ‘  My  soul  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death.’  ” 

Or  do  we  read  that  verse,  which  Luther 
has  affectionately  called  the  Bthel  in 
Ideinen^  “  God  so  loved  the  world it 
embraces  the  tw'o  opposite  extremes  of 
the  human  intellect.  It  has. been  stated 
that,  in  his  last  illness.  Bishop  Butler  ex¬ 
pressed  some  doubt  how  he  should  know 
that  our  Lord  was  a  Saviour  for  him ;  and 
that  on  his  chaplain  quoting  this  verse, 
the  Bishop  said  :  “  True ;  though  I  have 
read  that  Scripture  a  thousand  times  over, 

I  never  felt  its  virtue  till  this  moment ; 
and  now  I  die  happy.”*  Now  from  the 
majestic  intellect  and  massive  brow  of  the 
author  of  the  “Analogy,”  and  of  those 

*  We  perceive  upon  reference  to  the  Bishop  of 
Cork’s  “  Life  of  Butler,”  that  the  verse,  as  given  in 
a  collection  of  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Catechism,  and  in  the  “  Life  of  Mr.  Venan,”  is 
not  this,  but  “  Him  that  cometh  to  thee  I  will  in  no 
wise  ca^  out”  We  are  unable  to  record  our  au¬ 
thority. 


“  deep  and  dark  sermons  preached  in  the 
Rolls  Chapel,”  irradiated  with  thought 
and  aspiration  like  a  marble  dome  with 
the  dying  sunset,  let  us  turn  to  the  untu¬ 
tored  minds,  and  the  foreheads  “  villain¬ 
ous  low,”  as  they  have  been  called,  of  the 
Negroes  of  South-jkfrica.  They  come  to 
ask  for  the  Bible ;  they  do  not  recollect, 
or  have  never  known  its  name ;  but  they 
say  :  “  Give  us  the  book  with  the  beautiful 
words,  ‘  God  ho  loved  the  world.'  ”  In  the 
life  of  Perthes,  the  German  bookseller,  he 
observes,  on  the  chapters  of  St.  John’s 
Gospel,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  that  they  are  enough  to  live  by, 
and  enough  to  die  by.  Few,  however 
prejudiced  against  the  politics  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  views  of  Laud,  can  have  read  his 
most  affecting  speech  upon  the  scaftbld 
j  without  sympathy  and  admiration.  His 
:  quaint  applications  of  one  verse  in  the 
I  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  John,  may  be 
I  worth  recording ; 

!  “  Yea,  but  here  is  a  great  clamor  that  I  would 

I  have  brought  in  Popery.  You  know  what  the 
Pharisees  said :  ‘  If  we  let  him  alone,  all  men 
will  believe  in  him,  etvenient  Romani,  and  the 
Romans  will  come  and  take  aw’ay  both  our 
place  and  nation.’  Here  was  a  causeless  cry 
against  Christ,  that  the  Romans  would  come ; 
and  see  how  just  the  judgment  was.  They 
crucified  Christ,  for  fear  lest  the  Romans  should 
come ;  and  his  death  was  it  which  brought  in 
the  Romans  upon  them  —  God  punishing  them 
with  what  they  most  feared.  And  I  pray  God 
this  clamor  of  tenient  Romani  (of  which  I  have 
given  no  cause)  help  not  to  bring  them  in.” 

There  are  not  many  who  can  have  es¬ 
caped  feeling  how  gracious  and  tender, 
how  divine  yet  how  English,  is  that  word. 
Comforter,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Para¬ 
clete  in  the  latter  part  of  St.  John’s  Gos¬ 
pel.  Yet  most  of  us,  perhaps,  are  not 
aware  who  it  was  to  whom  our  language 
owed  that  glorious  translation.  Five 
hundred  years  has  this  word  been  passing 
from  lip  to  lip,  wherever  English  is  spok¬ 
en.  It  has  been  ascending  in  hymns  and 
prayers,  alike  in  the  music  of  cathedrals 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  family  worship, 
by  the  giant  flood  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
plains  of  Australia,  and  beneath  the  palms 
of  India.  Who  first  employed  the  word 
that  has  sunk  into  so  many  hearts,  and 
risen  from  so  many  lips  ?  A  poor  priest, 
with  bare  feet  and  russet  mantle  —  but 
that  priest  was  John  Wickliffe !  As  a 
pendant  to  this,  we  must  express  what 
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has  occurred  to  us  long  since  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Collect  for  the  Twenty- 
second  Sunday  after  Trinity.  That  col¬ 
lect  has  been  traced  np  to  the  sacramen¬ 
tary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  by  means 
of  a  MS.  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  in 
the  Bodleian  library.  What  tender  and 
homely  beauty,  breathing  of  the  same 
land  which  knows  the  blessed  Spirit  as  the 
Comforter !  “  Familiam  tuam,  domino, 
niKtodi  /”  “  Keep  thy  household,  the 

Church.”  Surely  it  must  have  owed  its 
origin  to  England.  It  could  not  have 
been  written  in  the  passionate  South,  in 
an  awful  temple,  among  curling  clouds  of 
incense,  with  the  crncitix  looming  through 
it,  like  a  shattered  tree  through  a  moun¬ 
tain  mist.  It  must  have  been  suggested 
to  some  kindly,  honest  Anglo-Saxon.  It 
breathes  of  the  little  old  church,  of  the 
burly  franklin  and  his  honest  wife,  and 
the  little  village  boys  and  girls.  It  is 
steeped  in  the  light  that  falls  upon  the 
place,  where 

“  The  kneeling  hamlet  drains 
The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God.” 

The  church  in  it  is  not  an  awful,  majes¬ 
tic  queen,  with  purgatorial  processions 
and  heartless  pageants.  The  honest  An¬ 
glo-Saxon’s  nature  thinks  of  her  as  the 
good,  pious,  kindly  housewife. 

“This  is  life  eternal.”  When,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  Fisher  tottered  forth  to  his 
execution  upon  Tower  Hill,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  closed  volume  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Ho  prayed  that,  as  it  had  been 
his  best  comfort,  so  God  would  enable  him 
to  open  it  where  some  text  might  speak 
to  his  soul  the  consolations  which  it 
needed :  and  this  was  the  text.  Or,  do 
we  want  a  memory  to  go  with  us  all 
through  the  epistles ;  the  steps  of  a  martyr 
to  sound  in  our  ears,  as  we  walk  through 
that  spacious  ground ;  a  fragrance  from 
the  living  flowers  in  his  garland  to  blow 
about  our  spirits?  Let  us  stand  for  a 
moment  amongthe  colleges  at  Cambridge, 
bet  us  go  to  that  walk  in  the  garden  of 
Pembroke  College,  and  inquire  its  name 
from  one  of  the  gownsmen  —  “  Ridley’s 
Walk.”  And  now  let  us  listen  to  a  few 
^ntences  from  the  martyr’s  exquisite 
farewell : 

“  Farewell,  Pembroke  Hall,  of  late  mine  own 
college.  Thou  wast  ever  named  to  be  a  great 
setter  forth  of  God’s  Word.  In  thy  orchards, 
the  walls,  butts,  and  trees,  if  they  could  speak. 


would  bear  mo  witness  I  learned,  without  books, 
almost  all  Paul’s  Epistles ;  yea,  and  I  ween  all 
the  canonical  epistles,  save  only  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse;  of  which  study,  although  in  time  a 
great  part  did  depart  from  me,  yet  the  sweet 
smell  thereof,  I  trust,  I  shall  carry  with  me 
into  heaven.” 

The  associations  with  particular  texts  in 
the  Epistles  are  countless.  We  write 
down  a  few.  In  Henry  VIII.’s  reign 
there  was  a  custom  that  the  bishops,  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  should  bring  his  High¬ 
ness  a  gift.  On  one  occasion  the  right 
reverend  fathers  all  came.  It  rained  gold, 
silver,  purses  of  money,  rarities  of  all 
kinds.  What  dainty  dish  has  honest  Mas¬ 
ter  Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
brought  to  set  before  his  sovereign  ?  A 
N ew  Testament,  superbly  bound — a  bravo 
gift  for  a  king.  But  the  book  is  wrapj>ed 
up  in  a  napkin,  and  round  the  napkin 
there  is  a  legend  in  large  letters.  More 
honest  than  courtly  is  the  scroll.  It  is  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  thirteenth  of  Hebrews. 
The  thirteenth  of  Romans  recalls  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  convei-sions  by  Scrip¬ 
ture — that  of  the  great  Augustine.  His 
youth,  up  to  thirty-two,  passed  in  strange 
oscillations  between  Manicheism  and 
truth,  betw'een  grace  and  sin.  Open  his 
Confessions,  and  their  sad  penitential  sor¬ 
row  and  ethereal  sanctity  give  the  lie  to 
Byron’s  brutal  taunt : 

“  Those  strange  Confessions, 

That  make  one  almost  envy  his  transgressions.” 

One  day  deep  thought  brought  out  all 
his  misery  before  the  gaze  of  his  soul. 
“  A  great  storm  arose,  and  broke  in  a 
shower  of  tears.”  He  went  out  alone  to 
weep  under  a  fig-tree,  and  a  voice  .said, 
“  Tolle,  lege ;  tolle,  lege  ”  —  a  voice  for 
wdiich  he  could  not  account  by  any  casual 
occurrence.  He  took  up  his  copy  of  the 
Apostle,  and  read — “  Let  us  walK  honest¬ 
ly  as  in  the  day ;  not  in  rioting  and  drun¬ 
kenness  ;  not  in  chambering  and  wanton¬ 
ness  ;  not  in  strife  and  envying.  But  put 
ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make 
not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfill  the  lusts 
thereof.”  “No  need  or  wish,”  he  add.«, 
“  to  read  further.  Immediately  at  the 
close  of  the  sentence,  a  light  of  security 
was  poured  into  my  heart,  and  all  sha¬ 
dows  of  doubt  fled  away.”  Now  Augus¬ 
tine  was  the  chief  evangelical  element  in 
mediaeval  theology,  so  that  some  have  al¬ 
most  reckoned  him  for  one  of  the  two 
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sackcloth  witnesses.  He  gave  an  impulse 
to  Luther.  Calvin’s  w^hole  mind  was  col¬ 
ored  by  his.  The  ripples  which  spread 
from  his  writings  agitated  the  stream  of 
thought  round  Pascal,  Quesnel,  and  Fen- 
elon.  Even  yet  there  is  a  Jansenist,  or 
Augustinian,  Archbishop  of  Utrecht  and 
Bishop  of  Ypres,  who  modifies  Romanism 
by  much  Augustinian  evangelicalism. 
That  verse  in  the  fourteenth  of  Romans 
—  “  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and 
drink ;  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ” — brings  White- 
field  into  view.  It  was  his  text  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  High  Church  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  in  1741,  when  he  closed  his  sermon 
to  those  vast  throngs  by  the  memorable 
words — “  Now,  when  the  Sabbath  is  over, 
and  the  evening  is  drawing  near,  methinks 
the  very  sight  is  awful.  I  could  almost 
weep  over  ye,  as  o»ir  Lord  did  over  J eru- 
salem,  to  think  in  how  short  a  time  every 
soul  of  you  must  die.”  Pass  on  to  the 
text  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  —  He  hath 
made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no 
sin.”  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger  was  dying 
at  Leyden.  There  he  sat  in  his  chamber, 
cowering  over  the  fire;  his  illustrious 
friends  and  intimates  were  away,  De  Thou, 
Bousa,  Casaubon  ;  only  Daniel  Heinsius 
was  with  him  to  the  last  gasp.  Tier  upon 
tier  rose  his  books,  not  so  remarkable  for 
their  number  as  for  their  almost  priceless 
value,  partly  collected  by  himself,  partly 
the  girts  of  all  the  scholars  in  Europe  to 
the  “  Phoebus  of  the  learned,”  “  the  all- 
accomplished,”  “  the  dictator  of  letters.” 
His  was  a  genius,  grand  indeed,  and  ca¬ 
pacious,  and  diffused  over  the  whole  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  arts.  It  has  been  said  by  one 
w^ell  qualified  to  judge,  that  those  who  es¬ 
timated  him  only  by  his  writings,  his 
“  Eusebius,”  or  his  immortal  work,  the 
“Novum  Organum”  of  chronology,  did 
not  know  the  twentieth  part  of  his  learn¬ 
ing.  He  was  familiar  with  so  many  lan¬ 
guages,  ancient  and  oriental,  and  so  ex¬ 
actly,  that  had  this  been  the  sole  employ¬ 
ment  of  his  life,  it  had  alone  been  a  prod¬ 
igy.  Besides  the  history  of  all  ages, 
places,  times,  and  nations,  he  had  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  wonderful  promptitude ;  what  he 
read  once  he  had  placed  in  such  exquisite 
order  in  the  gigantic  catalogue  of  his 
knowledge,  that  he  could  find  it  at  once, 
and  answer  any  question  arising  from  it, 
not  only  in  his  lecture-room,  but  among 
statesmen  and  ambassadors.  A  great  poli¬ 


tician  observed  of  Scaliger,  that  he  had 
been  deceived  in  him,  for  that  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  a  learned  man,  but  that  he  had 
found  a  man  who  was  ignorant  of  nothing, 
without  a  whit  of  pedantry  or  academic 
dustiness  about  him.  Let  us  draw  near  in 
reverential  silence,  and  hear  what  the  dy¬ 
ing  scholar  has  to  say  in  those  -awful  mo¬ 
ments,  when  earthly  learning  fades  away, 
like  a  mist,  in  the  severe  light  of  eternity. 

“  I  have  a  hope,  greater  even  than  my 
countless  sins,  reposed  upon  Him  who 
knew  no  sin,  whom  God  hath  made  to  be 
sin  for  us.” 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  there  is  a  passage — “  Who  now 
rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up 
that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  his  body’s  sake, 
which  is  the  Church  ” — a  text  which,  per¬ 
haps,  only  occurs  to  us  in  connection  with 
the  controversy  on  works  of  supereroga¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  flower  which  withers  in  the 
hot  hand  of  controversy.  Would  we  see 
it  fresh  and  fragrant  in  the  chamber  of  a 
dying  saint,  let  us  read  the  adieus  to  his 
friends  and  to  the  Church,  of  Adolphe 
Monod.  There  is  a  print  in  the  little 
volume.  A  white  pillow,  and  on  it  a 
head  reposed  wdth  jet  black  hair,  a  fine 
brow,  worn  and  pinched  features,  and  a 
wasted  hand.  But  W'e  see  not  all.  In 
that  chamber  are  assembled  thirty  or 
forty,  to  whom,  week  by  week,  he  ad¬ 
dresses  a  few  words.  On  the  4th  of 
November,  1855,  his  subject  is  “the 
Pastor  suffering  for  the  good  of  the 
Church his  text  the  passage  we  have 
named.  Do  we  not  read  its  meaning  in 
the  light  of  that  sick  room — 

“  Is  it  not  true  that  my  affliction  has  helped 
to  call  your  thoughts  to  death,  to  eternity,  to 
Gospel  verities  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  fra¬ 
ternal  love  which  I  bear  you,  you  have  been 
pushed,  as  it  were,  to  prayer  ?  I  feel  that  the 
people  of  God  lift  me  on  their  prayers ;  and  I 
am  penetrated  with  joy  and  gratitude.  Is  it 
not  good  for  you  ?  Has  not  a  spirit  of  peace 
and  serenity  been  spread  over  those  who  are 
with  me  ?  You  see,  then,  how  I  find  sweetness 
in  the  thought  that  my  sufferings  are  for  you ; 
so  that  I  may  say,  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul :  ‘  I 
rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that 
which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in 
my  flesh,  for  his  body’s  sake,  which  is  the 
Church.’  ” 

Or,  again,  does  it  not  give  liveliness  to 
our  feelings,  in  regard  to  those  glorious 
descriptions  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
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Revelation,  when  we  think  of  M’Cheyne 
preaching  on  “  the  great  white  throne,” 
one  line  night,  by  moonlight,  to  a  vast 
throng  near  an  old  church ;  or  of  that 
most  atfecting  anecdote  told  of  the  late 
venerable  Bishop  Mant  ?  When  he  was 
sitting  in  his  room,  weak  and  dying,  his 
son  read  to  him  those  chapters  :  “  Bring 
me  my  hat  and  stick,”  said  the  old  man, 
feebly,  “  I  want  to  go,  I  must  go  to  that 
country  ;”  or  let  us  transpbrt  ourselves  to 
the  death-bed  of  Robert  Hall,  and  hear 
him  breathe  out  with  his  dying  lips; 

“  Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus.” 

The  associations,  historical  and  biogra¬ 
phical,  connected  with  Scripture,  would 
not  be  fiiirly  handled,  unless  we  confessed 
that  there  were  othei*s  of  a  different  and 
painful  character  connected  with  some  of 
Its  texts.  Scripture,  like  its  divine  sub¬ 
ject,  is  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit.  “  It  is  set  for  a  sign,  that  the 
secrets  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed.” 
When  we  read  that  desolate  passage  in 
Job,  where  he  exclaims,  “  Let  the  day 
perish  wherein  I  was  born — let  that  night 
be  solitary,”  we  may  recollect  how  a  great 
but  bitter  spirit  turned  to  it.  When  Swift 
was  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  courted  by 
ministers,  and  faw’iied  imon  by  peers ; 
when  he  used  to  meet  Lord  IVeasurer 
and  Mr.  Secretary  at  Lord  Masham’s ; 
M^hen  he  made  a  more  conspicuous  figure 

'  at  the  Thatched  House  than  Escourt  him¬ 
self  with  the  golden  gridiron  suspended 
from  his  neck  ;  it  is  painful  to  see  him  re¬ 
treating  to  his  lodgings,  and  “  lamenting 
his  birth-day,”  as  he  tenned  it,  by  read¬ 
ing  over  the  third  chapter  of  Job.  When 
the  traveler  reads  at  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome, 
the  inscription  traced  in  colossal  charac¬ 
ters  round  the  cupola,  which  overhangs 
the  a|X)stle’s  grave — “  Tu  es  Petrus,”  he 
can  not  bpt  think  of  the  fabric  which  the 
craft  of  many  bad  men,  and  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  many  men  who  were  not  bad,  have 
reared  upon  the  one  foundation.  The 
word  to  Jeremiah,  “  See  I  have  this  day 
set  thee  over  the  kingdoms  to  root  out, 
and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,”  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  text  of  the  famous  bull  bv 
which  Pope  Paul  HI.  put  Henry  VIII. 
under  interdict  and  deposition  —  that 
“  most  impudent  brief,”  as  Francis  of 
France  termed  it. 

Texts  misunderstood,  have  been  the 
plea  of  the  mendicant  orders,  and  intro¬ 
duced  “  counsels  of  perfection.”  The 
passages  which  contain  the  institution  of 
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the  Holy  Communion,  almost  admit  of 
being  treated  as  a  text  from  which  to 
consider  the  history  of  Christianity.  Full 
as  they  are  in  themselves  of  “  exceeding 
great  love,”  they  may  remind  the  histor¬ 
ian  of  'blasdng  piles  and  bloody  ware,  of 
fierce  controversy  and  party  hatred,  from 
the  thirteenth  session  of  Trent,  and  the 
Lutherans  and  Sacramentaries,  down  to 
Denison  and  Ditcher.  On  reading  the 
glorious  song  of  the  Seraphim,  in  the  text 
of  Isaiah,  “  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory,”  one  is  immediately  apt  to  think  of 
the  Te  Deum,  w'hich  is,  as  it  were,  en¬ 
crusted  upon  that  verse.  Often  has  the 
Te  Denm  been  chanted  on  occasions  that 
might  make  the  angels  weep.  The  mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  BarthoToiiiew  is  almost  too 
obvious.  Let  us  attempt  another  scene. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon  of  July  the 
15th,  1099,  Godfrey  stood  on  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  A  few  hours  after,  and  the 
sunset  fell  upon  the  minarets  of  the  mos¬ 
que  of  Omar.  Then,  bareheaded  and 
barefooted,  the  Christian  soldiers  as¬ 
cended  the  hill  of  Calvary.  A  voice  of 
priests  chanting,  rose  upon  the  air ;  it 
vibrated  through  the  few  olives  which 
yet  remained  in  Gethsemane,  where  the 
Saviour  had  knelt ;  it  fell  softly  upon  the 
purple  mount  of  Olivet — “  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy.  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth !”  And 
yet  superstition  had  never  offered  a 
bloodier  hecatomb  to  Moloch  or  Baal, 
upon  the  Mount  of  Offense,  or  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  than  these  men,  in  the 
insulted  name  of  Christ,  had  just  present¬ 
ed,  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  moist¬ 
ened  the  ground  with  drops  of  agony,  and 
poured  out  his  blood  for  his  enemies. 
They  chanted  over  seventy  thousand 
slaughtered  Moslems,  and  a  multitude 
of  Jews,  who  had  been  burnt  alive  in 
their  synagogue.  , 

These  sadder  recollections  teach  most 
instructive  lessons — lessons  of  modesty, 
charity,  and  mutual  tolerance — lessons  of 
human  imbecility,  guided  through  centu¬ 
ries  of  storm  and  error,  to  a  haven  of 
tranquillity  and  truth.  We  must  confine 
ourselves,  however,  to  the  lessons  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  other  and  hap¬ 
pier  side  of  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  suggest  that 
to  trace  and  collate  historical  and  biogra¬ 
phical  associations  with  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  may  be  useful  in  exciting  a  fresher 
interest  both  in  the  one  and  the  other.  It  is 
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a  great  poiut  gained  when  we  read  any 
thing  with  a  purpose  in  view ;  it  stimu¬ 
lates  the  flaggmg  attention,  and  gives  the 
eye  an  unwonted  quickness.  It  is  yet  a 
better  thing  when  we  can  give  unity  to 
scattered  pieces  of  knowledge — when  we 
can  bind  them  into  one  bundle,  and  find 
a  “  colligation  for  our  conceptions.”  Ac¬ 
cessions  to  information  do  not  then  bur¬ 
den  the  mind.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
more  deeply  rooted  into  its  soil  because 
their  relations  are  multiplied;  each  is  a  root 
that  throws  out  a  thousand  tendrils,  and 
both  helps,  and  is  helped  by  every  other — 

“  And  still  the  wonder  grew, 

How  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.” 

No  wonder  at  all,  for  the  more  we  know 
the  more  we  can  know.  Knowledge  thus 
compacted  is  as  different  from  loose  pieces 
of  information,  as  a  well-packed  carpet-bag 
from'a  plethoric  and  badly  tied  brown  pa¬ 
per  parcel.  Let  our  readers  try  this  string 
of  association  with  the  multifarious  bits  of 
ecclesiastical  and  biographical  ana,  which 
every  educated  man  daily  reads,  and  they 
will  thank  us  for  our  hint. 

Such  a  mode  of  looking  at  the  Bible 
has  a  tendency  to  give  us  a  blessed  con¬ 
fidence  in  it.  The  word  which  converted 
Augustine  and  Rochester  is  still  mighty 
as  ever.  The  word  which  comforted  mar¬ 
tyrs  in  their  agony  ;  which  has  been  heal¬ 
ing,  strength,  and  peace  to  the  loftiest  in¬ 
tellects  and  profoundest  spirits  of  our 
race,  remains,  unexhausted,  to  us.  They 
have  leaned  their  giant  weight  upon  it, 
and  it  has  carried  them  bravely  over  the 
awful  chasm  between  time  and  eternity, 
and  their  experience  of  its  power  to  sus¬ 
tain  increases  our  faith. 

Thus,  too,  w’e  learn  the  expansive  pow¬ 
er  of  Scripture.  It  is  a  striking  thought 
that^the  very  arrangement  of  the  Gospels 
may  be  a  prophecy.  Thus,  St.  Matthew 
represents  that  stage  of  the  Church  when 
the  Jewish  element  was  the  largest,  and 
the  great  point  was  to  show  the  fulfillment 
of  prophecy  in  our  Lord.  St.  Mark,  who 
dwells  so  much  upon  the  outward  demea¬ 
nor,  upon  the  richly  symbolical  actions 
of  the  Redeemer,  expresses  that  phase 
through  which  the  mind  of  Christendom 
paased  in  the  Middle  Age.  St.  Luke, 
with  his  Pauline  training,  his  parables  of 
abounding  grace,  and  his  dwelling  upon 
the  Sacrificial  work,  stands  for  the  out¬ 
burst  of  evangelical  truth  at  the  Reforma- 
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tion.  And,  finally,  all  three,  and  all  the 
truths  wrapped  up  in  the  untruth  and 
mysticism  of  heresy  and  philosophic  theo¬ 
sophy,  melt  into  St.  John,  the  apostle 
of  love,  and  the  representative  of  the 
Church’s  last  stage.  Is  there  a  parallel 
lesson  in  the  order  of  the  Epistles? 
These  were  comparatively  little  studied 
until  the  Reformation.  In  those  of  St. 
Paul  (including  the  Hebrews)  we  have 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and 
the  overthrow  of  that  exaggerated  sys¬ 
tem  of  sacerdotalism  which  prevailed  in 
the  Roman  polity.  Then,  St.  James 
might  express  a  short  oscillation  towards 
the  opposite  side  of  the  truth,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  a  large  section  of  the  English 
Church.  St.  Peter  restores  the  balance, 
and,  finally,  in  St.  John,  the  two  streams 
of  thought  once  more  coincide,  leading  us 
to  the  same  result  as  the  Gospels.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  without  the  free  use  of 
Scripture  the  Church  freezes  into  a  stiffen¬ 
ed  shape.  There  is  a  certain  convent  of 
Belem  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  It  is  a 
monument  of  the  time  when  Spain  was 
the  Spain  of  Columbus.  That  convent 
has  a  strange  chapel.  It  is  a  marble  ship 
about  to  weigh  anchor.  Masts  of  marble 
serve  for  columns ;  ropes  and  cables  of 
marble  are  quaintly  wound  about  them. 
Not  far  off,  the  Atlantic  breaks  upon  the 
coast,  and  the  free  winds  shout  forever 
across  the  waters.  As  well  might  one  ex¬ 
pect  that  marble  ship  to  launch  forth  upon 
the  great  deep,  as  a  church  without  the 
Scriptures  to  float  upon  the  streiun  of 
time  to  the  far-off  island  to  which  it  is 
bound.  Our  able  countryman.  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  describes  Van  Jayen,  in  Spitzber- 
gen.  It  is  like  a  river  larger  than  the 
Thames,  plunging  down  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  feet ;  every  wreath  of  spray, 
and  tumbling  wave  frozen  in^a  moment 
stone-stiff,  rigid  as  iron,  awful,  everlasting 
death-in-life,  staring  up  at  the  sun  and  the 
stars  in  their  courses,  and  never  meeting 
the  Norland  winds,  and  the  washing 
waves,  with  the  thunder-music  of  its 
waters.  Such  is  the  great  stream  of 
Christian  life  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches :  so  stiff,  so  rigid,  so  immovable, 
because  their  history  and  biography  is 
not  breathed  upon  by  the  living  breath 
of  the  Bible. 

How  much  have  we  omitted  ! — for,  first, 
the  fairest  pictures  on  the  page  are  those 
of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation.  The  Sav¬ 
iour’s  gentle  face  hangs  over  many  a 
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text,  is  painted  on  many  a  psalm.  The  !  thus  illnstrate ;  there  are  Bibles  coming 
first  verse  of  the  Twenty-second  is  sha- 1  home  from  India,  from  Delhi,  with  well- 
dowed  with  his  cro&s.  Could  any  hand  marked  texts ;  from  Cawnpore,  from  the 
draw  that  portrait  ?  And  all  these  sketch-  ramparts  of  Lucknow,  where  the  High- 
es  that  we  have  attempted,  all  that  any  landers  of  Havelock  stood  like  tigers  at 
man  can  collect,  are  but  as  a  grain  of '  bay  ;  from  many  a  station,  where  English 
sand  to  the  countless  grains  upon  the  !  and  Irish  ladies  passed  in  the  gentle  glory 
shore.  There  are  histories  that  no  man  '  of  believing  womanhood  to  the  land 
has  written  or  can-  write ;  there  are  bio- 1  where  there  are  no  more  tears.  What 
graphies  beautiful  in  the  book  of  life  '  Christian  home  has  not  some  such,  with 
which  no  human  eye  can  read  ;  there  are  j  favorite  passages  italicized  by  the  pencil 
calendars  of  home  whose  rubrics  ai'e  '  of  a  departed  saint  ?  Thus  are  painted, 
colored  by  our  hearts  ;  there  are  texts  in  ;  and  will  be  painted  to  the  end  of  time, 
every  grave-yard  which  have  faltered  i  those  countless  figures  that  we  have  spok- 
from  many  a  dying  lip,  and  been  spoken  ;  en  of,  on  the  margin  of  the  illustrated 
from  many  a  pulpit  that  we  might  well  i  book  of  God. 
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Wk  quite  concur  with  the  author,  or 
editor,  of  this  volume  when,  in  his  preface, 
he  terms  the  generality  of  love  letters 
“  ridiculous but  we  are  not,  therefore, 
persuaded  that  any  amendment  in  that 
respect  is  desirable.  A  great  philosopher 
has  compressed  the  result  of  his  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  profound  subject  of  love  into 
this  remarkaole  saying:  that  “to.  love 
and  be  wise  is  scarce  possible  even  for  the 
gods.”  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that 
lor  some  reason  or  other — perhaps  be¬ 
cause  they  are  stunned  by  their  fall  into 
love  ;  perhaps  because  it  is  a  sweet  intoxi¬ 
cation  of  the  senses — it  is  at  any  rate  cer¬ 
tain  that  when  two  persons  fall  into,  the 
category  of  lovers,  they  usually  take  leave 
of  that  habit  of  calm  judgment  which  is 
commonly  called  common-sense.  Even 
Solomon  himself  confessed  that  this  was 
one  of  the  four  problems  which  baffle  d 
his  wisdom  ;  and  shall  we  pretend  to  be 
wiser  than  he  ?  Let  us  simply  take  it  for 
a  fact,  reverently  believing  that  there  is 
some  good  reason  for  it,  that  true  lovers 
talk,  and  write,  and  think  nonsense,  until 
the  delirium  has  been  calmed  into  the 
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convalescence  of  marriage,  and  that  com¬ 
mon-sense  and  logic  are  to  be  fonnd  in  a 
lover’s  brain  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the 
fervor  of  his  affections. 

The  most  famous  collections  of  love 
effusions  with  which  the  literature  of  the 
world  has  been  enriched  have  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  to  be  very  suspicious — to  be, 
after  all,  mere  distortions,  or  at  best  pale 
calotypes  of  the  original  passion.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  where  a  love  affair  has  be¬ 
come  famous  through  the  eloquence  of 
either  party,  it  will  be  found  that  the  re¬ 
ciprocity  of  the  passion  is  at  least  doubtful, 
and  that  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  find¬ 
ing  no  satisfactory  response  in  the  bosom 
of  the  other,  has  had  recourse  to  pen  and 
paper  rather  than  let  all  the  tine  frenzy  be 
wasted  in  the  air.  It  is  clear  that  a  love 
affair  can  be  only  half  sincere  when  one 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  it  is  indifferent 
or  unintelligent ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  poet  who  indulges  in  an  unrequit¬ 
ed  love  preserves  his  mental  powers  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  be  able  to  compose  good  verses 
on  the  subject.  When  once  his  love  is 
rewarded,  his  senses  forsake  him,  and 
away  flies  the  Muse.  Take  Petrarch  and 
Laura  for  instance.  The  affection  was 
entirely  on  his  side :  she  appears  to  have 
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been  a  particularly  cool,  self-possessed,  and 
proper  young  person,  not  at  all  unwilling 
to  receive  the  homage  of  the  poet  so  long 
as  it  contributed  to  her  celebrity,  but 
perfectly  aware  of  the  imprudence  of 
early  marriages  with  gentlemen  of  literary 
tastes,  and  perfectly  capable  of  keeping 
the  poor  fellow  at  arm’s  length  without 
the  aid  of  a  duenna.  She  appears  indeed 
to  have  been  the  most  common-place  per¬ 
son  possible  ;  and  all  that  the  biographer 
can  find  to  tell  us  of  her  is,  that  she  mar¬ 
ried  a  husband  who  was  not  Petrarch, 
and  “  had  a  large  family  by  him.”  Who 
can  believe  that  Petrarch’s  passion  for 
such  an  individual  was  any  thing  but  a 
convenient  hook  whereon  to  hang  the 
splendid  work  of  art — glorious  though  a 
counterfeit — which  so  many  have  taken  | 
for  the  reflection  of  real  passion  ?  Had 
Laura  responded  to  Petrarch’s  passion,  he 
would  have  had  something  better  to  do 
than  write  sonnets  to  her. 

We  could  multiply  these  cases  to  in¬ 
finity,  and  dissect  them  with  the  same 
result.  Sappho  was  desperately  in  love, 
no  doubt ;  but  was  Phaon  ?  Considering 
the  red  hair  of  the  lady,  and  the  unfemi¬ 
nine  importance  with  which  she  forced 
her  passion  upon  him,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  he  was  not.  No  one,  we  presume, 
wdll  care  to  call  the  letters  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise  pictures  of  true  love.  They  never 
began  to  write  until  they  recovered  their 
senses,  and  then  what  was  it  ?  As  like 
the  natural  flower  as  a  dried  specimen  in 
an  herbarium.  No,  no ;  we  may  be  sure 
of  this,  that  whenever  a  collection  of  love 
letters  is  any  thing  else  but  the  silliest 
farrago  of  nonsense  possible,  there  may  ; 
be  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  and  elo-  ■ 
quence,  and  learning  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  of  true  love  there  is  very  little 
indeed. 

Having  made  up  our  minds  to  this,  we 
are  the  more  satisfied  to  believe  that  the 
collection  in  this  volume  is  not  genuine : 
and,  although  the  letters  pretend  to  be  | 
from  the  lady’s  side,  we  do  not  believe  ■ 
that  any  feminine  brain  has  been  engaged  ! 
in  the  composition  of  them.  The  idea  i 
which  a  perusal  of  them  calls  up  in  the 
mind  is  that  of  the  most  unfeminine  of  all 
created  beings — a  strong-minded  woman, 
who  believes  that  fine  writing  is  the  only 
medium  for  expressing  the  heart’s  best 
aflections.  The  letters  from  the  gentle¬ 
man  are  not  given,  and  here  we  think  the 
editor  was  wise  ;  for  it  would  be  difficult 


indeed  to  w^rite  letters  clever  enough  to 
be  taken  for  the  compositions  of  a  man 
whom  this  clever  creature  was  content  to 
look  upon  as  a  superior  being.  But,  in 
truth,  (assuming  for  a  moment  the  business 
to  be  genuine,)  the  gentleman  must,  after 
all,  have  afforded  but  a  very  pale  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  lady’s  passion ;  for  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  pursued  and  not  the  pur¬ 
suer.  We  know  a  philosopher  who  main¬ 
tains  that  in  every  match  it  is  the  lady 
who  invariably  pi-oposes;  by  which  he 
means  that  it  is  she  who  first  intimates,  in 
some  unmistakable  manner,  to  the  timid 
swain  that  his  advances  will  not  be  repell¬ 
ed.  With  such  ungallant  philosophy  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  in  the  case 
of  which  these  letters  pretend  to  give  the 
diagnosis  it  certainly  is  the  lady  who  pro¬ 
poses.  We  appeal  to  a  jury  of  ladies. 
W  hat  would  any  of  them  think  if  she  were 
to  see  such  a  letter  as  this  ? 

“  Dear  Mk.  M - :  My  brother  being  obliged 

to  go  to  town  to-day  on  business,  and  your  note 
requiring  an  immediate  answer,  he  desires  me 
to  say  we  sliall  be  delighted  to  join  the  pic-nic ; 
and  bids  me  ask  if  you  will  come  in  our  boat  ? 
There  is  plenty  of  room ;  and  indeed  he  thinks 
you  will  be  very  comfortable — more  so  than  in 
the  W.’s  boat,  as  there  are  only  heand  I,  beside 
the  boatman. 

“  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  M - , 

“  Very  truly  yours, 

“  Honokia  N - .” 

Now  what  is  the  plain  English  of  this 
epistle  of  N.  to  M.  ?  It  is  almost  an  insult 
to  the  common-sense  of  the  experienced 
reader  to  attempt  to  explain  such  an 
obvious  challenge  as  this ;  but  can  any  one 
entertain  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
writer  of  this  letter  had  desperately  made 

up  her  mind  to  have  Mr.  M - all  to 

herself,  and  that  she  was  no  less  desperate¬ 
ly  jealous  of  certain  Misses  W - ,  who 

were  to  be  of  the  party?  Well,  what  is 
the  result  ?  The  pic-nic  comes  off,  and 

M -  was  most  probably  a  little  too 

attentive  to  one  of  the  Misses  W - ,  (she 

with  the  fair  curls  and  the  blue  eyes ;)  at 
any  rate  there  is  a  quarrel  in  the  boats  on 

the  way  home,  and  M -  goes  off  in 

dudgeon.  Upon  this  we  have  the  second 
letter  of  the  series,  and  it  is  positively  an 
apology  from  Honoria  N - : 

“  Forgive  me,  [writes  the  artless  damsel.]  In¬ 
deed,  indeed,  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so ;  you  must 
have  misunderstood  me,  and  must  have  mi.s- 
taken  what  I  meant.  I  hardly  remember  what 
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I  said ;  but  I  know  it  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  very  stupid,  and  very  diflFerent  from  the 
idea  I  intend^  to  convey.  It  was  such  a 
happy  day,  and  then,  all  by  my  silliness,  to  end 
so  ill  I” 

What !  ye  defenders  of  woman’s  rights, 
is  this  to  be  believed — ^that  a  young  lady, 
standing  upon  the  vantage-ground  of 
courtship,  should  be  so  forgetful  of  her 
sex’s  privilege  to  tyrannize  at  that  time 
as  to  apologise^  to  confess  that  she  didn’t 
know  what  she  was  talking  about,  to  ac¬ 
cuse  herself  of  saying  “  something  very 
stupid,”  and  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
having  been  guilty  of  silliness  f  It  is  not 
credible. 

At  any  rate,  this  letter  seems  to  have 
rather  hrusqiU  the  affair,  for  the  next  note 
from  the  lady  begins,  “  And  so  you  really 
love  me  ?”  and  ends :  “  Well,  I  love  you, 
I  feel  how  much,  but  I  can  not  say  it — 
nor  how  exquisitely  and  intensely  happy 
your  letter  has  made  me.”  After  this,  all 
merges  into  fine  writing ;  the  object  of 


the  lady  being  evidently  to  give  her  in¬ 
tended  a  taste  of  her  quality  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  Here,  for  example,  is  as  fine  a 
sjiecimen  of  amour  en  bergamotte  as  need 
be  desired : 

“  Such  a  May  and  June  as  we  have  had !  May, 
all  mild,  and  balmy,  and  virginal ;  with  fresh, 
glittering,  pearly  mornings ;  warm,  bland  noons, 
and  still,  sweet  evenings  ;  the  golden  day  grad¬ 
ually  and  almost  imperceptibly  merging  into 
the  silver  night  From  day  to  day  you  could 
trace  her  steps  in  the  woods,  the  gardens,  the 
lanes,  the  meadows,  as  she  touched  into  leaf  and 
blossom  each  tree,  and  shrub,  and  hedge-row, 
and  gave  wings  to  millions  of  insects,  voice  to 
millions  of  birds.” 

Now  here  we  fall  into  a  difficulty.  If, 
as  the  editor  of  this  collection  seems  to 
suggest,  the  country  damsel  ought  to 
select  topics  like  these,  and  draw  the 
sources  of  her  inspiration  from  the  mate¬ 
rial  objects  W'hich  surround  her,  what  is 
the  town  damsel  to  do  ? 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
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The  summer  sun  beats  down  on  the 
towers  and  domes  of  Peloponne8i.an  Elis, 
and  from  that  city  heralds  have  gone  forth 
to  proclaim  a  sacred  truce  throughout 
Greece  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games.  Soon  every  approach 
to  the  capital  is  thronged  with  men  eager 
for  the  spectacle.  The  warlike  Macedo¬ 
nian,  the  rugged  Thessalian,  the  dull  Boeo¬ 
tian,  the  stately  Athenian,  the  peaceful 
Arcadian,  and  the  keen-witted  Spartan, 
have  alike  one  common  object.  The 
-^gean  and  Ionian  seas  are  covered  with 
gayly-decked  vesselsfrom  the  many  islands 
of  Greece.  Lemnos,  darkened  by  the 
huge  shadow  of  Mount  Athos,  sends  up 
its  representatives,  on  w'hose  false  hearts 
a  still  darker  shadow  rests.  Chios,  not 
unmindful  of  that  blind  old  man  ’who, 
moi-e  than  four  hundred  years  before,  had 
left  its  rocky  shores  to  sing  of  the  siege 
of  Troy  and  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses, 


appoints  deputies  well  skilled  in  com¬ 
memorating  the  noble  deeds  of  noble 
men.  Naxos,  whose  purple  grapes  the 
rich  Athenian  loves,  and  whose  strength 
the  Persian  felt  at  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
has  trained  a  study  race  who  can  as  easily 
win  a  chaplet  as  tread  a  wine-press.  Paros 
has  bidden  its  sculptora  make  ready  their 
blocks  and  chisels,  for  the  victors  w’ill  have 
their  statues  of  no  other  marble  than  that 
which  is  hewn  from  their  quarries,  which 
is  of  so  W’hite  a  hue  and  so  close  a  grain. 
Whilst  the  bowmen  and  slingers  of  Crete, 
the  dyers  of  Cythera,  the  inhospitable 
Ithacan,  and  the  sea-faring  Corcyrian, 
bend  their  sails  to  the  sacred  city  of 
Olympia. 

But  among  the  number  of  the  joumey- 
ers  are  those  that  have  made  themselves 
a  name  for  all  time — generals,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  poets.  There  is  the  brave 
and  handsome  Cimon,  whom  his  impulsive 
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countrymen  have  just  recalled  from  that 
banishment  to  which  their  ingratitude 
had  hurried  him.  lie  is  tall  and  majestic, 
and  his  hair  fells  in  clustering  curls  upon 
his  shoulders.  By  his  side,  and  no  longer 
at  enmity  with  him,  is  Pericles,  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  vigorous  frame,  graA’e  aspect, 
and  simple  costume.  His  head,  carefully 
covered,  is  of  unusual  length,  and  the 
comic  poets,  in  allusion  to  this  defect, 
style  him  onion-headed.  That  venerable- 
looking  man,  a  few  paces  from  him,  is 
Anaxagoras,  who,  poor  and  friendless,  has 
had  to  remind  his  former  pupil  that  those 
who  have  need  of  a  lamp  must  take  care 
to  supply  it  with  oil.  Near  the  philoso¬ 
pher  is  a  sculptor  whom  Pericles  has  be¬ 
friended,  and  whose  works  are  of  wonder¬ 
ful  merit ;  for  all  Greece  has  admired  the 
ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Jupiter  which 
stands  in  the  temple  of  that  deity  at 
Olympia ;  and  to  compare  this  with  his 
last  masterpiece  is  the  chief  object  of 
Phidias  in  that  city.  There,  too,  is  one 
of  noble  bearing,  in  the  prime  of  man¬ 
hood,  the  greatest  tragic  poet  then  living, 
the  wise  and  accomplished  Sophocles.  He 
is  in  eager  conversation  with  a  young  man 
about  a  manuscript  which  he  carries  in 
his  hand,  and  which  the  latter  intends  to 
read  at  the  approaching  festival.  That 
manuscript  is  the  first  famous  Grecian 
history  which  has  been  written,  and  that 
young  man  is  Herodotus. 

He  is  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  was  bom  at  Halicarnassus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  B.C.  484.  Tiie  name  of  his  father 
is  Lyxes ;  of  his  mother,  Dyro ;  and  he 
had  an  uncle  who  possessed  considerable 
poetical  powers,  named  Panyasis,  but  who 
was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Lygdamis, 
the  tyrant  of  Halicarnassus.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  Herodotus  leaves  the  home 
of  his  fathers  and  the  study  of  his  favorite 
authors,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Simonides,  and 
.^schylus,  for  the  observation  of  men  and 
manners  in  other  countries.  He  travels 
into  Scythia,  where  he  hears  strange 
stories  of  goat-footed  men,  of  men  who 
slept  six  months  at  a  time,  who  fed  on 
serpents  and  screeched  like  bats ;  into 
Egypt,  and  measures  two  of  the  pyra- 
mias,  inquires  concerning  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  and  sees  the  sacred  crocodiles, 
with  their  crystal  and  gold  ear-rings  and 
bracelets  on  their  fore-paws.  He  also 
visits  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  Ecbatana,  and  Babylon. 
After  a  while,  however,  he  gets  tired  of  a 
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wanderer’s  life,  and  his  heart  yearns  to¬ 
wards  his  native  place.  But  Lygdamis 
still  lives.  The  lover  of  liberty  can  not 
breathe  the  same  air  as  the  oppressor ;  so 
he  turns  aside  to  the  friendly  isle  of  Sa¬ 
mos,  and  carries  on  a  secret  communica¬ 
tion  with  his  adherents.  At  length  the 
tyrant  is  dethroned,  and  the  blood  of 
Panyasis  is  avenged.  Yet  Halicarnassus 
is  not  free.  The  nobles,  fonder  of  power 
than  justice,  seize  the  helm  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and,  finding  that  he  can  not  prove 
a  second  time  the  deliverer  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  he  leaves  it  forever,  and  now  seeks, 
at  the  Olympian  festival,  the  honor  which 
he  is  denied  at  home. 

The  games  have  commenced  when  that 
goodly  company  arrives  at  the  scene  of 
their  celebration.  The  wrestler  has  thrice 
thrown  his  hardy  foe.  The  rapid  runner 
has  reached  the  appointed  goal.  The 
boxer  has  dealt  his  antagonist  a  final  blow. 
High  into  the  air  has  hissed  the  heavy 
quoit.  The  javelin  has  sped  a  wondrous 
length.  Twelve  times  has  the  chariot 
circled  the  course.  Already  the  victor 
wears  the  crown  of  sacred  olive,  and 
hears  his  name  proclaimed  aloud  by  the 
herald.  Already  he  sees  the  triumphal 
car  which  is  to  bear  him  to  his  native 
city,  the  banquets  given  in  his  honor,  the 
statue  raised  in  the  market-place,  and  his 
name  handed  down  to  a  remote  posterity 
by  the  immortal  verse  of  the  hoary-head¬ 
ed  Pindar  himself. 

And  now  begin  the  contests  in  elo¬ 
quence,  in  poetry,  and  music.  The  Ar¬ 
cadian  pipers  meet  not  their  fellows  in  the 
soothing  strain.  The  harpers  of  .^olia 
win  the  guerdon  from  the  cunning  play¬ 
ers  of  Rhodes.  The  rhapsodists  of  Corinth 
bear  the  palm  from  the  minstrels  of  Ar¬ 
gos.  The  poets  of  Athens  find  in  those 
of  Lesbos  and  Teos  not  unworthy  succes¬ 
sors  to  Sappho  and  Anacreon.  Anon 
Sophocles  motions  to  Herodotus  to  rise. 
And  the  young  man,  roused  by  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  occasion,  recites  in  stirring 
tones  the  history  of  his  researches — the 
river  Alphseus,  which  flows  at  his  feet, 
presenting  an  emblem  of  his  career,  awhile 
running  on  in  obscurity,  but  at  length 
emerging  into  light,  life,  and  liberty. 

He  tells  how,  after  the  Athenians  had 
burnt  Sardis,  Darius  took  bow  and  ar¬ 
rows',  and,  like  Israel’s  monarch,  shot  to¬ 
wards  heaven,  saying  :  “  So  may  I  be 
avenged  on  my  enemies.”  How  he  com¬ 
manded  one  of  his  attendants,  every  time 
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dinner  was  set  before  him,  to  repeat  thrice: 
“  Sire,  remember  the  Athenians.”  How, 
when  he  sent  heralds  into  Greece  to  de¬ 
mand  earth  and  water,  in  token  of  subjec¬ 
tion,  the  men  of  Athens  cast  them  into  a 
deep  pit,  and  the  Spartans  threw  them 
into  a  well,  and  bade  them  carry  eai'th 
and  water  to  the  king  from  thence.  How 
Xerxes,  his  son  and  successor,  in  a  vision 
of  the  night  saw  himself  crowned  with 
the  sprig  of  an  olive  tree,  the  branches 
of  which  covered  the  whole  earth ;  and 
how,  in  supposed  obedience  to  the  vision, 
he  prepared  to  invade  Greece,  with  an 
immense  army  gathered  from  many  na¬ 
tions  and  tribes.  How  bravely  the  Per¬ 
sians  were  equipped,  with  their  tiaras, 
breastplates,  and  bucklers ;  the  Indians 
with  their  colored  tunics,  bows  of  cane, 
and  iron-tipped  arrows;  the  Caspians 
with  their  goat-skin  mantles  and  bright 
flashing  cimeters ;  the  Ethiopians  with 
their  panthers’  and  lions’  skins,  and  bows 
four  cubits  long  ;  the  Paphlagonians  with 
their  plaited  helmets,  the  Colchians  with 
their  shields  of  raw  hides,  the  Thracians 
with  their  cloaks  of  many  colors.  How, 
seated  on  a  lofty  throne  of  white  marble, 
Xerxes  beheld  the  whole  host,  and  how 
he  wept  at  the  thought  that  not  one  of 
that  countless  number  would  survive  to 
the  hundredth  year. 

Then  the  historian  tells  of  Grecian 
courage,  and  his  eye  glistens  and  his 
voice  trembles.  He  tells  of  the  reply  of 
the  Spartan  ambassadors  to  the  Persian 
general  who  advised  them  to  submit  to 
his  sovereign :  “  You  know  w'ell,”  said 
they,  “  what  it  is  to  be  a  slave,  but  you 
know  not  what  it  is  to  be  free ;  for  had 
you  tried  liberty,  you  would  advise  us  to 
fight  for  it,  not  wdth  spears  but  with 
hatchets.”  He  tells  of  the  saying  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  soldier,  who,  when  a  faint- 


hearted  ally  declared  that  the  number  of 
the  Median  arroivs  •would  darken  the  sun, 
answered;  “Wewdll  then  fight  in  the 
shade.”  He  tells  of  the  intrepid  Spartans 
at  Thennopylae,  performing  their  exercise 
.and  combing  their  hair,  according  to  their 
custom  when  about  to  fight  for  life  and 
home.  Ho  tells  of  one  of  their  heroes 
who,  being  dismissed  from  his  post  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sudden  blindness,  ordered  his 
slave  to  lead  him  to  the  battle,  and,  rush¬ 
ing  headlong  on  the  foe,  perished  on  the 
field  of  conflict.  He  tells  of  the  fall  of 
Leonidas  and  the  Three  Hundred,  of  the 
stone  lion  raised  to  his  memory  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  pass,  and  of  the  inscription 
placed  over  all :  “  Stranger,  go  tell  the 
Lacedeemonians  that  we  lie  here,  obedient 
to  their  commands.” 

\Yhen  he  pronounced  these  words, 
there  went  up  a  shout  from  the  assem¬ 
bled  multitude,  which  rent  the  air.  The 
mariners  in  charge  of  the  vessels  catch 
up  the  cheer.  The  neighboring  islanders 
echo  it  back.  The  Ionian  sea  rings  again. 
Herodotus’  fame  is  won. 

But  of  the  succeeding  years  of  his  life — 
what  other  triumphs  he  achieved,  what 
other  countries  he  visited — little  is  re¬ 
corded.  We  know,  however,  that  he 
traveled  through  the  Grecian  provinces 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  great 
work  ;  that  he  again  recited  it  at  one  of 
the  Athenian  festiv.als ;  that  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  assembly  with  ten  talents 
of  the  public  money ;  that  he  at  length 
settled  in  Italy,  and  died,  full  of  days, 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  year  408 
B.C,  His  monument,  placed  outside  one 
of  the  gates  of  Athens,  soon  fell  into  de¬ 
cay  ;  but  there  is  one,  raised  in  the  heart 
of  every  lover  of  heroism,  liberty,  and 
learning,  which  still  endures. 
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THE  GREEK  BRIDE 


TO  HER  DEAD  LOVER. 


BY  MARY  C. 


F.  MONCK. 


I  KNEW  it  when  no  joyful  voice  with  triumph 
linked  thy  name, 

When  silently,  with  downcast  eyes,  the  victors 
homeward  came ; 

I  felt  it  when  the  measured  tread  paused  as  they 
^  reached  thy  door — 

It  needed  not  that  I  should  see  the  ghastly  corse 
they  bore ; 

Yet  as  thy  bride  ahould  stand  I  stood  beside  thy 

I  bloody  bier, 

!  And  if  my  heart  felt  like  to  burst,  mine  eye  dis¬ 

dain^  a  tear. 

j 

I  Ion !  my  cheek  might  change  and  pale ;  my  lips 

I  gave  forth  no  cry  ; 

!  Why  should  I  weep  ?  Hast  thou  not  died  as 

!  thou  hadst  prayed  to  die  ? 

I  But  oh  !  a  thousand  wives  were  there — a  thou¬ 

sand  happy  maids — 

!  I  saw  them  greet  their  heroes  back,  and  kiss 

I  their  sullied  blades ; 

;  And  I,  my  husband  of  a  day — my  first  love  and 

j  my  last — 

j  I  felt  that  with  thy  proud  young  life  mine  had 

forever  past. 

;  They  told  me  of  thy  matchless  deeds ;  I  heard, 

or  seemed  to  hear, 

And  I  was  calm  in  outward  guise,  for  joyous 
crowds  were  near. 

j  They  said  I  should  be  glad  and  proud  that  so 

,  thy  life  had  sped  ; 

j  But,  Ion,  I  could  only  feel  that  thou  wert  cold 

and  dead ; 

'  And  when  they  raised  the  thrilling  hymns  of 

victory  and  pride, 

'  I  strove  in  vain  to  raise  my  voice  to  that  exult¬ 

ing  tide. 

I  But  now  they  hold  their  glad  carouse,  and  we 

are  left  alone. 

And  I  may  give  my  grief  its  way — wilt  thou  not 
hear,  mine  own  ? 

And  I  may  kiss  those  lifeless  lips,  and  smooth 
thy  sunny  hair. 


And  gaze  upon  thy  broad  white  hrow,  so  stem 
and  yet  so  fair. 

0  Ion !  Ion !  shall  my  heart  awake  no  warmtli 
in  thine  ? 

Gan  Death  himself  so  close  thine  ear  to  agony 
of  mine  ? 


The  sun  has  risen  from  the  sea,  the  waves  are 
dyed  with  gold. 

Like  fiery  banners  on  the  sky  her  clouds  hath 
morn  unrolled ; 

The  bees  are  in  the  dewy  fiowcrs,  the  birds  are 
singing  loud — 

What  means  this  long  and  death-like  sleep  ?  why 
have  they  brought  this  shroud  ? 

All  bright  and  proud  and  glorious  things  their 
quiet  slumbers  break. 

And  Ion  I  Ion  I  my  beloved !  oh !  wilt  thou  not 
awake  ? 


How  shall  I  bear  the  load  of  life,  and  know  that 
thine  is  o’er  ? 

How  shall  I  look  upon  our  home,  and  feel  ’tis 
dura  no  more  ? 

I  think  how  I  shall  sit  alone  beneath  the  sad 
white  moon. 

Recalling  with  an  aching  heart  the  dreams  that 
passed  too  soon. 

And  through  the  long,  long  summer  day,  un¬ 
broken  by  thy  tread. 

My  thoughts  shall  leave  the  things  of  life,  and 
sorrow  for  the  dead. 

They  come,  they  come — they  must  not  see  the 
icy  vail  of  pride 

From  the  death-chamber  of  my  heart  one  mo¬ 
ment  drawn  aside ; 

They  shall  not  deem  thy  chosen  wife  a  mate  un¬ 
meet  for  thee — 

No  eye  shall  see,  no  ear  shall  hear  my  hopeless 
misery — 

A  grief  that  knows  nor  hope  nor  fear,  speaks 
not  in  plaint  or  sigh. 

But,  Ion !  Ion !  thou  art  gone,  and  I  have  but 
to  die. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  BASTILE. 


The  following  events,  which  shed  an 
interesting  light  on  French  manners  and 
morals  and  the  state  of  society  at  the  pe¬ 
riod,  took  place  but  a  short  time  before 
the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  “Grand 
Monarque  ”  of  France.  Anne  of  Austria, 
the  mother  of  that  sovereign,  and  queen 
of  Louis  XIII.,  liad  partly  by  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  th6  wily  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  had  his  own  ambitious  purposes  to 
serve,  and  partly  by  her  own  imprudences, 
been  for  some  years  estranged  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  husband.  She  is  accused 
by  historians  of  having  carried  on  a  for¬ 
bidden  correspondence  with  her  relations 
in  SjKiin,  and  of  having  held  various  com¬ 
munications  with  other  powers  at  that 
time  engaged  in  .actual  hostility  against 
f'rance.  There  may  have  been  morally 
110  crime  in  such  acts  as  these,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  feelings  of  an  accomplished 
and  enthusiastic  woman  towards  her  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  much  might  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  them ;  but  they  were 
doubtless  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and 
the  susipicion  of  her  guilt  exposed  her  to 
the  indignation  both  of  the  king  and  his 
minister.  That  she  was  not  entirely 
guiltless  —  not  merely  of  an  interdicted 
correspondence,  but  of  making  it  the  me¬ 
dium  of  political  intrigue — has  since  been  [ 
proved ;  but  in  apology  it  may  be  said,  . 
that  she  was  suspected  and  persecuted 
before  she  was  guilty,  and  then  was  weak  [ 
enough  to  revenge  herself  upon  Richelieu  i 
by  endeavoring  to  defeat  his  designs  by  | 
means  of  the  offense  for  which  she  had 
been  unjustly  punished.  Thus,  it  is  now' 
well  known  that  she  endeavored  by  her 
letters  to  prolong  the  hostility  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  to  France;  and  when 
at  length  the  Cardinal  had  persuaded  the 
Duke  to  disband  his  army,  she  sent  to  the 
latter,  by  an  especial  messenger,  a  fool’s 
cap,  .as  a  commentary  expressing  her  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  conduct. 

The  name  of  this  messenger  w'as  La 
Porte,  a  name  well  known  in  the  court 
history  of  the  period.  He  was  a  man  re¬ 
markable  for  his  incorruptible  fidelity, 


and  no  less  remarkable,  be  it  said,  for  the 
unscrupulous  sacrifices  he  was  ever  ready 
to  make,  and  did  make — sacrifices  not  only 
of  personal  ease  and  self-interest,  but  of 
truth  and  moral  obligation  —  in  order  to 
preserve  that  one  virtue  of  fidelity  intact. 

The  Queen’s  chief  agent  in  her  inter¬ 
course  with  her  relatives  and  friends  was 
the  Marquis  de  Mirabel,  the  Spanish  am¬ 
bassador  in  the  Low  Countries.  A  letter 
to  him  from  the  Queen  having  been  inter¬ 
cepted,  the  perusal  of  it  gave  Richelieu 
a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  correspondence 

going  on.  He  immediately  suspected  La 
’orte,  who  w'as  the  Queen’s  attendant,  of 
being  her  accomplice.  Anne,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  had  quitted  Paris,  leaving  her 
faithful  attendant  behind  her  to  conclude 
some  arrangements  which  she  had  not  had 
time  to  finish  ;  and  with  him  she  had  left 
a  letter  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Duchess  of 
Chevreusc,  an  intrigante  whom  the  min¬ 
ister  had  banished  the  court.  La  Porte 
was  to  have  given  this  letter  for  convey¬ 
ance  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thibau- 
diere  ;  but  Thibaudiere  had  been  bribed 
by  Richelieu  to  betray  La  Porte  to  any 
partisan  of  the  Queen  who  might  trust 
him.  When  oftered  the  letter  to  the 
Duchess  he  begged  La  Porte  to  keep  it  till 
the  following  day ;  to  w’hich  the  latter, 
suspecting  nothing,  assented. 

As  La  Porte,  after  visiting  a  sick  friend, 
was  returning  home  that  night,  he  was 
seized,  on  passing  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Coquilliere,  by  a  man,  who,  advancing  be¬ 
hind,  placed  his  hands  over  the  prisoner’s 
eyes  and  pushed  him  towards  a  coach. 
Ere  he  could  resist,  he  found  himself 
grasped  by  a  strong  party,  and  was  foi-ci- 
bly  hoisted  into  the  carriage.  The  doors, 
which  were  without  glass,  were  closely 
shut,  and  he  was  whirled  off  in  darkness, 
without  knowing  why  or  by  whom  he  had 
been  arrested.  When  at  length  the  vehi¬ 
cle  stopped,  some  gates,  thi'ough  which 
it  had  passed,  were  closed  behind  it,  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  attendant  of  the  Queen  fouud  him¬ 
self  in  the  court  of  the  BastUe,  w'ith  five  of 
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the  king’s  musketeers  seated  with  him, 
and  a  detachment  of  some  dozen  more 
waiting  to  receive  him. 

They  commanded  him  to  alight,  and 
without  ceremony  began  searching  him. 
The  letter  of  the  Queen  to  the  Duchess  was 
found  on  his  person,  and  was  of  course 
seized ;  and  La  Porte  was  then  passed 
over  the  drawbridge,  between  two  ranks 
of  musketeers  with  their  matches  lighted, 
and  with  an  ostentation  of  grave  ceremo¬ 
ny,  which  impressed  him  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  cliarged  with  a  crime  of  deep¬ 
est  dye.  In  the  guard-house  he  was  de¬ 
tained  for  half  an  hour,  while  a  dungeon 
Avas  prepared  for  him,  which  his  jailers  took 
care  to  inform  him  had  last  been  tenanted 
by  a  malefactor  who  had  just  been  led  out 
to  execution.  He  was  then  conducted  to 
that  stone  tower  in  which  Richelieu  was 
in  the  habit  of  placing  those  of  his  prison¬ 
er  whom  he  had  destined  to  a  speedy 
death,  and  was  there  thrust  into  a  dun¬ 
geon  closed  with  three  doors — one  within, 
one  without,  and  one  half  way  through 
the  thick  wall.  This  cell  was  lighted 
only  by  a  loophole  pierced  through  the 
thick  masonry,  Avith  an  aperture  of  only 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  defended 
from  approach  by  three  separate  iron  grat¬ 
ings.  A  bed  and  a  table  were  the  sole 
furniture,  AA’ith  the  exception  of  a  straw 
pallet,  for  the  use  of  the  soldier  who  was 
to  keep  guard  over  him. 

La  Porte  endeavored  to  eat  his  scanty 
supper,  and  then  lay  doAvn  on  his  bed. 
He  had  not  yet  slept,  when  he  was  roused 
by  the  report  of  a  musket.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  loud  call  to  arms.  Then  the 
dooi*8  of  the  dungeon  was  heard  to  open 
without,  and  a  stranger  was  thrust  in 
upon  them  in  the  dark.  The  new-comer, 
upon  being  questioned,  proved  to  be  a 
young  man,  Avhose  history  affords  a  sin¬ 
gular  illustration  of  the  state  of  life  among 
a  certain  section  of  the  wealthy  class  of 
the  period.  He  had  committed  no  crime 
or  offense  of  any  kind,  but  had  been  sent 
to  the  Bastile,  at  tJve  instance  of  his  otcn 
mother,  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
him  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  of  placing  him 
in  a  position  where  he  would  gain  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  villainies,  the  hypocnsies,  the 
delusions,  and  the  treacheries  of  courtly 
life  before  he  began  to  mingle  in  it,  and 
would  thus  be  prepared  to  combat  the 
machinations  he  would  bo  sure  to  meet 
with,  and  escape  becoming  their  victim. 
But  he  had  grown  tired  of  his  college. 
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and,  with  a  couple  of  his  friends  similarly 
situated,  had  conspired  to  effect  his  es¬ 
cape.  Having  the  “  liberties  of  the  Bas¬ 
tile,”  they  had  been  able  to  communicate 
AA’ith  their  friends  Avithout,  and  had  fully 
matured  their  plan  ;  but  at  the  moment  of 
execution  the  moon  shone  out,  and  dis¬ 
covered  them  in  the  act  of  scaling  the 
walls.  The  sentinel  on  duty  gave  the 
alarm  by  firing  his  musket ;  they  were 
caught  flagrante  delicto,  and  committed 
separately  to  close  confinement. 

On  the  following  day  La  Porte  was 
summoned  from  his  dungeon  by  a  sergeant. 
Alarmed  at  the  summons,  he  demanded 
its  purport,  but  could  obtain  no  reply.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  he. was  surrounded 
by  soldiers,  and  led  across  the  court 
through  a  crowd  of  prisoners  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  “  the  liberties,”  who  flocked  to 
see  him  pass.  They  shrugged  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  plainly  regarded  him  as  a 
doomed  man ;  one  of  them  recognizing 
him  as  the  attendant  of  the  Queen,  placed 
his  finger  on  his  lips  —  an  admonition 
which  La  Porte,  as  the  depository  of  his 
royal  mistress’s  secrets,  hardly  needed. 

They  led  the  prisoner  to  the  governor’s 
room,  where  he  found  the  Avell-knoAvn  La 
Potterie,  a  creature  of  Richelieu’s,  A\'ho 
began  to  question  him  as  to  the  letter 
found  on  his  pei-son.  asking  who  was  to 
have  been  the  bearer  of  it.  La  Porte  lied 
unblushingly,  and  said  that  he  intended  to 
send  it  by  the  post.  La  Potterie  replied, 
that  it  was  plain,  from  expressions  in  the 
letter,  that  it  was  to  be  delivered  by  a 
messenger,  Avho  would  impart  additional 
information ;  and  La  Porte,  adhering  to 
his  falsehood,  the  judge  produced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  letters,  from  which  the  pri¬ 
soner  saAv  with  horror  that  his  apartments 
had  been  entered  and  his  papers  seized. 

Though  the  letters  which  had  been 
seized  were  in  cipher,  they  fortunately 
contained  nothing  of  great  importance; 
but  the  sight  of  them  threw  poor  La 
Porte  into  terror  and  apprehension,  lest 
those  who  had  searched  his  apartments 
had  discovered  a  secret  recess  in  the  AAmll, 
most  artfully  contrived,  in  Avhich  the  most 
important  of  his  documents  were  con¬ 
cealed,  together  with  the  key  to  the 
cipher  in  which  they  were  Avritten.  If 
these  were  discovered,  he  felt  sure  that  ho 
was  a  dead  man.  He  controlled  his  ter¬ 
rors,  however,  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
tried  to  assume  an  indifferent  beh.avior. 
As  La  Potterie  proceeded  with  his  ques- 
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tions,  it  became  apparent  that  he  was  not  i 
in  possession  of  the  information  which  the  I 
secret  repository  would  have  afforded,  ' 
and  La  Porte  regained  the  calmness  he  i 
had  assumed.  He  soon  saw  that  Riche- ; 
lieu  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  any  | 
thing  .against  the  Queen,  and  he  therefore  ' 
resolved  unscrxipulously  to  deny  every  ! 
thing  w’hich  he  was  not  forced  to  confess.  ; 
The  examination  lasted  two  hours ;  hut  La  ! 
Porte  returned  to  his  dungeon  wnthont 
having  spoken  a  word  that  could  com¬ 
promise  his  mistress. 

La  Potterie  resumed  the  examination 
again  and  again.  On  the  third  visit  he  ! 
iiiforincd  the  prisoner  that  a  letter  from  j 
the  Queen  to  the  lVIarquis  de  Mirabel  had 
been  intercepted  and  shown  to  her,  and 
that  she  had  not  only  avowed  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  but  had  stated  that  La  Porte 
was  the  secret  agent  by  whom  it  was  car¬ 
ried  on.  This  was  a  gross  falsehood,  de¬ 
vised  to  make  the  prisoner  confess ;  and 
though  La  Porte  suspected  such  to  he  the 
c.ase,  his  knowledge  of  the  Queen’s  charac¬ 
ter  led  him  to  fear  that  it  might  yet  he 
true.  He  was  now  left  to  meditate  on  his 
position  and  passed  some  hours  in  agonies 
of  anxiety. 

Just  as  he  was  stepping  into  bed,  the 
doors  of  his  dungeon  new  open,  and  a  ser¬ 
geant  at  the  head  of  an  armed  escort  or¬ 
dered  him  to  descend  to  the  court.  La 
Porte,  convinced  that  they  were  going  to 
put  him  to  death,  besought  the  sergeant 
to  tell  him  whither  he  was  going,  but  ob¬ 
tained  only  an  evasive  reply.  In  the 
court  he  found  a  carriage  and  p.  body  of 
archers,  and  he  felt  assured  that  his  last 
hour  was  come.  In  this  state  of  terror  he 
was  carried  through  all  the  ordinary  places 
of  execution  in  Paris ;  but  instead  of  stop- 
ing  .at  the  scaffold,  as  he  expected,  was 
conducted  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  there 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  Richelieu 
himself.  Here  he  underwent  a  fresh  ex¬ 
amination  from  that  stern  prelate,  who 
plied  him  with  cunning  questions  in  rapid 
succession,  biit  without  eliciting  the  in¬ 
formation  he  sought.  Baffled  by  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  La  Porte,  who  adhered  to  his  first 
statement,  he  tried  to  bribe  him  by  prem¬ 
iss  of  reward,  assuring  him  at  the  same 
time  that  he  could  betray  no  trust,  as  the 
Queen  herself  had  made  a  fiill  confession. 
La  Porte  knew  this  last  statement  to  be 
false,  because,  had  the  Queen  confessed, 
Uichelieu  would  not  have  been  so  ignor¬ 


ant  of  certain  grave  facts  as  he  showed 
himself  to  be. 

Finding  promises  and  threats  alike  use¬ 
less,  the  prelate,  with  a  view  to  confuse 
the  prisoner,  repeated  the  questions  which 
La  Potterie  had  asked  respecting  the 
letter  directed  to  the  Duchess  of  Chev- 
reuse,  and  demanded  who  was  the  person 
that  should  have  delivered  it.  La  Porte 
replied  as  before,  that  he  was  going  to 
send  it  by  the  post.  “  You  are  a  liar,” 
said  Richelieu,  in  a  vehement  passion ; 

“  you  would  have  sent  it  by  Thib.audiere  ; 
you  offered  it  to  him  the  day  before.  As 
in  a  trifle  of  this  nature  you  do  not  speak 
the  truth,  you  can  not  be  believed  in  any 
thing.  Now,  then,  what  do  you  s<ay  to 
that  ?” 

La  Porte,  seeing  that  Thibaudiere  had 
betrayed  him,  coolly  replied  that  he  had 
said  what  was  not  true  in  this  matter,  and 
that  he  had  done  so  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  compromise  a  gentleman,  his 
friend,  for  a  matter  which,  as  his  Emi¬ 
nence  had  observed,  was  of  so  trifling  a 
nature.  The  equivocation  was  ingenious, 
and  Richelieu,  with  a  sneer,  allowed  it  to 
pass.  He  then  commanded  La  Porte  to 
write  to  the  Queen,  denying  that  he  had 
aided  in  the  correspondence  which  she 
had  acknowledged  ;  but  La  Porte  replied 
that  he  dared  not  address  such  a  letter 
to  his  mistress.  Richelieu  rejoined  angri¬ 
ly,  and  ordered  the  prisoner  back  to  the 
Bastile.  “  You  promised,”  said  La  Porte, 
with  singular  assurance,  “that  I  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  Bastile  if  I  told  the 
truth.” 

“  But  you  have  not  told  the  truth,”  said 
the  Cardinal,  “  and  back  you  go.” 

La  Porte  was  made  to  sign  his  deposi¬ 
tion,  and  then  conveyed  back  to  prison. 
Richelieu,  irritated  as  he  was,  could  but 
admire  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  the 
Queen’s  attendant,  and  he  exclaimed  bit¬ 
terly  :  “  Oh !  that  I  had  but  one  person  so 
devotedly  attached  to  me.” 

In  spite  of  his  refusal.  La  Porte  was 
subsequently  compelled  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  Queen,  and  he  was  soon  shown  an 
answer,  apparently  signed  by  his  mistress, 
commanding  him  to  answer  truly  all  ques¬ 
tions  that  should  be  put  to  him.  But  he 
remained  still  as  uncommunicative  as  ever, 
not  being  convinced  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  letter.  He  was  then  forced  to  write 
again  and  again  to  the  Queen,  who  all  this 
time  was  in  agony  lest  he  should  be  in- 
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<liiced  to  confess  facts  which  she  had  re¬ 
pressed,  or  should  be  put  to  the  torture 
for  denying  what  she  had  acknowledged. 
In  this  tej’rible  strait  the  Queen  had  re¬ 
course  to  a  friend,  the  amiable  Madame 
de  Hauteforte,  who  undertook  the  peril¬ 
ous  and  difficult  task  of  conveying  to  La 
Porte,  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Bastile,  accu¬ 
rate  information  as  to  what  the  queen  had 
really  confessed,  and  what  she  denied. 

Disguised  as  a  domestic  servant,  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Hauteforte  went  to  the  grate 
through  which  the  prisoners  who  had  the 
“  liberties  of  the  Bastile  ”  were  allowed  to 
speak  to  their  friends.  There  she  found 
means  to  interest  in  her  favor  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  De  Jars,  who  readily  un¬ 
dertook  to  convey  any  papers  she  might 
intrust  to  him,  to  La  Porte.  As  La  Porte 
was  allowed  no  visitors,  and  was  day  and 
night  in  presence  of  a  musketeer,  who 
kept  watch  over  him,  the  undertaking  of 
De  Jars  gave  small  promise  of  success. 
He  performed  it,  however,  to  admiration, 
in  the  following  ingenious  manner.  Hav¬ 
ing  access  to  the  top  of  the  tower  in  which 
La  Porte  was  confined,  he  bored  a  hole 
through  the  roof  into  the  topmost  story, 
in  which  were  confined  some  prisoners  of 
no  note,  from  Bordeaux.  He  easily  in¬ 
duced  these  men  to  pierce  the  flooring  of 
their  room  to  that  below,  which  was  then 
occupied  by  the  Baron  de  Tenence  and 
another  gentleman.  The  Baron  and  his 
friend  as  readily  made  a  third  hole  into 
the  dungeon  of  La  Porte.  The  whole  of 
the  prisoners,  in  fact,  entered  eagerly  into 
the  conspiracy  to  defeat  their  jailers,  to 
which  they  were  nerved  as  much  by 
hatred  to  the  minister  as  by  charity  to¬ 
wards  their  fellow-prisoners.  An  easy 
means  of  communication  was  ftius  soon 
established  between  De  Jars  and  La 
Porte.  As  soon  as  the  soldier  on  guard 
left  the  dungeon  of  the  latter,  notice  was 
given  to  those  above,  and  down  came  a 
cord  through  the  three  apertures,  bearing 
the  notes  of  De  Jars,  and  returning  with 
the  answers  of  La  Porte  —  which  latter 
were  written  with  ink  made  from  burnt 
straw  and  oil  saved  from  the  salad  of  his 
supj^er.  It  was  not  long  ere,  by  this 
means,  he  had  imparted  to  the  Queen  the 
joyful  intelligence  that  he  had  not  be¬ 
trayed  her,  and  had  obtaine*!  in  return 
such  information  as  secured  his  own  life 
from  peril 

All  this  was  accomplished  just  in  time. 
Richelieu,  determined  to  get  at  the  truth,  | 
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sent  the  infamous  and  sanguinary  Lafey. 
mas  to  try  his  arts  with  La  Porte.  This 
man  left  no  means  untried  to  cajole,  to 
terrify,  or  entrap  the  prisoner.  He  threat¬ 
ened,  he  promised,  he  lied ;  he  embraced, 
he  kissed  him ;  and,  finding  all  this  in 
vain,  he  suddenly  changed  his  tone,  and, 
drawing  forth  a  paper,  showed  La  Porte 
his  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  He  then 
took  him  down  to  the  chamber  of  the 
rack,  and  showed  him  all  the  instruments 
of  torture,  causing  the  sergeant  to  explain 
the  use  of  the  planks,  the  pulleys,  the 
wedges,  the  screws,  and  to  dilate  upon  the 
agonies  which  they  caused. 

Whatever  La  Porte  may  have  felt  at 
the  exhibition  of  this  chamber  of  horrore, 
he  was  now  perfectly  well  prepared  to 
escape  becoming  a  victim.  Pretending, 
however,  to  be  profoundly  moved,  he  now 
acknowledged  that  he  had  something  to 
confess,  if  one  of  the  Queen’s  attendants 
were  brought  on  her  part  to  command 
him  to  do  so.  Lafeymas  asked  which  oi 
the  attendants  he  would  choose.  La 
Porte  named  La  Riviere,  an  intimate  ot 
the  judge,  and  who  he  knew  would  not 
scruple  to  say  any  thing  the  Cardinal 
washed.  Lafeymas,  overjoyed,  apprised 
Richelieu  of  his  success ;  and  in  a  few 
hours  La  Riviere  was  confronted  with  La 
Porte,  who  commanded  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen,  whose  message  he  affected 
to  bear,  to  reveal  every  thing  that  he  knew 
concerning  her. 

La  Porte,  assuming  the  air  of  a  man  de 
livered  from  a  heavy  responsibility,  8.aid 
that,  such  being  the  case,  he  •would  con¬ 
fess  every  thing,  though,  had  he  not  re¬ 
ceived  her  majesty’s  command,  he  would 
have  died  a  thousand  deaths  sooner  than 
have  betrayed  her  secrets.  He  then  de¬ 
posed  freely  to  precisely  those  facts  wffiich 
he  knew  by  his  secret  instructions  the 
Queen  had  avowed ;  and  denied,  with  the 
frankest  air  in  the  world,  that  any  thing 
else  had  taken  place. 

Completely  deceived  by  the  similarity 
of  the  confession,  and  convinced  that  he 
had  elicited  the  truth,  Richelieu  aban¬ 
doned  all  further  persecution  of  the  Queen 
and  her  faithful  attendant.  For  once  in 
his  life  his  fraudful  policy  had  found  its 
match,  and  was  defeated  by  stratagems 
superior  even  to  his  own.  La  Porte  was 
released  from  the  Bastile  ;  the  king  sent 
for  his  wife,  and  became  reconciled  to  her 
after  years  of  estrangement  and  separation. 
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Within  twelve  months  she  bore  him  a  son, 
who  was  afterwards  Louis  XIV.’  the 
proudest  monarch  France  has  ever  seen. 
On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  La  Porte 
was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  by  being  ap¬ 
pointed  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
the  young  king,  whom  he  used  to  regard 
as  the  chfld  of  his  obstinate  reticence. 

What  a  fearful  picture  does  the  above 
narrative  present  of  the  corrupt  state  of 
society  in  France  two  hundred  years  ago ! 
All  the  obligations  of  morality  and  reli¬ 


gion  are  unhesitatingly  ignored  and  cast 
aside;  deceit,  delusion,  falsehood,  and 
treachery  are  the  weapons  of  either  part^ ; 
and  the  contest  on  which  depend  the  life 
and  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  and  a  queen, 
is  won  at  last  by  persistent  mendacity 
against  courtly  cruelty  and  hatred,  and 
suspicions  for  which,  baffled  as  they  were, 
there  were  yet  ample  grounds.  Yet  such 
must  ever  be  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of 
courts  where  the  pure  principles  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  are  not  adopted  and  acted  upon. 


From  Ohsmbers's  Journal. 


THE  MOHAMMEDAN  LADY  TO  HER  HAND-MAIDEN. 


Bring  out  the  mats  beneath  the  trees 
Whose  boughs  are  bright  with  scented  gold ; 
And  spread  the  softest  cushions  where 
The  shade  is  deepest,  and  the  air 
Comes  coolest  through  the  white-starred  fold 
Of  jasmines,  welcoming  the  breeze. 

Bring  out  the  lute,  whose  sound  he  loves 
To  mingle  with  his  own  sweet  song ; 

Which  hath  indeed  but  one  rich  theme. 

Love — a  reality,  no  dream — 

A  sparkling  rosebud  twined  among 
Life’s  common  paths  wherein  he  roves. 

Bring  sherbets  of  the  rarest  taste. 

Where  lime  and  almond  flavors  blend; 

And  fruits,  so  full  of  juice,  the  sight 
Shall  quench  his  thirst  with  strange  delight — 
As  dews  that  with  the  sun  descend 
Refresh  and  soothe  the  sultry  night 

Pomegranates,  crimson  with  ripe  blood ; 
Grapes,  purple  as  the  wood-dove’s  wings  ; 
Guavas,  pink  and  white,  whose  smell 


The  palm-tree  paroquet  loves  well ; 

And  mangoes,  whose  aroma  brings 
Dreams  of  his  northern  fir-cone  wood. 

Bring  flowers — those  roses  of  the  east. 
Whose  tiniest  buds  are  drenched  with  scent : 
And  Moogra  chaplets,  white  as  snow — 

And  the  sweet  myrrhy  buds  that  glow 
On  the  wood-apple,  ’neath  whose  tent 
The  sportive  monkey  makes  its  feast 

The  air  is  rich,  that  soon  shall  be 
Much  richer  by  his  fragrant  breath  ; 

Fan  me  with  scented  grass,  bedewed 
Wilh  cooling  essence — for  my  blood 
Hope  fevers,  and  the  husJnu  hath 
A  soothing  influence  on  me. 

’Tis  twilight,  for  a  fire-fly  gleams 
Amid  the  yellow  citrons  there : 

A  footstep  fills  upon  my  ear. 

Whose  music  tells  me  he  is  near ; 

Ah  me  I  this  world  is  very  fiiir. 

And  sweet  are  young  love’s  waking  dreams ! 


Engush  Melodies. — Of  all  our  song¬ 
writers  there  is  none  more  lovable,  none 
more  musical,  than  Charles  Swain.  There 
is  life  in  his  verse,  and  so  much  soul,  that 
excellent  mechanism  is  the  least  valuable 
quality.  He  never  tries  to  tinker  Nature, 
never  decks  her  out  in  spangled  patches 
of  harlequinade,  for  he  has  felt,  what 
every  true  poet  feels  how  utterly  ridicu¬ 
lous  it  is  to  attempt  to  “  paint  the  lily.” 
We  should  as  soon  think  of  catching  a 
thrush  by  walking  openly  up  to  it  and 
VOL.  XLIV.— NO.  L 


strewing  salt  upon  its  tail — as  children 
are  told  they  may  do — as  to  decoy  Charles 
Swain  from  his  natural  path  by  showing 
him  the  acrobatic  feats  of  some  of  his 
brother  rhymers.  He  is  the  last  man  in 
the  world  who  would  take  the  trouble  to 
climb  the  steep  ascent  of  Parnassus,  up  to 
its  sacred  top,  to  the  great  danger  of  his 
best  clothes  and  of  his  more  precious 
limbs,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  stand 
upon  his  head  in  order  to  astonish  the 
gods ! 
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THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY.* 


Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  seventh 
and  the  present  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was 
bom  in  tne  year  1801.  Though  descended 
from  a  line  distinguished  for  talent,  the 
present  Earl  has  never  been  equaled  by 
any  one  of  his  progenitors,  for  all  the 
qualities  which  constitute  true  greatness 
in  man,  and  entitle  him  to  the  admiration 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow-men.  The 
title  by  which  he  was  known  as  the  eldest 
son  of  liis  father,  and  which  has  been  in¬ 
separably  connected  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  true  elevation  which  his  charac¬ 
ter  gave  to  it,  was  Lord  Ashley.  From 
his  early  maturity  he  has  been  seen  fore¬ 
most  in  all  the  works  of  Christian  benevo¬ 
lence  and  public  philanthr<my.  Turning 
away  from  those  pursuits  of  mere  sensual 
dissipation  which  so  habitually  ensnare 
the  younger  members  of  noble  houses, 
as  the  attendants  on  their  wealth  and  idle¬ 
ness,  and  their  exposure  to  the  syco¬ 
phancy  of  the  cringing  agents  of  sin  around 
them.  Lord  Ashley  early  embraced  the 
obligations  and  the  privileges  of  true 
Christianity.  He  at  once  gave  the  fine 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  his  accomplished 
education  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
men.  To  seek  out  and  relieve  the  distress 
of  the  suffering  classes  of  mankind,  and  to 
unite  in  an  earnest  effort  to  spread  the 
principles  and  influence  of  the  Gospel  in 
its  power  and  its  purity,  were  selected  by 
him  as  the  employment  of  his  time,  and 
the  occupation  of  his  mind. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  a  representative  of  Dorsetshire, 
the  county  in  which  his  paternal  estates 
were  owned,  and  from  his  entrance  into 
Parliament  devoted  himself,  like  his 
eminent  predecessor,  Wilberforce,  and  his 
cotemporary,  Buxton,  to  the  consideration 
and  relief  of  the  real  wants  and  sufferings 
of  his  countrymen.  No  case  of  need  or 


*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ttng,  by  request  of  the  Editor, 
has  kindly  drawn  this  very  beautiful  and  eloquent 
sketch  of  his  personal  friend,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Of  very  few  men,  living  or  dead,  can  so  much  be 
jukly  said:  greatness  and  goodness  are  strOdngly 
unit^  in  this  truly  Christian  nobleman  — Editor  or 
EoLBonc. 


oppression  was  beneath  or  beyond  his 
determined  and  persevering  examination 
Endowed  with  singular  penetration  and 
calmness,  perfectly  rearless  and  determined, 
and  remarkably  commanding  and  attract¬ 
ive  in  personal  deportment,  he  had  great 
ability  as  an  advocate,  and  most  important 
qualifications  as  a  ft’iend.  He  has  never 
been  a  partisan  in  politics,  though  acting 
and  sympathizing  with  the  more  liberal 
section  of  the  conservatives,  in  their  de¬ 
sires  to  unite  appropriate  improvement 
in  the  social  and  political  system  with  the 
great  fundamental  securities  of  the  settled 
order  of  the  nation.  The  mere  questions 
of  political  advancement  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  however,  rarely  awakened  his  effort 
or  his  interest.  He  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  friend  of  the  friendless. 
The  oppressed  hirelings  in  their  wages— 
the  women  and  children  toiling  in  degra¬ 
dation  and  darkness  in  the  coal  mines— 
the  feeble  little  ones  compelled  to  prema¬ 
ture  and  excessive  labor  in  the  factories— 
the  povertv  and  sickness  of  the  neglected 
crowdsin  the  large  cities  of  the  kingdom— 
and  any  proposal  that  seemed  just  and 
righteous  for  the  melioration  of  human 
sorrow  and  want,  were  the  themes  which 
aroused  his  attention,  and  which  with  in¬ 
domitable  resolution,  and  unsurpasse<l 
skill,  he  would  press  upon  the  House,  and 
compel  their  attention  to  his  claims. 
Rarely  did  he  fail  in  attaining  the  end  for 
which  with  so  much  wisdom  and  earnest¬ 
ness  he  labored.  These  were  the  habitual 
characteristics  of  his  parliamentary  career. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  giving 
unceasing  attention  and  energy  to  these 
great  interests  of  humanity  in  Parliament, 
he  was  occupied  with  numerous  associa¬ 
tions  for  benevolent  and  religious  objects 
in  the  community  and  the  Church.  His 
own  heart  was  deeply  and  really  intere.sted 
in  the  Gospel,  and  he  adopted  and  m.sin- 
tained  the  most  thorough  and  decided 
evangelical  sentiments  in  his  stand  in  re¬ 
lation  to  it.  There  was  never  any  halting 
or  hesitation  in  his  opinions,  purposes,  or 
course.  Let  him  see  that  a  cause  was 
really  the  o*tuse  of  his  Lord,  in  the  faithful 
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•  nance  of  Evangeliolil,  Scriptural,  > 
•uit  truth,  and  that  it  really  tilled 
unoccupied  by  similar  and  ade- 

provision,  and  he  gra»|>ed  it  iinme 
\ .  and  pursued  it  witii  a  xea)  and 
which  were  never  relaxed.  Sol 

•  1  he  become  known  to  the  Christ- ' 

•  •  Id  iu  this  early  acpect  of  his  ele-  j 
aroer,  that  his  name  was  the  p;isii-  j 

;>  t  a  cause  among  all^  the  C’hristiaus  ■ 
.  •!>€,  and  the  public  even  regretted; 
>  '  their  connection  with  a  title  which  ^ 

bv  v>-.n  HO  honored,  and  became  so  eu- 
4  I  We  go  back  to  our  first  acquaint- ' 
I,.  *  ith  him  when  yet  a  young  man,  j 

recall  the  cheertul  delight  which  ! 
f  .  :red,  and  w'ith  which  he  was  wcl- 1 
.11  every  religious  circle  uito  which  i 
U  -e.  Some  affected  to  think  him ; 
fke  d.  But  no  one  ever  questioned  or  | 
d*  I  the  transparent  and  disinterested  ; 
sii-  •  Y  of  Lord  Ashley,  even  in  those  ' 
esi  i  iys.  For  tw’euty-five  years  his  | 
nrui  '  IS  been  publicly  associated  iu  the  i 
re*;-  'l-ii  wmfidenoe  of  Christian  men  j 
witi  •»>  groat  interests  of  benevolence  ! 
ind  I 

T'  !v.*ath  of  bis  father,  p«!rha}>s  six  or 
•‘Vet  ‘itiR  since,  removed  Lord  Aobley  1 
•oui  .»  Lower  to  the  Upper  House  of 
'arli  •  f  ont.  Becoming  thus  the  Karl 
iiafi't^btiry,  the  habit  of  myriads  Lad  to  , 
-  'leic't  the  change  to  which  we  have  j 

•  arce:  yet  become  familial ,  of  connect-  j 
‘  tilt  .i  great  works  of  benevolence  with  j 

^  .o\v  *i*.ie.  But  in  his  new  position  as 
V  lu.ul  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ! 
w  oretl  of  the  families  of  the  aristocracy,  j 
L  1  Sliiiftesbury  has  relaxed  none  of  liis  i 
det  rniiiwlion  and  none  of  Ins  diligence  j 
in  t  great  interests  of  his  liedeetner’s  I 
kiik^,  i  im.  lie  stands  out  boldly  and  | 
i'urk;.t,  tile  uncompromising  advocate  ofj 
very  'ighteous  cause,  the  imperturbable  j 
Ppok-  •  -if  human  violence,  oppression, and  j 
l  ime.  Such  is  the  purity  of  his  personal  j 

■  inu".*  I ,  the  dignity  of  liis  own  bearing,  | 
■  '  ,'»tv..rracy  and  acciuuuiation  of  his  1 

•wh  on  the  subjects  to  which  he  i 
u  •<>t(*s  bl^  time  and  mind,  ihe  decision  of ; 
-  hidgui  It  nnd  his  choice,  that  no  man  i 
f:  desp!'.  him,  and  no  one  dares  to  in-  [ 
.1'  liiin.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  I 
-ummandK  and  compels  the  reverence  j 
••  i  eonfideiice  even  of  those  who  most  | 
'-'-hke  his  upiiiions,  and  most  dilrer  from  j 

■  choice  and  sl.uid  which  he  assumes. 

vainly  affect  to  sneer  at  his  tri- 
nn'  lis,  and  as  vainly  attempt  to  under¬ 


mine  the  established  renown  which  his 
ch»ra<‘ter  lias  given  to  his  name  in  the 
view  of  man  kind.  In  his  present  ^Kisition 
in  the  i  louse  of  Lords,  he  fiils  not  to  em- 
Lraoe  every  projair  occasion  to  avow  the 
HCiuimeuts,  and  to  plead  the  cniise  of  the 
Gospel  of  liis  Lur'd.  And  he  never  spiiaks 
but  in  a  condensed,  enlargeii,  and  most 
inHnential  style  of  expression  and  of 
thought.  Uis  speech  on  the  Itussiaii  war, 
comparing  the  different  relations  of  Kus- 
sia  and  Turkey  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  W’ith  each  other ;  on  the  iniqui¬ 
ties  of  the  opium  trarle  in  China  ;  on  the 
claims  of  religious  liberty  for  the  dissent¬ 
ers  and  other  subjects  of  Britain  ;  were 
uotbing  less  than  master  efforts  of  noble 
thought  and  eloquence.  His  stand  is 
never  to  be  mistaken.  Yon  know  in 
every  moral  and  religious  question  where 
he  is  to  he  found.  lie  never  skulks  be- 
hin<l  the  avowed  interests  of  a  party,  nor 
suffers  him-self  to  be  entrapped  to  an  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  wrong  and  error  to  gratify  Ids 
friends.  Ue^K*a1edly  has  he  bi’pn  invitetl 
the  cabiiieT,  hut  be  could  never  sustain 
ail  the  mfasures  of  any  ministry,  and  ha- 
never  Ixien  willing  to  Uanqier  his  higher 
work  with  the  snares  of  office.  The 
lir-f-o-.  to  Mayiit.iotli  College  wliich  liave 
ma»le  a  pait  of  every  programme  of  pti- 
litical  arrangement,  lie  could  never  de¬ 
fend.  Accordingly  he  has  never  been 
w  illing  to  occupy  an  office  under  any  min¬ 
istry  which  has  yet  attempted  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire.  « 

Lord  Sliatlesbury’s  labors  out  of  l*arlia- 
ineiit  .are  uitense.  W  e  have  often  thought 
tlie  accomplishiiieut  of  theta  was  a  marvel 
of  human  power.  He  is  at  the  head  ol 
every  tiling  which  laliors  for  man’s  real 
advancement  and  benefit.  At  the  death 
of  Lord  Bexley,  he  was  elected  the  third 
President  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi 
ble  Society,  the  orow'iiing  office  of  Eng¬ 
lish  voluntary  Christianity.  In  many 
other  of  the  leading  religious  iwd  liencvo- 
lent  societies  he  ocenpics,  the  saiue  posj- 
tion.  Over  a  multitude  ol  iiiinor  enler- 
prises  of  Christian  and  social  benevolence, 
he  also  presides,  find  in  them  all,  he  fitr- 
nishes  an  effei'tual  anl  iu  n-itua!  labor,  as 
well  as  the  hlj:he^t  influemsj  in  the  jxiw'cr 
of  put  ronage  ol  his  iram**  His  labor  and 
industry  in  .ali  thc»-t  works  is  almost  in¬ 
credible.  itag«e*}  ‘i.liool8  and  lodging- 
house-  for  the  iioor,  efforts  for  social  iiu- 
proixment  mooing  out  even  to  schemes 
for  better  veurilalion  of  crow  ded  dwell- 
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msuntenance  of  Evangelical,  Scriptural,  j 
Protestant  truth,  and  that  it  really  filled 
a  place  unoccupied  by  similar  and  ade- 
uate  provision,  and  he  grasped  it  imme- 
iately,  and  pursued  it  with  a  zeal  and 
purpose  which  were  never  relaxed.  So 
well  did  he  become  known  to  the  Christ¬ 
ian  world  in  this  early  aspect  of  his  ele¬ 
vated  career,  that  his  name  was  the  pass¬ 
port  of  a  cause  among  all^  the  Christians 
of  Europe,  and  the  public  even  regretted 
to  lose  their  connection  with  a  title  which 
had  been  so  honored,  and  became  so  en¬ 
deared.  We  go  back  to  our  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  him  when  yet  a  young  man, 
onljr  to  recall  the  cheerful  delight  which 
he  inspired,  and  with  which  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  in  every  religious  circle  into  which 
he  came.  Some  affected  to  think  him 
fanaticah  But  no  one  ever  questioned  or 
doubted  the  transparent  and  disinterested 
sincerity  of  Lord  Ashley,  even  in  those 
early  days.  For  twenty-five  years  his 
name  has  been  publicly  associated  in  the 
respectful  confidence  of  Christian  men 
with  the  great  interests  of  benevolence 
and  truth. 

The  death  of  his  father,  perhaps  six  or 
seven  years  since,  removed  Lord  Ashley 
from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament.  Becoming  thus  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  habit  of  myriads  had  to 
undergo  the  change  to  which  we  have 
scarcely  yet  become  familiar,  of  connect- 
I  ing  these  great  works  of  benevolence  with 
j  a  new  title.  But  in  his  new  position  as 
^  the  bead  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
j  honored  of  the  families  of  the  aristocracy, 

^  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  relaxed  none  of  his 
I  determination  and  none  of  his  diligence 
^  b  the  great  interests  of  his  Redeemer’s 
kingdom.  He  stands  out  boldly  and 
purely,  the  uncompromising  advocate  of 
every  righteous  cause,  the  imperturbable 
opposerof  human  violence,  oppression,  and 
crime.  Such  is  the  purity  of  his  personal 
character,  the  dignity  of  his  own  bearing, 

^  the  accuracy  and  accumulation  of  his 
knowledge  on  the  subjects  to  which  he 
'i  devotes  his  time  and  mind,  the  decision  of 

ibis  judgment  and  his  choice,  that  no  man 
can  despbe  him,  and  no  one  dares  to  in¬ 
sult  him.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
be  commands  and  compels  the  reverence 
and  confidence  even  of  those  who  most 
;  dislike  his  opinions,  and  most  differ  from 
\  the  choice  and  stand  which  he  assumes, 
j  They  vainly  affect  to  sneer  at  hb  tri- 
is  umphs,  and  as  vainly  attempt  to  imder- 


mine  the  established  renown  which  his 
character  has  given  to  hb  name  in  the 
view  of  mankind.  In  hb  present  position 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  fails  not  to  em¬ 
brace  every  proper  occasion  to  avow  the 
sentiments,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel  of  his  Lord.  And  he  never  speaks 
but  in  a  condensed,  enlarged,  and  most 
influential  style  of  expression  and  of 
thought.  Hb  speecli  on  the  Russian  war, 
comparing  the  different  relations  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Turkey  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  with  each  other;  on  the  iniqui¬ 
ties  of  the  opium  trade  in  China ;  on  the 
claims  of  rehgious  liberty  for  the  dissent¬ 
ers  and  other  subjects  of  Britain  ;  were 
nothing  less  than  master  efforts  of  noble 
thought  and  eloquence.  Hb  stand  b 
never  to  be  mbtaken.  You  know  in 
every  moral  and  religious  question  where 
he  is  to  be  found.  He  never  skulks  be¬ 
hind  the  avowed  interests  of  a  party,  nor 
suffers  himself  to  be  entrapped  to  an  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  wrong  and  error  to  gratify  his 
friends.  Repeatedly  has  he  been  invited 
to  the  cabinet,  but  he  could  never  sustain 
all  the  measures  of  any  ministry,  and  has 
never  been  willing  to  hamper  hb  hi^er 
work  with  the  snares  of  office.  The 
grants  to  Maynooth  College  which  have 
made  a  part  of  every  programme  of  po¬ 
litical  arrangement,  he  could  never  de¬ 
fend.  Accordingly  he  has  never  been 
willing  to  occupy  an  office  under  any  min- 
btry  which  has  yet  attempted  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire. 

Lord  Shaftesbury’s  labors  out  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  intense.  W e  have  often  th  ought 
the  accomplbhment  of  them  was  a  marvel 
of  human  power.  He  is  at  the  head  of 
every  thing  which  labors  for  man’s  real 
advancement  and  benefit.  At  the  death 
of  Lord  Bexley,  he  was  elected  the  third 
President  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi¬ 
ble  Society,  the  crowning  office  of  Eng¬ 
lish  voluntaiy  Christianity.  In  many 
other  of  the  leading  religious  and  benevo¬ 
lent  societies  he  occupies  the  same  posi¬ 
tion.  Over  a  multitude  of  minor  enter- 
rbes  of  Christian  and  social  benevolence, 
e  also  presides.  And  in  them  all,  he  iur- 
nbhes  an  effectual  aid  in  actual  labor,  as 
well  as  the  highest  influence  in  the  power 
of  patronage  of  his  name.  Hb  labor  and 
industry  in  all  these  works  b  almost  in¬ 
credible.  Ragged-schools  and  lodging- 
houses  for  the  poor,  efforts  for  socbl  im¬ 
provement  running  out  even  to  schemes 
for  better  ventilation  of  crowded  dwell- 
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ings,  and  many  more  such  plans  of  do¬ 
mestic  benevolence,  claim  his  constant  ef¬ 
forts.  The  Protestant  college  at  Malta, 
the  varied  Church  efforts  for  the  evange¬ 
lizing  of  the  Jews,  the  exertions  of  British 
Christians  for  every  scheme  of  aid  to  con¬ 
tinental  Protestants,  besides  scores  of  kin¬ 
dred  temporary  committees  and  associa¬ 
tions,  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  aj)- 
plication  and  demand,  find  him  a  willing 
and  a  most  efficient  participant.  Wher¬ 
ever  you  see  him,  you  find  iiim  perfectly 
at  home,  and  what  men  call  “  thoroughly 
posted.”  We  have  met  him  at  the  Bible 
Committee  in  Earl  Street,  and  no  man 
better  understood  the  minutest  details  of 
the  vast  concern.  We  have  seen  him  in  ' 
the  common  Sunday  evening  exercise  of 
the  Ragged-School  in  Field  Lane — ^where 
every  poor  child  knew  him,  and  he  sung 
with  them  in  deep  emotion  their  hymns  of 
praise — and  where  he  entered  into  minute 
explanation  to  us  of  the  whole  detail  of 
the  school  and  the  lodging-rooms,  and  the 
various  tickets  bestowed.  The  red-coated 
shoe-blacks  of  the  street  pride  themselves 
in  the  title  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  Brigade. 
And  then  sometimes  in  a  single  day  you  may 
follow  him  from  scenes  like  these,  to  the  i 
presidency  of  a  monster  meeting  in  Exeter  | 
Hall  for  some  grand  object  of  the  Saviour’s  j 
kingdom.  How  many  times  we  have ' 
heard  him  speak  in  the  twenty  years  past,  ’ 
it  would  be  impossible  to  tell.  But  it  has  ' 
been  upon  nearly  all  subjects,  and  on  all  j 
occasions  connected  with  these  great  and 
varied  works  of  usefulness  to  man.  And  | 
we  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  ' 
endurance  of  fatigue  involved,  and  at  the  | 
accumulation  of  labor  and  toil  actually  and  I 
satisfactorily  accomplished. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  is  a  commanding 
speaker.  His  personal  aspect  is  serious 
and  engaged.  He  is  a  tall  and  slender 
man,  pallid  in  countenance,  wearing  the 
features  of  intense  earnestness  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  perfectly  natural  and  unassuming 
in  manner,  and  appearing  at  once  so  really 
superior  to  other  men,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  not  to  attend  to  him,  or  to 
treat  him  with  disrespect.  His  voice  is 
dear,  though  not  loud.  His  extempora¬ 
neous  utterance  is  free  and  chaste.  He  is 


mand  of  his  particular  subject.  We  have 
heard  him  day  after  day,  sometimes 
twice  in  one  day,  on  subjects  entirely  dif¬ 
fering  from  each  other.  But  he  is  always 
ready,  always  informed,  and  always  full. 
There  are  few  speakers  of  higher  attain¬ 
ment  or  more  controlling  power  in  actual 
address.  And  then  there  is  unlimited 
confidence  in  his  righteous  character,  and 
his  discreet  judgment.  When  he  under¬ 
takes  a  cause,  in  the  view  of  the  great 
Christian  public  of  Great  Britain  its  claims 
are  already  established  and  acknowledged. 
A  higher  illustration  of  this  confidence  in 
character  we  have  never  seen,  than  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  To  his  friends 
he  is  almost  an  object  of  adoration,  such 
1  is  their  reverence  for  him,  and  such  their 
I  delight  in  him.  And  for  ourselves,  we 
can  truly  say,  that  years  and  observation 
and  knowledge  have  but  served  to  increase 
our  admiration  of  his  character,  and  our 
conviction  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  all 
the  exalted  influence  of  his  position,  and 
to  all  the  Christian  confidence  and  renown 
which  this  position  gives  him. 

Lord  Shaftesbury’s  personal  relations 
are  most  attractive  and  agreeable  to  those 
who  meet  him.  His  house  and  household 
are  the  unpretending  exhibition  of  his 
own  principles  and  cause.  Consistency  is 
the  ruling  attribute  of  his  life  and  of  his 
establishment.  His  paternal  seat  of  St. 
Giles  in  Dorsetshire  is  a  large  domain  in 
a  flat  and  not  a  striking  country.  His 
house  is  abundant,  though  old  and  not 
elegant.  His  village  and  his  little  church 
with  its  rectory  adjoining,  are  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  kindness  and  his  care.  The 
venerable  and  excellent  minister  of  the 
I  church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  is  a  faithful 
helper  and  agent  in  all  his  plans  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  on  the  walls  of 
the  quiet  rural  sanctuary  are  the  mural 
tablets  in  various  styles,  of  all  the  pre- 
’  ceding  Earls  to  whose  name  and  titles  his 
Lordship  has  so  worthily  succeeded.  His 
town  residence  in  Grosvenor  Square  is 
.  equally  simple  and  unostentatious.  And 
all  that  one  sees  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in 
his  person,  his  influence,  or  his  style  of 
life,  combines  to  increase  and  perpetuate 
the  affection  with  which  he  must  be  re- 


never  weak  or  verbose,  and  no  man  in  garded  by  every  good  and  just  man  who 
England  more  surely  commands  the  at-  becomes  acquainted  with  him. 
tention  of  an  audience,  on  any  subject  of  At  fifty-seven  years  of  age  he  is  in  Eng- 
public  address.  But  what  has  been  al-  lish  habits  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  should 
ways  a  wonder  to  us  is  his  fullness  of  he  live  like  Lord  Lyndhurst,  or  Lord 
knowledge,  and  his  readiness  in  the  com-  Campbell,  to  be  active  in  his  great  works 
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for  these  thirty  years  to  come,  surely  no 
human  mind  can  estimate  the  influence 
for  benefit  to  mankind  that  will  have 
flowed  from  such  a  life.  The  engraving 
which  we  give  of  him  is  a  copy  from  a 
late  subscription  engraving  of  large  size, 
which  is  in  the  Managers’  room  in  the 
American  Bible  House,  and  is  remarkably 
accurate  and  eflfective. 

Brief  Family  Sketch. 

We  subjoin  a  brief  sketch  of  the  noble 
family  of  Shaftesbury,  as  a  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  and  information  to  our  readers,  in 
connection  with  the  portrait  which  em¬ 
bellishes  our  present  Number,  and  the 
sketch  by  Dr.  ^ng. 

The  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  born 
July  22,  1621.  His  father  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1622.  His  mother  was  the 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley,  who  was  secretary  of  war  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  at  the  age  of  nineteen — was  a 
member  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  April  28,  1652,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  last  Parliament  of  Crom¬ 
well.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Parliament,  and  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  who  invited  the  return  of  King 
Charles,  and  had  the  credit  of  bringing 
about  the  Restoration  ;  after  which  under 
Charles,  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  privy-Coun- 
selor,  and  sat  in  judgment  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  at  the  trial  of  the  regicides 
October,  1670.  In  1672  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He  acted  a  distin¬ 
guished  part  in  the  history  of  the  times, 
in  opposition  to  the  papal  tendencies  of 
Charles — was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower — 
was  released — was  acquitted  by  acclamar 
tion  which  lasted  a  full  hour.  He  died 
June  21,  1683.  He  was  three  times  mar¬ 
ried,  and  left  a  son  who  succeeded  him  in 
his  titles.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 


of  the  third  Earl  of  Exeter.  The  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  valuable 
to  history,  were  committed  in  manuscript 
to  Locke,  who,  frightened  at  the  execution 
of  Algernon  Sidney,  destroyed  them. 

The  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  bom 
atExeter  house  in  London,  February,!  671. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Locke.  He  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  and  acted  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  public  affairs.  He  be¬ 
came  a  man  of  letters — wrote  much,  and 
collected  and  published  an  edition  of  his 
works.  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  writings  ex¬ 
cited  great  attention  and  admiration  in 
his  own  day,  and  his  name  still  remains  a 
considerable  one  in  the  history  both  of 
English  philosophy  and  English  eloquence. 
Late  in  life  he  was  compelled  by  impair¬ 
ed  health  to  repair  to  Naples,  where 
he  died,  Febuary  16,  1713.  This  is  but  a 
glimpse  of  the  renounced  ancestry  of  the 
eminently  great  and  good  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  whose  portrmt  adorns  our  present 
number. 

We  only  add  a  remarkable  anecdote  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  originat¬ 
ed  the  celebrated  law  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
so  valuable  to  the  rights  of  personal  liber¬ 
ty,  and  secured  its  passage  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  “  The  third  reading  of  the 
bill  is  said  to  have  been  carried  by  an  ac¬ 
cident  ;  though  strongly  opposed  by  the 
court  of  Kiim  Charles  and  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  mshop  Burnet  says.  Lords 
Grey  and  Norris  were  named  to  be  tel¬ 
lers.  Lord  Norris  being  a  man  subject 
to  vapors,  was  not  at  all  times  attentive 
to  what  he  was  doing.  So  a  very  fat 
lord  coming  in.  Lord  Grey  counted  him 
for  ten,  as  a  jest,  at  first ;  but  seeing  Lord 
Norris  had  not  observed  it,  he  went  on 
with  his  miss-reckoning  of  ten.  So  it  was 
reported  to  the  house,  and  decided  that 
they  who  were  for  the  bill  were  the  ma¬ 
jority,  though  it  indeed  went  on  the  other 
j  side.” — Ziives  of  Lord  Chanedhrsy  VoL 
lU.,  page  276. 
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[Mobt  persons  of  literary  tastes  and  acquirements  look  with  pleasure  upon  the  well-executed  portraits 
of  men  renowned  and  celebrated  in  the  intellectual  world,  in  the  present  or  past  ages.  To  gratify  this 
very  rational  pleasure,  we  have  reproduced  a  group  of  portraits  of  men  whose  fame  has  long  shone 
bristly,  like  stars,  in  the  literary  firmament  of  the  past  The  results  of  their  intellectual  labors  still 
enrich  many  public  and  private  libraries  in  many  lands.  The  plate  illustrating  the  literary  party  at  &ir 
Joshua  Reynolds',  has  been  much  admired  and  called  for.  We  reproduce  it  to  gratify  our  numerous  and 
rapidly  increasing  patrons  who  have  never  seen  it  in  this  form.] 


Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

This  renowned  man  of  letters  and 
learning  was  the  son  of  Michael  Johnson, 
a  bookseller  at  Litchfield,  England,  and 
was  bom  September  18th,  1709.  His 
education  was  commenced  in  his  native 
town,  afterwards  he  attended  school  at 
Stourbridge;  and  in  1728,  he  was  placed 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Young 
Johnson  had  early  shown  a  vigorous  un¬ 
derstanding  and  an  eagerness  for  know¬ 
ledge.  He  acquired  a  large  fund  of  in¬ 
formation  at  the  University.  But  he  was 
subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  morbid 
melancholy.  Necessity  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  taking  a  degree. 
Hb  debts  increased,  and  his  remittances 
were  insufficient,  and  he  quitted  college 
and  returned  home.  In  December,  1731, 
his  father  died  in  peennbry  dbtress,  and 
young  Johnson  was  glad  to  become  an 
usher  in  a  school  for  support.  While 
thus  employed  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  family  by  the  name  of  Porter,  and 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Porter,  he  married 
his  widow,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  at¬ 
tached,  though  she  was  more  than  twenty 
years  older  than  himself.  She  brought 
liira  £800,  which  added  to  his  means  of 
living,  with  which  he  established  a  school, 
but  his  advertisements  produced  few  scho¬ 
lars,  the  scheme  failed,  and  he  left  Staf¬ 
fordshire  with  his  pupil  Garrick  to  seek 
hb  fortune  in  the  metropolis. 

Hb  prospects  at  thb  time  must  have 
been  very  gloomy ;  he  had  nothing  but 
literature  to  trust  to  for  subsistence,  and 
those  were  times  when  the  condition  of 
literary  men  was  most  miserable  and  de¬ 
graded.  In  the  reigns  of  Willbm,  of 
Anne,  and  George  I.,  successfiil  writers 
were  rewarded  by  private  munificence 
and  public  situations ;  but  such  patron-  j 


age  was  now  at  an  end.  Of  readers  there 
were  still  but  few ;  the  prices  therefore 
that  booksellers  could  afford  to  pay  to 
authors  were  necessarily  small ;  and  an 
author,  whatever  were  hb  talents  or  hb 
industry,  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  a 
shilling  in  his  purse.  The  poverty  and 
neglected  condition  of  his  friend  and  bro¬ 
ther  author.  Savage,  were  the  causes  of 
Johnson’s  writing  his  “  London,”  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal,  for 
which  Mr.  Dodsley  gave  him  ten  guineas, 
and  by  which  he  (mtained  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  reputation.  We  are  told  that 
when  Pope  read  it  he  said :  “  The  author, 
whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  long  concealed.” 
No  great  advantage,  however,  immediate¬ 
ly  accrued  to  him.  Again  he  sought  to 
be  a  schoolmaster,  again  hb  scheme  mis¬ 
carried,  and  he  returned  to  his  drudgery 
in  the  service  of  Cave  the  bookseller,  who 
was  his  only  patron.  His  pen  was  con¬ 
tinually  at  work,  and  his  pamphlets,  pre¬ 
faces,  epitaphs,  essays,  and  biographical 
memoirs,  were  continually  pubhshed  by 
Cave,  either  by  themselves  or  in  hb  pe¬ 
riodical,  the  Gentleman's  Magazim. 
For  many  years  his  bread  continued  to 
be  earned  by  literary  slavery;  by  slow 
degrees  only  did  his  great  talents  become 
known,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
publbhers  increase. 

In  1740,  and  for  more  than  two  years 
afterwards,  Johnson  wrote  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  speeches  in  the  Gentleman'a  Maga¬ 
zine.  In  1744  he  published  his  “Life 
of  Savage ;”  in  the  following  year  some 
observations  on  Shakspeare,  whose  plays 
he  proposed  to  edit ;  and  in  1747  he  com¬ 
menced  his  “  English  Dictionary,”  which 
he  engaged  to  complete  in  three  years  for 
£1575,  a  small  sum  if  we  consider  that 
the  author  agreed  to  bear  the  heavy  ex¬ 
penses  necessary  for  preparing  a  work  of 
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8uch  magnitude  and  importance.  In  1749 
appeared  “  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wish¬ 
es,”  an  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of 
Juvenal ;  and  in  the  following  year  was 
printed  the  first  paper  of  the  “  Rambler.” 
These  are  some  of  his  most  remarkable 
publications,  for  a  complete  list  of  which, 
and  the  dates  at  which  they  were  pub¬ 
lished,  we  must  refer  to  Boswell’s  “  Life.” 
For  “  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,”  15 
guineas  only  were  received  from  Mr. 
Dodsley.  We  mention  this  because  the 
frame  and  condition  of  Johnson’s  mind 
and  temper,  his  views  of  things  and  per¬ 
sons,  were  probably  influenced  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  deficiency  of  his  means. 
He  was  now  engaged  in  a  steady  course  of 
occupation  sufficient  to  employ  his  time 
for  several  years ;  and  so  assiduous  were 
his  labors  that,  whilst  preparing  his  “  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  he  had  an  upper  room  at  his  re¬ 
sidence  in  Gough  Square  fitted  up  like  a 
counting-house,  in  which  several  copyists 
sat,  whom  he  supplied  with  continual  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  efforts  of  his  mind  were  the  utmost 
it  could  bear ;  and  when  it  was  subdued 
by  grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  G762,) 
he  relinquished  the  “  Rambler.”  Bad  as 
his  circumstances  were,  still  they  were 
somewhat  more  easy  than  they  had  been  ; 
the  number  of  his  acquaintances  had  in¬ 
creased  ;  the  “  Dictionary,”  which  occu¬ 
pied  eight  instead  of  the  promised  three 
years,  was  nearly  complete  ;  and  he  found 
leisure  (in  1754)  to  make  an  excursion  to 
Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  its 
libraries.  This  was  his  first  emancipation 
from  necessary  labor.  He  soon  returned 
to  London,  to  increase  the  number  of  re¬ 
views  and  essays  which  flowed  continually 
from  his  pen.  Thus  occupied,  an  offer  of 
a  living  was  made  to  him  if  he  would  take 
orders ;  but  though  he  was  a  firm  believer 
in  revelation,  and  a  somewhat  rigid  moral¬ 
ist,  he  could  not  overcome  his  scruples  re¬ 
specting  the  fitness  of  his  temper  and 
habits  for  the  duties  that  would  be  re¬ 
tired  of  him,  and  the  offer  was  rejected. 
He  continued  therefore  to  write  for  his 
bread ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  fifty- 
three  years  old,  and  had  for  thirty  years 
been  toiling  with  his  pen,  that  any  certain 
source  of  income  was  opened  to  him.  In 
May,  1762,  George  III.,  through  his  min¬ 
ister  Lord  Bute,  granted  Johnson  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  £300  a  year,  and  the  days  oi  his 
penury  were  at  an  end.  Happy,  in  a 
state  of  independence,  he  enjoyed  the 


society  of  a  weekly  club,  of  which  Burke, 
Goldsmith,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  were 
also  members.  He  was  introduced  in  the 
following  year  to  his  biographer  Boswell, 
and  we  have  from  this  date  (1763)  as  full 
and  minute  account  of  him  as  has  ever 
been  written  of  any  individual.  From 
this  time  we  are  made  as  familiar  as  it  is 
in  the  power  of  writing  to  make  us  with 
the  character,  the  habits,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Johnson,  and  the  persons  and 
things  with  which  he  was  connected. 
“  Every  thing  about  him,”  says  Macau¬ 
lay,  “  his  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face, 
his  scrofula,  his  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  his  roll¬ 
ing  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward 
signs  which  too  clearly  marked  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  bb  dinner,  his  insatiable  ap¬ 
petite  for  fish-sauce  and  veal-pie  with 
plums,  his  inextinguishable  thirst  for  tea, 
his  trick  of  touching  the  posts  as  he 
walked,  his  mysterious  practice  of  trea¬ 
suring  up  scraps  of  orange-peel,  his  morn¬ 
ing  slumbers,  his  midnight  disputations, 
his  contortions,  his  mutterings,  nis  grunt- 
ings,  his  puffings ;  his  vigorous,  acute, 
and  ready  eloquence ;  his  sarcastic  wit, 
his  vehemence,  his  insolence,  his  fits  of 
tempestuous  rage,  his  queer  inmates — 
old  Mr.  Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  cat  Hodge  and  the  negro  Frank — all 
are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  objects  by 
which  we  have  been  surrounded  from 
childhood.” 

In  1765  the  University  of  Dublin  sent 
over  a  diploma  creating  him  a  doctor  of 
laws,  but  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
doctor  until  eight  or  ten  years  afterwards, 
when  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred 
the  same  honor  upon  him. 

In  1766  his  constitution  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  giving  way,  and  he  was  depressed 
with  a  melancholy.  In  this  condition  his 
friend  Mr.  Thrale  received  him  into  his 
house  at  Streatham ;  an  apartment  was 
fitted  up  for  him,  companions  were  invited 
from  London,  and  he 'became  a  constant 
resident  in  the  family.  His  celebrity  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  King,  to  whom 
he  was  introduced  by  the  librarian  of 
Buckingham  House.  We  are  not  told 
that  politics  had  in  any  way  led  to  this 
introduction,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  opinions  that  Johnson  entertained 
upon  the  principal  questions  of  the  d.ay 
might  have  reached  tne  King’s  ears.  For 
several  years  he  occasionally  published 
political  pamphlets.  In  the  autumn  of 
1773  he  made  a  tour,  in  company  with 
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Mr.  Boswell,  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  of  which  he  published  an  ac¬ 
count.  Two  years  afterwards  he  made  a 
short  excursion  to  Paris.  The  last  of  his 
literary  labors  was  “The  Lives  of  the 
Poets,”  which  were  completed  in  1781. 
We  now  take  leave  of  him  as  an  author, 
and  have  only  to  record  the  few  domestic 
occurrences  which  took  place  before  the 
close  of  his  long  life.  These  are  for  the 
most  part  melancholy.  His  friends  Mr. 
Thrale  and  Mrs.  Williams  preceded  him 
to  the  grave.  In  June,  1783,  he  had  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  in  the  following  No¬ 
vember  was  greatly  swollen  with  the 
dropsy.  During  a  journey  to  Derbyshire 
he  felt  a  temporarv  relief;  but  in  1784 
he  suffered  both  ftom  dropsy  and  from 
asthma.  His  diseases  were  evidently  irre¬ 
mediable  ;  and  the  thought  of  death  in¬ 
creased  his  constitutional  melancholy. 
On  Monday,  the  13th  of  December,  1784, 
he  expired  in  his  house  in  Bolt  Court ; 
on  the  20th  of  the  month  his  remains,  with 
due  solemnity  and  a  numerous  attendance 
of  his  friends  were  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  near  the  foot  of  Shakspeare’s  mon¬ 
ument,  and  close  to  the  grave  of  Garrick. 


Sib  Joshua  Retxolds. 

This  eminent  painter  and  artist  at  whose 
mansion  assembled  the  group  of  celebrities 
represented  in  the  engraved  plate,  which 
embellishes  our  present  Number,  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  founder  of  the  English  school 
of  painting  as  regards  its  special  charac¬ 
teristics.  He  was  bom  at  Plympton  in 
Devonshire,  where  his  father  was  rector, 
July  16,  1723.  He  was  intended  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  was  induced  by 
the  perusal  of  Richardson’s  Essays  on 
Painting,  etc.,  to  take  up  painting  as  a 
profession.  A  handsome  edition  of  these 
essays  was  in  1773  dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua 
by  Richardson’s  s6n,  comprising  —  The. 
Theory  of  Painting^  Essays  on  the  Art 
of  Criticism^  and  The  Science  of  a  Con¬ 
noisseur.  Reynolds’  first  master  was 
Hudson,  the  portrait-painter,  with  whom 
he  was  placed  in  1741.  He  first  set  up  as 
a  portrait-painter  at  Davenport,  but  in 
1746  settled  in  London  in  St.  Martin’s 
Lane.  In  1749  he  accompanied  Commo¬ 
dore  Keppel  in  the  Centurion  to  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  remained  altogether 
about  three  years  in  Italy.  He  com¬ 
menced  business  again  in  London  in  1752, 


and  soon  became  the  most  prominent 
pmnter  of  the  capital.  In  1768,  when  the 
Royal  Academy  was  established,  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  unanimously  elected  president 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  memoers,  De¬ 
cember  14th  of  that  year,  and  he  was 
knighted  by  George  III.  in  consequence. 
In  1784  he  succeeded  Allan  Ramsay  as 
principal  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  King ; 
and  after  an  unrivaled  career  as  a  poitrait 
painter,  died  at  his  house  in  Leicester 
Square,  Febraary  23,  1792.  He  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  St.  Paul’s  Ca¬ 
thedral,  where  a  fine  statue  by  Flaxman 
is  placed  immediately  below  the  dome,  in 
honor  of  his  memory.  His  large  fortune, 
about  £80,000,  was  inherited  by  his  niece. 
Miss  Palmer,  who  became  afterwards 
Marchioness  of  Thomond.  His  collection 
of  works  of  art  sold  for  nearly  £17,000. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  notwithstanding  his 
careless  and  feeble  drawing,  was  indis¬ 
putably  a  great  painter  ;  some  of  his  por¬ 
traits  are  among  the  first  masterpieces 
of  the  art,  whether  as  simple  portraits,  or 
as  fancy  pieces,  as  for  instance,  “  Lord 
Heathfiela,”  in  the  National  Gallery,  of 
the  former  class,  and  “  Mrs.  Siddons  as 
the  Tragic  Muse,”  at  Dulwich,  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  His  pictures  are  necessarily  veiy' 
numerous,  their  chief  excellence  is  their 
natural  grace,  fuUness  of  expression,  sub¬ 
stantial  character,  and  frequently  a  charm¬ 
ing  richness  of  color  and  light  and  shade. 
His  eulogium  can  not  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  words  of  Burke :  “  He  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  added  the  praise 
of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of 
his  country “  The  loss  of  no  man  of  his 
time  can  be  felt  with  more  sincere,  gene¬ 
ral,  and  unmixed  sorrow.”  Sir  Joshua 
has  bequeathed  to  posterity  besides  his 
paintings,  fifteen  elegant  and  valuable 
“  Discourses,”  of  which  a  magnificent  edi¬ 
tion  by  John  Burnet,  was  published  by 
James  Carpenter  in  1842.  There  is  a  full 
life  of  Reynolds  by  Northcote,  two  vols. 
8 VO,  London,  1819. 


Jambs  Boswell. 

This  renowned  biographer  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  October  29, 
1 740.  His  father  was  Alexander  Boswell. 
His  mother  was  Euphemia  Erskine,  great- 
grand-daughter  of  John,  the  twenty-third 
Earl  of  Mar,  who  was  lord  high-treasurer 
of  Scotland  from  1615  to  1630.  After 
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having  studied  law  at  the  universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Boswell  visited 
London  for  the  first  time  in  1760,  and 
made  many  acquaintances  both  in  the 
fashionable  world  and  among  the  literary 
men  of  the  day.  In  1 762  he  made,  as  far 
as  is  known,  his  first  essay  in  authorship. 
In  1763  he  published  a  small  volume  of 
“Letters,”  which  had  passed  between 
himself  and  the  honorable  Andrew  £rs- 
kine.  This  is  a  very  characteristic  volume, 
sufficiently  prognosticating,  by  its  style  of 
frank  exposure  and  good-natured  self-com¬ 
placency,  the  most  remarkable  qualities 
of  the  author’s  subsequent  productions. 
With  his  father’s  consent  he  determined 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  Continent  before 
being  called  to  the  bar ;  and  accordingly 
he  set  out  early  in  1763.  While  passing 
through  London  he  was  introduced  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  16th  of  May  in  that 
year,  in  the  back-shop  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies,  the  bookseller,  in  Kussell-street, 
Covent  Garden.  He  proceeded  in  the 
first  instance  to  Utrecht,  where  he  spent 
the  winter  in  attending  the  law  classes  at 
the  university.  After  visiting  various 
laces  in  the  Netherlands,  he  continued 
is  route,  in  company  with  his  friend  the 
Earl  Marischal,  through  Germany,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  Italy.  With  his  passion  for 
making  the  acquaintance  of  remarkable 
persons,  he  had,  while  in  the  neighbor- 
nood  of  Geneva,  visited  both  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire;  and  he  now  crossed  over 
to  Corsica,  and  introduced  himself  by 
means  of  a  letter  from  Rousseau  to  General 
Paoli,  then  in  the  height  of  his  celebrity 
as  the  leader  of  his  countrymen  in  their 
resistance  to  the  Genoese.  Returning 
home  by  the  way  of  Paris,  in  1 766,  he  passed 
as  advocate  in  July  of  that  year.  In  1768 
he  published  at  Glasgow  “  An  Account 
of  Corsica,  with  Memoirs  of  General 
Paoli.” 

In  November,  1769,  he  married  his 
cousin.  Miss  Margaret  Montgomery  of 
Lainshaw.  About  the  same  time  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  his  literary  friends  in  London, 
and  especially  with  Dr.  Johnson,  was 
drawn  closer  by  another  visit  to  the 
metropolis.  In  1773  he  accompanied 
Johnson  on  his  journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland.  In  1782,  on  his 
father’s  death,  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate,  and  soon  after  removing  to  Lon¬ 
don  entered  himself  at  the  English  bar. 
In  1784  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  new  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt.  His 


great  friend  Johnson  died  towards  the 
end  of  this  year;  and.in  1785  he  published 
the  first  and  not  the  least  remarkable 
sample  of  his  Johnsoniana,  in  a  “Journal 
of  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.”  It  appeared 
at  Edinburgh  in  an  octavo  volume.  Be¬ 
coming  now  ambitious  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  political  world,  he  made  various 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  At  the  general  election  in 
1790  he  stood  for  the  county  of  Ayr,  but 
was  defeated  after  an  expensive  contest. 
Before  the  close  of  the  same  year  appeared 
in  two  volumes  quarto  the  work  which 
has  made  his  name  universally  known, 
his  “Life  off  Johnson.”  The  sensation 
excited  by  this  extraordinary  production 
was  very  great ;  and  if  it  be  an  evidence 
of  superior  talent  to  do  any  thing  what¬ 
ever  Detter  than  it  has  ever  been  done 
before,  the  work  undoubtedly  deserved 
all  the  immediate  success  it  met  with,  and 
also  the  celebrity  it  has  ever  since  enjoyed ; 
for  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  either  the  intellcctnal  or  the 
moral  qualities  w’hich  its  composition  de¬ 
manded,  it  can  not  be  disputed  that  the 
same  qualities  had  never  before  been  half 
so  skillfully  or  felicitously  exerted.  Nor 
has  any  work  of  the  same  kind  since 
appeared  that  can  for  a  moment  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Boswell’s.  The  best  editions 
of  this  celebrated  work  are  that  in  10 
vols.  duodecimo,  edited  by  Mr.  Croker, 
and  a  carefully  revised  reprint  of  the  same 
edition  in  a  single  volume  royal  octavo. 
Both  these  editions  contain  Boswell’s 
“Journal  of  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,” 
and  also  many  other  pieces  relating  to 
Johnson  never  before  incorporated  with 
the  present  books.  Boswell  is  said  to 
have  contributed  a  series  of  papers,  en¬ 
titled  the  “Hypochondriac,”  to  the  first 
sixty-two  numbers  of  the  “  London  Mag¬ 
azine,”  (from  1777  to  1782,)  which  are 
said  to  be  of  very  little  merit ;  and  a  series 
of  his  “Epistolary  Correspondence  and 
Conversations  with  many  Eminent  Per¬ 
sons,”  appeared  in  two  volumes  quarto 
1791,  and  again  in  three  volumes  octavo 
in  1793.  He  was  preparing  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  “Life  of  Johnson”  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  May  19th,  1795.  He  left 
two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

David  Garrick. 

David  Garrick  was  the  most  respected 
actor  that  ever  trod  the  English  stage. 
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He  was  born  at  Hereford,  and  was  bap- 1 
tized  in  the  church  of  All-Saints  February 
28, 1716.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  en¬ 
tered  at  the  grammar  school  at  Lichfield. 
At  eleven  he  formed  the  project  of  get¬ 
ting  a  play  acted  by  young  gentleman 
and  ladies.  The  trial  was  made  with 
“  The  Recruiting  Officer.”  One  of  his 
sisters  played  the  part  of  the  chamber¬ 
maid  ;  he  himself  undertook  Serjeant  Kite. 
The  after  celebrated  Doctor,  Samuel 
Johnson,  his  boy-friend,  was  applied  to 
for  the  prologue,  which,  however,  he  neg¬ 
lected  to  write.  Not  long  after,  Garrick 
went  to  Lisbon  at  the  request  of  an  uncle, 
a  wine-merchant  there,  and  whs  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  unfortunate  Duke  d’Aveixo. 
On  his  return  to  England  he,  in  1 736,  be¬ 
came  one  of  Johnson’s  scholars  at  Lich¬ 
field;  but  the  latter  growing  tired  of 
teaching  the  classics  to  two  or  three  pu¬ 
pils,  resolved  on  trying  his  fortune  in 
London,  and  thither  Garrick  accompanied 
him.  Here  the  latter  lost  no  time  in  get¬ 
ting  introduced  to  theatrical  managers, 
and  in  1741  obtained  an  engagement  at 
Ipswich,  and  met  with  much  success,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Lyddal.  In  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  Garrick  ventured 
on  the  London  stage.  On  the  19th  of 
October,  1741,  he  made  his  dehut  in 
Richard  the  Third  at  the  playhouse  in 
Goodman’s  Fields,  and  with  his  novel  and 
natural  style,  startled  the  critics  and  the 
reigning  actors.  Quin,  in  particular,  was 
much  annoyed,  saying:  “If  the  young 
fellow  was  right,  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
players  had  been  all  wrong.”  Being  told 
that  Goodman’s  Fields  theater  was 
crowded  every  night  to  see  the  new  actor, 
he  said:  “That  Garrick  was  a  new  reli¬ 
gion  ;  Whitefield  was  followed  for  a  time ; 
but  they  would  all  come  to  church  again.” 
Whereupon  Garrick  wrote  this  epigram : 

“  Pope  Quin,  who  damns  all  churches  but  his 
own. 

Complains  that  heresy  infects  the  town, 
That  Whitefield-Garrick  has  misled  the  age, 
And  taints  the  sound  religion  of  the  stage : 
Schism,  he  cries,  has  turned  the  nation’s 
brain; 

But  eyes  will  open,  and  to  church  again  I 
Thou  great  infallible,  forbear  to  roar. 

Thy  bulls  and  errors  are  revered  no  more  ; 
When  doctrines  meet  with  gen’ral  approba- 
.  tion. 

It  is  not  heresy,  but  reformation.” 


After  a  visit  to  Dublin,  Garrick  returned 
to  London,  and  acted  at  Drury,  having 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  Fleet- 
wood,  the  manager,  for  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  One  merit  claimed  for 
him  is  the  restoration  of  “  Macbeth,”  and 
other  Shakspearian  dramas,  with  a  closer 
adherence  to  the  text  than  was  then  usu¬ 
al.  The  chief  complaint  against  him  was 
his  conduct  towards  living  authors ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  m  him  was  con¬ 
firmed  that  usurpation  of  the  poet’s  rights 
by  the  actor  from  which  the  stage  is  hard¬ 
ly  yet  emerging.  Davies,  his  biographer, 
observes  on  this  point  that :  “  The  time  be¬ 
stowed  in  rehearsing  the  piece,  and  the 
expense  of  new  scenes,  dresses,  music,  and 
other  decorations,  made  it  often  very  in¬ 
eligible  to  a  director  of  a  theater  to  accept 
a  new  play,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  revival  of  a  good  old  play  will  an¬ 
swer  his  end  of  profit,  and  reputation  too, 
perhaps  as  well.”  The  actor-manager,  as 
the  representative  and  inheritor  of  the 
wealth  of  all  dead  poets,  proves  too  pow¬ 
erful  a  competitor  for  the  living  dramatist. 
In  this  way  tragic  actors  find  Shakspeare 
a  tower  of  strength,  and  are  by  this  means 
enabled  to  suppress  the  proofs  of  living 
genius.  Garrick  had  strong  reasons  for  the 
Stratford  jubilee  in  1769,  by  which  he 
gained  increased  celebrity  and  power. 
This  pageant  he  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  stage,  where  it  ran  for  one  hundred 
nights.  Mr.  Garrick  was  also  the  founder 
of  the  Drury  Lane  Fund  for  decayed  per¬ 
formers.  A  thoroughly  successful  man  in 
life,  he  was  equally  prudent  and  benevo¬ 
lent.  He  lived  generously,  kept  the  best 
society,  made  lavish  gifts  to  nis  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  basked,  till  his  death, 
in  the  sun  of  popular  favor.  He  died 
20th  January',  1779,  and  was  magnifi¬ 
cently  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
being  attended  to  his  grave  by  persons 
illustrious  for  their  genius  and  rank.  In 
the  opinion  of  his  admirers  he  was  the 
greatest  actor  that  ever  graced  the  stage 
He  was  certainly  the  most  exemplary  as 
a  man  and  moralist ;  and  preserved,  if  he 
did  not  originate,  the  dignity  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  was  also  the  author  of  seve¬ 
ral  dramatic  pieces,  some  of  which  dis¬ 
played  considerable  humor,  and  of  many 
brief  poems,  prologues,  and  epilogues, 
abounding  in  wit,  and  in  allusions  to  the 
measures  of  his  time. 
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Edsiuxd  Burke. 

This  celebrated  orator,  statesman,  and 
philosopher  was  born  at  Dublin,  January 
Ist,  1730.  It  has  been  much  questioned, 
whether  he  was  from  the  beginning  what 
is  termed  a  political  adventurer  without 
means  of  livelihood  to  keep  him  independ¬ 
ent,  or  entered  on  life  with  a  considera¬ 
ble  fortune.  His  family  were  said  to  be 
high  and  ancient,  but  his  enemies,  who 
were  many  and  bitter,  treated  this  as  a 
common  national  boast  of  all  Irishmen, 
and  spoke  of  Burke  as  a  sort  of  barbarian, 
who  had  come  from  a  wild  tribe  to  fight 
his  way  on  in  civilized  life  by  the  fierce 
unscrupulous  habits  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up.  His  early  education,  how¬ 
ever,  was  derived  in  the  calm  seclusion  of 
a  Quaker  seminary  at  Ballitore  in  Kildare, 
where  he  probably  acquired  much  of  the 
solemn  reflective  character  which  tem¬ 
pered  his  natural  ardor.  He  studied,  but 
not  Avith  any  known  distinction,  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  1761.  He  was  destined 
for  the  bar,  and  entered  the  Middle  Tem¬ 
ple,  but  legal  studies  seem  to  have  had  no 
charm  for  him.  His  abilities  must  have 
been  seen  in  1752,  for  it  is  known  that 
there  was  then  a  proposal  to  choose  him 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  though  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been,  as  David  Hume  was,  an 
avowed  candidate.  His  first  literary 
work,  called  “A  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society  ”  —  a  close  imitation  of  Boling- 
broke,  was  published  in  1756.  Immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards  appeared  his  well-known 
essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  Its 
originality  of  thought,  and  luxuriant  flow 
of  words  and  ideas,  at  once  arrested  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  leading  principles,  so  well  ridiculed  by 
Payne  Knight,  and  others,  the  literary 
merits  of  the  work  entitled  it  to  its  high 
reputation.  In  1767  he  published  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  settlements  m  America,  and 
shortly  afterwards  codperated  with  Dods- 
ley  in  the  “Annual  Register.”  In  1763 
his  ability  as  a  political  partisan  obtained 
for  him  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  on  the 
Irish  establishment,  and  the  event  was 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  indig¬ 
nation  with  which  Burke  repelled  the 
claims  which  the  gentleman  known  “  as 
single  speech  Hamilton,”  made  on  his  po¬ 
litical  allegiance,  on  the  plea  of  having  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  this  pension.  He  entered 


political  life,  for  which  he  had  been  indus¬ 
triously  training  himself,  by  becoming 
private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
mgham,  when  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in 
1765,  and  at  the  same  time  entering  Pai^ 
liament  as  representative  of  Wendover. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  ministry  he 
commenced  that  long  opposition  to  its 
successors,  which  became  memorable  from 
the  tone  of  philosophical  and  constitution¬ 
al  wisdom  with  which  he  pleaded  what, 
after  all,  was  in  reality  the  restoration  of 
his  own  party  connections  to  power.  On 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Rockingham 
administration  in  1783,  he  was  made  Pay¬ 
master-general.  His  subsequent  career  is 
entwined  with  the  history  of  the  period. 
Its  main  features  are  his  share  in  the 
prosecution  of  WaiTen  Hastings,  and  that 
stern  denunciation  of  the  revolutionary 
progress  of  France,  which  caused  his  dra¬ 
matic  quarrel  with  Fox  and  his  other  old 
political  friends.  He  made  a  large  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  parliamentary  oratory  of 
his  day,  and  his  speeches  were  remarka¬ 
ble  for  their  richness  of  language  and 
abundance  of  imagery.  He  died  on  July 
8,  1797. 

Pascal  Paoli. 

This  distinguished  Corsican,  the  fellow- 
countryman  of  Napoleon  I.,  was  born  in 
Corsica  in  1726.  His  native  island  had 
long  been  under  the  oppressive  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Genoese,  which  the  Corsicans 
made  repeated  efforts  to  shake  off.  Paoli 
was  raised  to  the  headship  of  the  liberat¬ 
ing  party  in  1766.  He  organized  a  regu¬ 
lar  civil  and  military  government,  and  for 
thirteen  years  carried  on  the  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence  against  the  Genoese  with  un¬ 
varying  spirit,  and  with  general  success. 
In  1768,  the  year  in  which  Napoleon  was 
bom,  the  Genoese  sold  their  right  of  sove¬ 
reignty  over  Corsica  to  France.  The 
French  endeavored  to  induce  Paoli  to 
recognize  their  dominion  and  adopt  their 
interests,  by  lavish  offers  of  rank  and  mo¬ 
ney.  But  Paoli  rejected  all  their  bribes, 
and  made  a  gallant  though  unsuccessful 
resistance  to  the  troops  which  they  poured 
into  Corsica.  After  the  French  conquest 
was  completed,  Paoli  took  refuge  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  received  with  merited 
respect.  The  British  government  settled 
I  a  pension  on  him,  and  he  passed  many 
ears  in  honored  friendship  with  Burke, 
ohnson,  and  other  distinguished  English- 
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men  of  the  age.  When  the  war  of  the  I 
French  Revolution  commenced,  Paoli  I 
headed  an  expedition  to  Corsica,  by  which  | 
it  was  sought  to  detach  that  island  from  I 
France,  and  unite  it  to  the  British  domin-  { 
ion.  This  attempt,  after  some  temporary 
successes,  ultimately  failed.  Paoli  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity.  He 
died  in  1807.  He  deserved  tne  euJogium 
which  the  English  historian  Lord  Mahon 
has  pronounced  on  him,  of  being  “  a  brave 
and  skillful  soldier,  and  an  upright  and 
disinterested  statesman.'*  He  was  also  a 
warm  and  sincere  friend  ;  his  literary  ac¬ 
quirements  were  considerable ;  and  he 
was  a  man  of  spotless  integrity  and  pure 
morals  in  private  life. 


Db.  Chxblbs  Burney.  j 

This  celebrated  man  in  the  musical  { 
world  was  bom  at  Shrewsbu^  in  1726, . 
and  partly  educated  at  the  free  school 
there,  and  partly  at  the  public  school  in  : 
Chester.  His  first  music  master  was  Mr. ; 
Baker,  organist  at  Chester ;  he  received 
further  instructions  from  James  Bumey, , 
his  elder  half-brother,  organist  at  Shrews*  , 
bury,  and  he  was  three  years  under  the  | 
tuition  of  Dr.  Arne.  In  1749  he  was  ap- 1 
pointed  organist  of  a  church  in  London, 
m  which  year  he  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Cibber,  through  whom,  besides  making  ’ 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  literary 
and  scientific  men,  the  artists,  actors,  and 
wits  of  the  time,  he  was  induced  to  com¬ 
pose  for  Drury  Lane  Thesiter  three  musi¬ 
cal  dramas,  “  Alfred,”  “  Robin  Hood,”  and 
“  Queen  Mab.”  After  this  period,  being 
in  ill-health,  he  went  to  Lynn  Regis  in  ; 
Norfolk,  where  for  nine  years  he  occu-  i 
pied  himself  in  collecting  materials  for  his  j 
great  “  History  of  Music,”  at  the  same  ' 
time  filling  the  situation  of  organist,  with  ! 
a  salary  of  £100  per  annum.  In  1760,  | 
recovered  in  health,  he  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  soon  procured  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  gained  a  high  reputation  in  his 
profession,  and  where  his  eldest  daughter, 
then  only  eight  years  old,  attracted  much 
attention  as  a  performer  on  the  harpsi- 1 
chord.  In  1769  the  College  of  Oxford 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  : 
of  Doctor  in  Music.  In  the  following  year  I 
he  set  out  on  bis  travels  with  the  ol>ject  | 
of  visiting  the  great  oontinental  libraries,  ^ 
that  he  might  f^d  to  the  stores  of  matter  1 


he  had  collected  for  bis  “  History  of  Mu¬ 
sic.”  In  1771  he  published  his  “Musical 
Tour,”  a  work  oi  which  his  friend  Dr. 
Johnson  said  when  he  wrote  bis  account 
of  the  Hebrides :  “  I  had  that  clever  dog 
Dr.  Burney’s  tour  in  my  eye.”  In  1776 
the  first  volume  of  the  “  History  of  Music  ” 
was  published,  the  second  appeared  in 
1782,  and  the  third  and  fourth  in  1789. 
In  this  year  Edmund  Burke  procured  him 
the  situation  of  organist  at  Chelsea  Col¬ 
lege.  In  1796  he  published  bis  fife  of 
Metastasio.  He  also  contributed  the 
principal  articles  on  music  to  Reese’s  En¬ 
cyclopedia.  His  other  literary^  works 
were  :  “  An  Essay  towards  a  History  of 
Comets,”  “  A  Plan  of  a  Public  Musical 
School,”  “  An  Account  (written  for  the 
Philosophical  Transactions)  of  Little 
Crotch,  the  Infant  Musician,”  “  A  Memoir 
of  the  Musical  Festival  in  Honor  of  Han¬ 
del,  which  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1786.”  In  the  j^ear  1806  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  procured  for  him  a  pension  from  gov¬ 
ernment  of  £300,  from  which  period  he 
gave  up  his  intellectual  labors.  He  died 
on  the  16th  of  April,  1816.  Dr.  Burney 
was  twice  married,  and  left  by  his  first 
wife  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  by 
his  second  one  daughter.  His  eldest 
daughter,  already  mentioned,  was  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  musician.  His  second  daugh¬ 
ter,  Madame  D’Arbl^,  is  known  from  her 
novels,  “  Cecilia,”  “  Evelina,”  “  Camilla,” 
and  the  “  W anderer,”  which  works  com¬ 
menced  a  new  era  in  light  literature.  His 
eldest  son,  James,  sailed  round  the  world 
w-ith  Captain  Cook,  and  afterwards  com¬ 
manded  the  Bristol,  fifty  guns,  in  the 
East-Indies.  His  second  son  was  the 
learned  Charles  Burney,  LL.D.  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ney  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friend¬ 
ship  with  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  day. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life,  hb  character  is 
described  as  exemplary,  while  his  manners 
were  peculiarly  easy,  spirited,  and  gentle¬ 
manly. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wabton. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who 
was  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  a  vicar  in  Ham^whire.  He 
was  born  in  1728,  and  died  in  1790.  He 
held  the  professorship  of  poetry  for  ten 
years  in  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  from 
1767,  and  in  1786  he  was  appointed  poet 
laureate  and  Camden  professor  of  histufy. 
He  wrote  a  good  deal  of  poetry.  But 
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hiH  valuable  efforts  were  made.in  the  criti- 1  and  authoi-ship  now  became  perforce  his 
cism  of  Karly  English  Literature.  His  only  means  of  livelihood.  He  drudged 
great  work  “  The  History  of  English  Poe-  |  for  the  MotUhly  and  Critical  Revievoa^ 
try,”  appeared  in  three  successive  vol- '  and  for  other  periodicals ;  and  compiled 
limes,  ill  1774,  1778,  and  1781.  He  lived  ;  his  well-written  “  Histories  of  Greece  and 
to  write  only  a  small  portion  of  the  fourth  :  Home,”  and  his  “  History  of  the  Earth 
volume,  and  the  work  closes  abruptly  and  Animated  Nature.”  It  was  in  the 
near  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  intervals  of  such  toils  that  he  produced 

those  original  works,  which  made  him 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  one  of  the  class- 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  ics  of  English  literature.  In  1761  he 

wrote,  while  in  confinement  for  debt,  his 
We  have  room  only  for  a  brief  outline  inimitable  ‘‘Vicar  of  Wakefield;”  and 
of  this  man  of  genius.  Goldsmith  was  the  soon  afterwards  ^peared  ‘‘  The  Citizen  of 
son  of  an  Irish  curate.  He  was  bom  in  the  World.”  “Tme  Traveler,”  which  had 
the  county  of  Longford  in  1728.  Lissoy,  been  partlv  written  abroad,  and  the  beau- 
in  his  native  parish  of  Forraey,  is  said  to  tiful  ballad  of  “The  Hermit,”  were  pub- 
have  been  the  original  of  his  “  Sweet  An-  lished  in  1766.  The  former  of  these 
bum.”  The  assistance  of  an  uncle  ena-  poems  gave  him  great  and  deserved  fame  as 
bled  him  in  1744  to  enter  at  Trinity  Col-  a  descriptive  poet,  which  w'as  increased  in 
lege,  Dublin,  where  he  was  idle  and  ex-  1769  by  the  publication  of  “The  Deserted 
travagant,  and  probably  ill-used.  He  is  Village.”  lie  became  yet  more  popular 
said  to  have  applied  unsuccessfully  for  or-  as  a  play-writer.  His  comedy  of  “  The 
dination,  and  to  have  been  for  some  time  Good-Natured  Man,”  which  was  acted 
a  family  tutor.  Ho  threw  awayr  in  a  in  1768,  did  not  succeed  greativ  on  the 
gaming-house  the  money  which  his  uncle  stage,  but  was  highly  esteemed  liy  John- 
had  given  him  to  aid  in  his  study  of  law ;  son  and  other  critics ;  and  “  She  Stoops  to 
but  the  same  kind  relative  enabled  him  to  Conquer,”  appeared  in  1773,  was  received 
become  a  student  of  medicine  in  Edin-  with  universal  applause.  The  author  sur- 
burgh,  where  he  spent  two  years  from  vived  this  brilliant  success  but  a  short 
the  close  of  1762,  afterwards  passing  a  time,  and  profited  very  little  by  the 
year  at  Leyden.  lie  next  took  a  {ledes-  wealth  w'as  now  accruing  to  him.  Indus- 
trian  tour  of  tw'elve  montlis  on  the  conti-  trious  through  necessity,  he  was  indolent 
nent,  traveling  as  far  as  the  north  of  by  temperament :  he  was  careless  and 
Italy  ;  and  before  or  after  this  he  was  an  improvident  in  money  matters,  equally 
usher  in  a  school.  Both  of  these  experi-  ready  to  squander  his  painfully-earned 
ences  he  has  described  in  his  famous  novel,  gains  at  the  gaming-table,  or  to  spend 
In  1766  he  came  to  London.  He  at-  them  in  charity.  Gentle,  amiable,  and 
tempted  medical  practice  in  a  humble  good-hearted,  he  was  also  irresolute,  vain, 
way,  with  small  knowledge  and  no  sue-  and  capricious;  and,  while  Johnson  and 
cess ;  and,  on  submitting  to  examination  his  other  literary  friends  did  not  estimate 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  to  qualify  him  highly  enough  his  fine  genius,  his  conduct 
for  an  appointment  abroad,  he  was  re-  gave  them  much  excuse  for  treating  him, 
jected  as  insufficiently  informed.  He  had  as  they  did,  like  a  favorite  and  petted 
already  been  writing  for  the  booksellers;  child.  He  died  1774. 
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BioeRAPUY  or  Elisua  Kkkt  Kwa  Bj  William 

Bluer.  Pliiladclphia;  Childs  4  Peterson.  New- 

Tork:  Sheldon,  Blakeman,  4  Go.  1853.  Pp.  416. 

With  a  {lortrait. 

Tub  lamented  subject  of  this  well- written  bio¬ 
graphy,  was  a  reomrkable  man.  The  world  has 
seen  oomparatirely  few  like  him ;  so  pure  in  charac¬ 
ter,  so  ripe  in  jud^ent,  so  rich  in  scientiilc  attain¬ 
ment,  of  mioh  unbimding  integrity,  moral  firmness, 
and  self-reiiianos  in  the  difficult  and  trying  scenes  of 
Ilia  erenUul  life.  His  name,  his  character,  and  his 
renowned  achievements,  amid  the  sava^  climes 
and  snows  of  an  Arctic  winter,  and  its  ice-bound 
coasts,  form  a  chapter  of  sorpassing  interest  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  His  name  and  his  feme  arc 
embalraed  for  perpetual  remembrance  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  Dr.  Elder  has  well  performed 
bis  part  in  the  preparation  of  this  invaluable  bio¬ 
graphy.  It  is  one  of  those  books  which  may  well 
daim  a  place  in  the  library  of  young  men.  for  its 
rich  devdopuents  of  principles  and  personal  worth, 
and  for  the  salutary  infiuence  which  its  careful  pe¬ 
rusal  can  luudly  fell  to  effect  It  is  one  of  those 
hooka,  which  do  not  need  commendation  ;  but  only 
to  remind  the  reading  public  of  its  existence  in  order 
to  secure  its  extensive  perusal  We  knew  Dr.  Kane, 
and  felt  tlie  warm  grasp  of  his  hand  in  alast  farewell 
on  Uie  deck  of  the  steamer  but  a  moment  before  it 
bore  him  away  from  our  shores  forever. 

A  Bioorapuical  Sketch  op  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 

K.C.B.  By  the  Rev.  William  Brock.  New- 

Tock :  Robert  Carter  4  Brothore.  1868.  Pp.  308. 

With  a  portrait 

The  reading  public,  espedally  the  Christian  public, 
are  under  obligations  to  the  Carters,  Ayr  thus  prompt¬ 
ly  issuing  from  their  preta,  thia  interesting  biogra- 
pliical  sketch  of  so  renowned  a  man,  a  great  man,  a 
good  man,  a  brave  man,  and  the  Cliristian  hero  of 
British  India.  Peace  principles  have  been  advocat¬ 
ed  with  great  eloquence  and  power  within  a  few 
years  at  t^  annual  soasions  of  the  Peace  Congresses 
in  Europe,  and  called  sternly  in  question  the  lawful- 
ness  of  war.  But  the  late  terrific  struggles  in  India 
to  arrest  the  storm  of  violence  and  outrage,  of  rapine 
and  wholesale  slaughter  of  innocent  women  and 
cluldreu,  from  the  blood-thirsty  cruelties  of  Pagan 
barbarism,  would  seem  to  vindicate,  with  irresistible 
eloquence,  the  lawfulness  of  war.  For  such  a 
purjioae  the  world  can  not  help  looking  witli 
admiration  upon  the  career  of  suclt  a  man  as  Have¬ 
lock,  leading  embattled  hosts  to  the  rescue  of  inno- 
oent  women  and  children.  His  character,  his  Christ¬ 
ian  principles,  liis  devoted  and  earnest  piety  serve 
only  to  enhance  tlie  feeling  of  admiration  in  the 
public  mind.  If  there  is  any  power  in  Christian 
principles,  any  force  and  influence  in  tlie  example 
of  a  Christian  hero,  then  the  character  and  career  of 
unflinching,  unbending  integrity  and  fidelity  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  to  his  God  and  his  countiy, 
by  General  Havelock,  have  uttered  one  of  the  most 


eloquent  and  powerful  aermoiia  of  modern  times. 
It  forms  an  impressive  appeal  to  public  mea  both 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  to  follow  his  illus¬ 
trious  example  of  Christian  principle  and  action. 
We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  a  larger  and  more 
complete  biomphy  will  be  prepared  and  publiabed, 
ere  long,  of  Uiis  eminent  maa 

Bibuotheta  Sacra  and  Bibuoal  Repository. 

Ruwarhs  a.  Park  and  Samtel  H.  Taylor, 

Editors.  Andover,  Mass.:  Warren  P.  Draper, 

Publisher. 

We  have  received  the  April  number  of  this  very 
able  Quarterly,  devoted  to  Sacred  Literature  and 
Theology.  There  are  few  if  any  periodicals  of  tlih 
sump  in  the  worid  which  equal  this  in  the  talent 
sod  learning  with  which  its  pages  have  been  en- 
ridied  in  post  years.  It  is  a  great  storehouse  of 
valuable  thought,  and  its  regular  issues  come  loaded 
with  the  affluence  of  religious  wealth.  It  is  an  honor 
to  the  country  and  to  the  men  whose  talent  contribute 
to  enrich  its  pages. 

Mbs  Strphbns’  Illustrated  New  Momthlt. 
Tlie  May  Number  is  on  our  table,  with  its  rich  va¬ 
riety  of  articles  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  graphic  illus¬ 
trations,  attractive,  interesting,  and  instructive,  in¬ 
viting  for  itself  and  its  literary  mmits  invitations  to 
ladies'  parlors  and  ladies’  society  all  over  the  country. 
The  ladies’  treasuiy  of  fasbiona,  needle-work,  and 
home  art  is  well  filled  in  the  letter-press  and  in  tlie 
engraved  illustrations  of  the  various  forms  of  fashion 
and  taste  which  that  great  mistress  of  ladies’  robes, 
oIms  Madame  Fashion,  is  continually  contriving  for 
all  her  vutariee. 

Walter  Savaoc  LAjrDOB.'fl  Litter. — Sir:  In 
your  paper  of  yesterday,  Marcli  15, 1  find  my  name 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Allsop  as  offering  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  assa.<«ination  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Never  have  I  countenanced  any  assassination  what¬ 
soever.  Assassination  I  consider  as  the  basest  of 
crimes — ^raunicide  as  the  sublimest  of  virtues,  it 
being  self-immolation  fur  a  man’s  native  country. 
Beyond  that  country  it  would  be  murder.  It  strikes 
him  down  who  hath  subverted  its  laws  and  stands 
above  them  on  their  ruins.  Now,  whoever  is  above 
them  is  out  of  them ;  in  one  word  an  ouilaw. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  the  most  legitimate 
aovreui  in  the  universe,  having  been  chosen  by  a 
greater  number  of  sufiVages  than  ever  was  one 
before ;  whereas  tlie  wretched  and  infemous  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  he  overthrew  annulled  those  which 
itself  had  recently  called  forth  and  consecrated.  It 
was  not  he  who  planned  and  executed  the  invasion 
of  the  Roman  State,  the  sister  Republic,  ooniiug  by 
stealth  in  the  garb  of  amity,  and  perpetrating  an  as¬ 
sassination  a  hundred-fold  more  extensive  than  the 
Parisian.  No,  it  was  not  be ;  it  was  those  small,  rest¬ 
less,  wriggling  creatures  which  showed  their  head 
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outof  their  burrows  in  tbecrevioes  of  the  old  Republic.  I  average  in  the  five  years  1824-8,  and  9M,894  an- 


It  was  politicians  like  Ijunartine  and  Cbangamier— 
drst-rato  in  chatter,  second-rate  in  literature,  third- 
rate  in  public  oonddence.  These  people  had  abjured 
all  ambition,  all  enroachment,  all  interference  with 
tlie  territory  or  govemnoent  of  otlier  nations;  yet 
attempted  to  wnat  Savov  from  Sardinia. 

.So  far  am  1  from  desiring  the  overthrow  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  I  should  regret  the  Iom  to  Europe  of  tlie  most 
energetic  and  sagacious  potentate  that  ever  governed 
any  portion  of  it,  excepting  the  great  Protector  and 
the  great  Stadtholder.  lo  Engl^i  tbu  loss  would 
be  peculiarly  deplorable,  since  we  may  rely  on  him, 
and  on  him  only,  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 

Personally  I  never  had  intimacy  or  oonnection 
with  democratic  strangers ;  1  detest  and  abominate 
democracy,  the  destroyer  of  republics.  The  political 
system  requires  an  imnmvable  center.  Queen  Klisa- 
betli,  in  a  s[>eech  before  Parliament,  called  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  “our  Commonwealth."  In  my  opinion, 
tlie  wisest  was  tlie  Venetian,  where  gentlemen  who 
had  huDor  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain,  were  tlie 
rulers,  and  wise  beads  directed  strong  arms  without 
oscillation.  I  never  take  the  trouble  to  defend  my 
opinions,  but  I  will  repeat  them,  as  I  have  often 
done.  Again,  1  declare  that  whoever  slays  unjustly 
is  justly  slain.  Would  Algernon  Sidney,  or  the  still 
greater  Milton,  controvert  this  axiom?  Are  the 
writers  who  pertinaciously  oppose  them  wi^r  or 
more  virtuous  tiian  tliey  ?  Let  me  never  be  con¬ 
founded  either  with  the  enemies  or  the  partisans  of 
Napoleon.  Frequently,  and  for  many  years,  I  en¬ 
joyed  his  conversation,  and  I  heartily  wish  liim  a 
long  life  and  a  long  succession.  He  knows  enough 
of  me  to  be  convinced  that  1  care  little  for  rank,  lor 
power,  or  for  popularity,  and  that  it  is  quite  enough 
for  me  to  be,  as  retired  and  obscure  as  any  man  in 
England. 

March  16.  Waltek  Savaoe  Lakdor. 

Marriages  is  Ekolasd  and  Fbasce.— It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  exclusive  of  the  metropolitan 
cities  in  England  and  Franse,  nearly  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  34  in  every  100,  of  the  men  who  marry  do 
not  write  their  name  in  signing  the  marriage  regis¬ 
ter  ;  the  exact  proportion  of  the  ignorant  men  in 
France  is  33.70 ;  in  England  it  is  rather  more,  or 
33.93  in  100.  The  French  women  are  even  less 
versi-d  in  writing  than  English  women;  for  of 
French  women  65  in  100  did  not  write  their  names ; 
of  English  women  48  did  not  write  their  names,  but 
made  their  marks.  But  the  proportions  are  deplor¬ 
ably  high,  and  sliow  how  much  has  to  be  done  to 
convey  the  first  rudiments  of  instruction  to  the  great 
body  cd'  tlie  people  in  two  of  the  mo.st  enlightened 
nations  of  the  world  As  the  returds  for  Prance, 
through  some  accident  do  not  include  the  facts  for 
Paris  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  I  have  ex¬ 
cluded  the  marriages  in  London  from  the  Rnglisli 
returns,  as  in  the  capitals  the  numbers  who  can 
write  are  disproiiortionately  great  The  temporary 
decrease  of  the  population  of  hYance  has  naturally 
attracted  attention,  as  it  has  occurred  for  the  first 
time,  M.  Leygot  states  in  the  last  lift)- -four  years. 
In  considering  its  causes,  the  diminishing  number 
of  births,  to  which  I  have  before  adverted  in  my 
reports,  has  attracted  attention,  and  given  rise  to 
controversy.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  while  the  births  in  England  go  on  rapidly 
increasing,  the  birtlis  of  French  children  ore  not 
increasing,  but  are  actually  decrea.sing;  981,614 
children  were  annually  bom  (alive)  in  France  on  an 


nually  on  nn  average  in  tlie  years  1860-4.  In  1854 
the  births  wore  923,461  out  of  a  population  of 
36,166,683  in  France,  and  634,406  out  of  18,618,760 
in  England  and  Wales.  Thus,  in  France,  to  1000 
of  tlie  population,  36  children  were  bora ;  in  England 
and  Wales  the  same  [lopulation  gave  birth  to  34 
children  in  the  year  1864. — The  Regintrar- General  § 
Jtetuma. 

hiONiriOATiON  OP  Lajubs'  Naii£& — Mary,  Maria, 
Marie,  (French.)  signify  exalted.  According  to  some. 
Mary  means  lady  of  tiie  sea.  Martlia,  interpreted, 
isbitternc-es;  Isabel  signifies  lovely ;  Julia  and  Juliet, 
soft-haired ;  Gertrude,  all  truth ;  Eleanor,  all  fruit¬ 
ful;  Ellen — originally  the  Greek  Helen— signifies 
alluring,  though  according  to  the  Greek  authors,  it 
means  one  who  pities.  The  interpretation  of  Caro¬ 
line  is  regal ;  t^t  of  Charlotte,  is  a  Queen ;  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Eliza  signify  kite;  Clara,  bright  or  clear¬ 
eyed;  Agnes,  chaste;  Amanda,  amiable;  Laura, 
laurel;  Edith,  joyous;  Olivia,  peace;  Pbuebe,  light 
of  life;  Grace,  favor;  Sarah,  or  Sally,  a  princess; 
Sophia,  wisdom;  Amelia,  Amy,  beloved;  Matilda, 
a  noble  maid ;  Pauline,  little  one ;  Margaret,  a 
p<‘ari;  Rebecca,  plump;  Hannah,  Anne,  Ann,  and 
Nancy,  all  of  which  are  of  the  same  original  name, 
interpreted,  mean  grace  or  kind.  Jane  signifies 
dignity;  Ida,  the  morning  star;  Lucy,  brightness  of 
aspect ;  Louisa,  or  Louise,  one  who  protects ;  Emma, 
tender;  Catherine,  pure;  FYances,  or  Fanny,  frank 
or  fti'o;  Lydia,  severe;  Minerva,  chaste. — Ladies' 
NoUBook. 

Sailing  op  Dr.  Ltpinostone’s  ExPKDiTtoti. — 
The  north-westerly  gales  which  fgevented  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  the  screw  steamer  Pearl  on  Monday  and 
yesterday  abated  this  morning,  and  at  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  past  one  she  took  her  departure  for  Sierra  Leone, 
wheno(‘  she  will  sail  for  the  Cape,  and  thence  for 
the  Zanibeee  River,  up  whioli  she  will  steam  as  far 
as  her  draught  of  water  will  permit  her.  The  little 
launch  will  then  be  unshipp^  and  will  commence 
her  part  of  the  enterprise.  Besides  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  the  Pearl  has  on  board  their  little  son. 
Mr.  IJvingf^ne,  (brother  to  the  Dr.,  and  aasistant- 
commander,)  Capt  Bedingfleld,  R.N.,  Government 
surveyor  and  nautical  commander  of  the  expedition; 
Or.  kirk,  Edinburgh,  the  botanist  and  medical 
ofticor ;  Mr.  Thornton,  the  geologist ;  Mr.  Rae,  the 
engineer  of  the  launch ;  and  Mr.  F.  Baines,  artist 
of  the  expedition,  all  of  whom  have  signed  articles 
under  Government  for  two  years’  service.  Mr.  J. 
Laird  and  a  few  other  friends  accompanied  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  on  board,  and  bade  him  a  dieering  “  God 
sp^  I”  before  the  vessel  sailed.  There  seems  to 
be  a  complete  and  agreeable  change  in  the  weather, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Pearl  will 
have  a  favorable  run  down  the  Channel. — Liverpool 
letter,  March  10. 

Fuel. — Until  the  time  of  Edward  II.  London 
used  only  wood  for  fuel,  drawn  from  the  neighboring 
foresta  In  this  reign,  however,  coal  l>egan  to 
imported  from  Newcastle;  and  the  effects  of  the 
smoke  spe^ily  showing  ihemselves,  Parliament,  in 
1316,  petitioned  the  king  to  prohibit  its  use  in  Lon¬ 
don,  on  tlie  g;round  of  its  being  a  public  nuisance. 
WhereuiKm  lie  ordered  all  who  burnt  sea-borne  coal 
to  be  mulcted,  and  on  a  second  ofi’ense,  to  have 
their  fumaces  demolhhed.— 7?i«Ny5  not  Generatip 
Known. 
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New  FouMTAiif  fob  Holtbood. — ^There  formerly 
etood  in  tbe  center  of  the  quadrangle  of  Linlithgow 
Pataoe  a  fountain  of  remarkably  quaint  and  interest¬ 
ing  design,  erected,  as  antiquaiiaas  tell  us,  in  tlie 
reign  of  James  II.,  and  fomiliar  to  all  readers  of 
Scottish  history  as  the  fountain  which  “  ran  with 
wine  ”  on  those  oooasiona  arfaen  royalty  wished  to 
cdebnue  auspicious  events  by  a  whole^e  hospital¬ 
ity.  During  the  troubles  of  1745  this  rare  specimen 
of  ancient  humor  and  elegance  becsune  the  wreck 
it  at  present  araem  We  are  ^ad  to  lear^  how¬ 
ever,  that  Sir  mnjamin  Hall,  OUet  Commissioner  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Worics,  etc.,  who  recently  visited  the 
spot,  has  interested  himself  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
If  athersoo,  of  the  Board  of  Works ;  its  scattered 
remains  were  oarefblly  examined  and  measured,  and 
although  the  old  stones  are  too  much  shattered  to 
admit  of  reoonstruotion,  we  understand  it  is  in  eoo- 
templatioQ  to  reproduce  the  design  with  every  fide¬ 
lity  in  front  of  Udyrood  Palace,  and  on  the  site 
reoeatly  oecupied  by  the  statue  of  her  Mt^esty.  The 
plan  the  fountain  is  octagon,  surrounded  by  a 
basin  of  twenty-five  feat  diameter,  from  which  it 
rises  to  a  heiglit  of  about  thirty-five  feet  The  ele¬ 
vation  is  divided  into  three  tiers,  surmounted  by 
figures  supporting  a  large  crown,  from  tlie  soffit  ^ 
which  a  grotesque  firoe,  with  open  mouth,  emits  a 
volume  of  water,  which,  fidling  into  a  basin  on  the 
highest  tier,  discharges  itself  through  various  quaint 
iiMds  into  other  troughs  on  each  stiooessive  stage. 
The  second  tier  is  deoorated  with  eight  characteris- 
tio  carved  figures  rsproasnting  musicians  and  hunt¬ 
ers,  while  the  lowest  is  surmounted  with  eight 
alternate  pinnacles  and  efflgiea  of  animals  bearing 
armorial  shields.  The  su^y  of  water  is  to  be 
obtained  from  springe  in  tro  Park  now  running 
waste ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  erection  of 
such  an  edifice  will  be  a  great  embeUUunent  to  the 
Palaoe,  and  accord  well  with  tee  historical  assooia- 
tions  already  oonneoted  with  the  locality.  We  are 
glad  to  observe  teat  an  elevation  of  tee  fountain 
proposed  to  be  erected  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Matlierson 
in  tee  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  which  opens 
to-day. — 8eot$man. 

Chissbs  Msucixs. — The  following  appears  in 
the  Opinione  of  Turin:  “A  missionary  who  Itas 
just  returned  from  China,  states  that  in  that  country, 
a  kind  of  polpgaia  is  suooesafiiily  used  as  a  cure  for 
hydrophobia.  This  plant  has  thick  leaves,  and  its 
stem  contains  a  milk  juice ;  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  two  feet,  wite  a  thickness  like  that  of  a  goose- 
quilL  The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  nearly  the  same 
color  as  the  leaves.  Its  root  is  perennial,  and 
annually  produces  new  shoots  and  stems.  There 
are  several  Idndsof  polygate  in  Burop^  two  of  which 
are  used  in  medicine  against  the  bite  of  reptiles. 
In  order  to  apply  this  plwt  as  a  remedy,  the  Chinese 
gather  a  handfrd  of  the  stalks,  crush  them,  and  cook 
tliem  in  water  in  whidi  about  two  pounds  of  raw  rice 
have  been  washed.  The  decoction  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  wsterhath.  The  juice  is  then  strained, 
and  half  a  quart  of  it  is  administered  to  the  patient, 
if  he  be  an  adult,  and  this  draught  is  continued  for 
several  days,  gradually  diminishing  the  dose. 
.Sotnetimes  a  single  dose  suiBoee  for  a  radical  cure. 
It  is  also  administered  to  animals  with  their  food, 
large  cattle  requiring  a  much  larger  quantity.” 

Is  1824,  there  were  60,000  tons  of  ooal  used  in 
the  produce  of  gas  in  LoodonI  in  1851,  there 
were  600,000  tons  used  in  one  estaldishment 


PSBSIAN  PbOPHSCISB  CISCULATISO  IS  ISDU. — 
A  oorrespondeiit  of  the  Calcutta  Englishman 
affirms  that  (teneiul  Low  has  received  a  number  of 
couplets  in  Persian,  said  to  be  oompoeed  by  Niamu- 
toll^  700  years  ago.  They  begin  with  a  prophetic 
enumeration  of  the  suooeasive  rulers  of  Hindustan, 
and  conclude  with  stating  that  the  rule  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  is  to  expire  in  1 200  Hegira,  oorresponding  to 
A.  D.  1864.  The  verses  have  been  circulated  througli 
the  whole  of  the  Nortli-west. 

ALDESMAklC  DsttOUPTIOK  OP  HAVSUICK. — We 
were  glad  to  see  that  at  the  Court  of  Common  Coun¬ 
cil  last  week  it  was  unanimotisly  agreed  that  a  bust 
of  General  Havelock  should  be  pU^ed  in  the  Goild- 
balL  The  alderman  described  the  dead  hero  as  “  a 
great  linguist  and  a  good  Christian  ” — a  concatena¬ 
tion  not  veiy  inferential.  It  is  pretty  though  to  see 
peaceful  commerce  acknowledging  the  relij^n  and 
the  justice  of  honorable  war.  8ureiy,  never  since 
Wolfe  or  Moore  has  an  English  leader  earned  so 
rapid  a  fiune.  We  lament  that  a  sorrowing  nation 
has  to  place  the  laurel  crown  so  lately  given  upon 
the  coffin  instead  of  on  the  bead. — Scotsman. 

The  Psincs  axp  Pkinchw  Fsbokric-Wiluaii. 
— A  letter  from  Berlin  says:  “Tlie  Prince  and 
Princess  show  thcro^'elves  on  every  occasion  towards 
the  people  in  a  manner  so  as  to  secure  the  homage 
of  the  heart  The  young  Princess  is  effecting  a  quiet 
little  revolution  of  her  own  in  the  fearfully  stiff 
style  that  formerly  kept  the  Court  drole  here  in  a 
state  of  automatic  petrifhdion ;  and  royal  higlmess, 
ladies-in-a-aitiiig,  a^  chamberlains  are  now  seen  to 
smile  and  look  happy,  just  as  if  they  were  really 
human  beings  like  other  people.” 

Austraman  Acadsmio  Honors. — A  late  GaaetU 
announces  that  the  Queen  has  directed  that  letters 
patent  to  be  passed  under  the  Great  Seal,  granting 
and  declaring  that  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Doctor  of  Laws, 
Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
already  granted  or  conferred,  or  hereafter  to  be 
granted  or  conferred,  by  the  ^nate  of  tlie  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Sydney,  in  the  colony  of  New  Soulh-Walos, 
shall  be  recognised  as  academic  distinctions  and  re¬ 
wards  of  merit,  and  be  entitled  to  rank,  precedence, 
and  consideration  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
the  colonies  and  possessions  of  the  Crown  througli- 
out  the  world,  as  fully  as  if  the  said  degrees  had 
been  granted  by  any  University  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

A  Trxiiendovh  Idea. — A  member  ot  the  Aca- 
d4mie  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  who  is  also  an  eminent 
chemist,  lias  invented  an  apparatus  which  he  thinks 
will  enable  human  beings  to  breaths  as  freely  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  as  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He 
proposes  to  form  an  aarociation  for  collecting  all 
tee  treasures  now  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  estimates  at  about  £800,000,000  sterling  the 
liarvcst  of  treasure  to  be  gleaned  on  the  route  be¬ 
tween  England  and  India  only. 

A  RBDAL  has  been  strudr  at  the  works  of  Mr.  G. 
R.  CoUis,  to  commemorate  the  formation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Social 
Science.  Uixin  the  obverse  there  is  a  capital  like¬ 
ness  of  Loto  Brougham,  and  upon  the  reverse  an 
af^wopriate  inscription. 
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